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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  August  19^5«  It  consolidated  into  one  organi zation  the 
"Action"  programs  of  the  Department  affecting  production  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Its  function  is  to  administer  the  Department’s 
production  and  marketing  programs,  including  agricultural  conservation; 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas;  price  support  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases  -and  other  means;  sugar  program;  foreign  and  other  supply;  marketing 
research,  service  and  regulatory  activities,  including  grading,  standardi¬ 
zation,  inspection  and  market  news,  and.  Marketing  agreements,  and  orders; 
the  school-lunch  program;  development  of  new  and  expanded  markets  and  uses, 
encouragement  of  exports;  surplus  disposal;  and  other  programs. 

The  Secretary’s  Memorandum  No. 1270,  delegates  to  PMA,  under  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  certain  functions  with  respect  to  food, 
farm  equipment  and  fertilizer.  PMA  has  the  authority  for  (l)  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  programs,  including  developing  requirements,  determ¬ 
ining  priorities  and  allocations  of  available  supplies  and  obtaining  basic 
production  required;  (2)  domestic  utilization  of  farm  equipment  and  fertil¬ 
izer  through  requirements,  allocations  and  distribution  controls  in  order 
to  accomplish  required  agricultural  food  production,  distribution  and  con¬ 
servation. 

The  Washington  organization  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
consists  of  an  Administrator,  a  Deputy  Administrator  and  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trators  for  Production,  Marketing,  Commodity  Operations  and  Program  Coord¬ 
ination,  9  Commodity  Branches  which  plan  and  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  all  PMA  programs  affecting  commodities,  and  13  functional 
and  staff  branches  or  offices  which  are  responsible  for  specific  programs 
or  administrative  functions  affecting  all  commodities.  These  branches  and 
offices  are  as  follows: 

Commodity  branches 


Cotton 

Dairy 

Fats  and  Oils 

Fruit  and  vegetable 

Grain 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Sugar 

Tobacco 


Functional  and  staff  branches  and  offices 

Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Branch 

Food  Distribution  Branch 

Marketing  and  Facilities  Research  Branch 

Transportation  and  Warehousing  Branch 

Fiscal  Branch 

Information  Brunch 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 
Office  of  Audit 
Office  of  Budget 

Office  of  Compliance  and  Investigation 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities 
Office  of  Reauirements  and  Allocations 


The  field  organization  of  PM  consists  of  PM  State  offices,  PM  insular 
offices  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Hico ,  PM  County  and  Community  Committees,  PM 
Commodity  offices  and  branch  field  and  orea  offices. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  has  been  delegated  authority 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  administer  the 
programs  of  the  Corporation.  The  Administrator  of  PM  is  the  President  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator  is  Tice  President.  The  Directors  of  the 
branches  of  PM  and  the  Directors  of  PM  Commodity  Offices  are  contracting 
officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 


Summary  of  Appropriations,  1951  an(f  Estimates,  1952 
(Note. — Figures  in  brackets  [  ]  not  included  in  totals.) 


Item 

Total  anticipa¬ 

ted  available, 

1951  a / 

Budget 

Estimates , 
1952 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
(administrative  expenses  from 
Corporation  funds)  . 

b/ [$20,200,000] 

[$20,200,000] 

[-  -] 

Conservation  end  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  resources  .... 

256,500,000 

285,000,000 

+28,500,000 

Acreage  allotments  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas  . 

25,300,000 

24,000,000 

-1,800,000 

Sugar  Act  Program  . 

63,750,000 

73,300,000 

+9,550,000 

National  School  Lunch  Program. 

83,500,000 

83,500,000 

-  - 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  (3 0$  of  customs 
receipts)  c/  . . 

111,192,249 

150,000,000 

11,396,000 

+38,807,751 

Marketing  Services  . . 

10,828,000 

+  568,000 

551,570,249 

627,196,000 

+75,625,751 

Deduct: 

Permanent  appropriation  avail¬ 
able: 

Removal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities 
(Sec.  32  funds)  . 

111,192,249 

150,000,000 

-38,807,751 

Total,  direct  annual 
appropriation  or 
estimate . . 

440,373,000 

477,196,000 

;  +36,818,000 

a /  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  appropriation  structure  proposed  in  the 
1952  Budget  Estimates. 

b /  Includes  anticipated  supplemental  in  F.Y.  1951  of  $3*350*000* 
cj  Excluses  carryover  in  F.Y.  1951  of  , 99 1  * 669 9  and  carryover  in  F.Y. 

1952  of  $51 >35^>976 ,  and  includes  transfer  to  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  $76,808,000. 


' 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 

Origin  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17 »  1933 
under  the.  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  ag  an  agency  Of  the  United  States, 
From  October  17 ,  1933  to  July  1,  1939 »  the  CCC  was  managed  and  operated  in 
close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  On  July  1, 
1939 ,  the  CCC  was  transferred  to  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Fla.n  I.  Approval  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  Charter  Act  on  June  29,  1948  (Public  Law  80S,  30th  Cong.),  established 
the. CCC,  effective  July  1,  1943,  as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  under  a.  permanent  Federal  charter.  The  charter  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  35,  31st  Congress  on  June  7>  19^9 • 

Management  -  The  CCC  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  subject  to  the 
gcnera.1  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is 
an  ex-officio  director  and  chairman  of  the  board.  The  boa.rd  consists  of 
six  members  (in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  who  arc. appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  board  of  directors,  the  Corporation  has  an  advisory 
board  whose  five  members  are.  -appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Hot  more  than  three  of  the  members  may  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
The  advisory  board  meets  at  least  every  90  days  to  survey  the  general 
policies  of  the  Corporation. 

Price  Support  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  the  instrumentality 
through  which  agricultural  commodity  prices  ^re  sup-  orted.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  (supplemented  by  Public  Law  163 »  79th.  Congress, 
approved  July  23,  1945,  with  respect  to  tobanco  and  by  Public  Law  471, 

81st  Congress,  approved  March  31 ,  1950 »  with  respect  to  peanuts  and  Irish 
potatoes),  price  support  is  required  for  (a)  basic  commodities  (cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice  and  peanuts)  and  (b)  designated  nonba.sic  com¬ 
modities  (wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products 
of  milk  and  butterfat  but  not  for  Irish  potatoes  after  the  1950  crop  unless 
marketing  quotas,  for  which  no  authority  now  exists  are  in  effect).  Irice 
support  for  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities,  other  thnn  the  designated 
commodities,  is  not  mandatory  but  is  authorized  under  legally  prescribed 
conditions® 

Supply  purchases  -  Another  important  program  of  the  CCC  is  the  procurement 
of  agricultural  products  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.  S.  Government  agencies 
(principally  those  administering  relief  programs  abroad) ,  cash-paying 
foreign  governments,  and  international  relief  agencies.  The  CCC  also  has 
authority  to  purchase  abroad  commodities  to  meet  both  domestic  and  foreign 
requirements,  and  to  carry  out  certain  exchange  operations.  Procurement 
is  made  during  peak  marketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  the 
price  support  progran  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  A ct  of  July  l6,  1943  requires  that  the  Corporation  be  fully 
reimbursed  for  services  performed,  losses  sustained,  and  operating  costs 
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incurred  for  commodities  purchased  or  delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
Government  agency.  Supply  program  participants  are  usually  required  to  ad¬ 
vance  funds  in  an  amount  to  equal  the  estimated  costs  of  the  commodities  to 
be  procured. 

Storage  facilities  -  Under  the  storage  facilities  program,  the  Corporation 
ITT  purchases  and  maintains  granaries  and  equipment  for  care  and  storage  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  and  controlled  grain;  (2)  ma.kes  loans 
for  the  construction  or  expansion  of  farm  storage  facilities;  (3)  provides 
storage  use  guarantees  to  encourage  the  construction  of  commercial  storage 
facilities;  and  (4)  undertakes  such  other  operations  as  rre  necessary  to 
provide  storage  adequate  to  carry  out  effectively  and  efficiently  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  programs. 

The  Corporation  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
facilities  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Corporation, 
under  this,  authority,  makes  extensive  use  of  the  personnel  a.nd  facilities 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  in  carrying  out  Corporation 
activities. 

Tlie  costs  of  CCC  price  support  and  storage  facilities  activities  are  financed 
from  its  capital  funds  which  are  derived  from  its  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,000  and  its  authority  to  borrow  $6 , 750 ,000,000 on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  The  bulk  of  these  costs  result  from  loans,  the  purchase  of 
commodities,  carrying  charges  a.nd  related  expenditures  in  connection  with 
commodities  owned  by  the  Corporation,  direct  losses,  and  interest  charges. 
Offsetting  these  costs  are  receipts  from  sales  of  commodities  and  interest 
income. 


Estimated, 

1931 


Budget 

estimate, 

1932 


Administrative  expense  limitation  $16,350,000  $20,200,000 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CGRPuLbiTON 
Introdu ction 


The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  engages  in  buying,  selling,  lending 
and  other  activities  vrith  respect  to  agricultural  commodities,  their 
products,  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers  for  the  purpose  of  staoilizing, 
supporting,  ana  protecting  farm  income  and  prices,  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  balanced  and  adequate  suppliesof  such  commodities,  and 
facilitating  their  orderly  distribution.  The  Corporation  also  makes 
available  the  materials  and  facilities  required  in  connection  vith  the 
production  and  marketing  of  such  commodities.  The  Corporati  n  operates 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  act 
(Public  Lav:  d06,  dOth  Congress,  approved  June  27,  19Ud),  as  amended 
(Public  Law  i5,  dlst  Congress,  approved  June  7,  1969). 

The  Congress  has  established  policies  under  v/hicn  the  Corporation  will 
carry  out  its  price  support  program' during  the  fiscal  year  1952  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9  (supplemented  by  Public  Law  163,  79th  Congress, 
approved  July  23,  1 965  with  respect  to  tobacco,  and  Puoiic  Lav:  U 71  ^ 
dlst  Congress,  approved  March  31,  1950  with  respect  to  peanuts  and 
Irish  potatoes).  This  legislation  provides,  axPong  other  tnings,  that 

1.  A  new  parity  price  formula  s^all  be  used,  but,  for  the  first 
four  years,  parity  prices  for  tne  oasic  commodities  snail  oe  the  prices 
calculated  uno.er  tne  old  formula  if  such  prices  are  nigher  than  those 
calculated  in  tne  new  formula. 

2.  If  producers  nave  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  the  level 
of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  not  more  than  90  per  centum  or  less 
than  (a)  dO  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1951  crop  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  (corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  to_acco, 
and  wheat)  for  which  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allotments  are  in 
effect,  or  (b)  such  higher  percentage  of  parity  as  may  be  called  for 
by  a  sliding  scale  of  support  levels  ased  upon  the  supply  of  the 
particular  commodity.  If  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved,  price 
support  shall  be  mandatory  at  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
basic  crops  other  than  tooacco.  -No  price  support  s  all  be  mace 
available  for  any  crop  of  tooacco  for  whicn  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved.,  marketing  quotas  for  1951  crops  (roughly  fiscal  year 
1952)  have  been  approved  by  producers  for  those  types  of  tobacco  for 
which  quotas  were  in  effect  on  1950  crops.  The  producers  of  Maryland 
type  tobacco  rejected  quotas  on  the  1951  crop  in  a  referendum  held  on 
December  20,  1950.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  no  price  support  for 
this'  kind  of  tobacco  on  the  1951  crop. 

3.  There  shall  be  mandatory  price  support  for  wool  (including 
mohair);  tung  nuts;  honey;  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat.  There  shall  be  no  price  support  on  any  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes  after  1950  unless  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  now  have  authority  for  marketing  quotas  on  Irish 
potatoes.  Tne  minimum  level  of  support  varies  oy  commodities. 
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U.  Price  support  shall  be  discretionary  for  other  agricultural 
commodities, 

5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  snail  establish  sales 
policies  for  oasic  agricultural  commodities  and  storaole  nonbasic 
commodities  which  will  not  deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and 
dealers  from  carrying  normal  inventories,  and  snarl  not  sell  such 
commodities  '  domestically  *  at  prices  below  the  current  support  price, 
plus  5  percent,  and  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  unless  the 
sale  falls  within  one  of  the  specific  exceptions  stated  in  the  act. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  special  section  authorizing  disposition 
(including  donations)  of  food  commodities  which  are  threatened  with 
deterioration  or  spoilage. 

The  management  of  the  Corporation  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  six  members  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  is  an  ex  officio  member  and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  a  bipartisan  board  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  to  survey  the  general  policies 
of  the  Corporation. 


Basic  Assumptions 


Since  financial  demands  on  the  Corporation  are  determined  largely 
by  unpredictable  factors,  such  as  weather  conditions  and  the  level 
of  economic  activities,  it  is  necessary  to  make  basic  assumptions 
concerning  these  factors  in  order  to  estimate  financial  requirements. 
The  basic  assumptions  used  in  preparing  the  1952  budget  are  as 
follows: 

1.  National  income  and  industrial  activity  will  continue 
their  upward  trends  in  the  fiscal  years  1951  and  1952. 

2.  Production  of  1951  crops  will  approach  the  levels  achieved 
in  19Ud  and  1 9h9» 

3.  Domestic  demand  for  agricultural  products  will  continue  its 
upward  trend  due  in  part  to  normal  population  grdwth. 

U.  Agricultural  prices  will  tend  to  stabilize  at  or  near  the 
levels  prevailing  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1950. 

5.  The  Corporation  will  continue  to  procure  limited  amounts 
of  commodities  under  the  Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase  programs  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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program  Operations 

The  oudget  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  is  based  on  six 
types  of  programs  carried  out  under  its  charter  and  other  statutory 
autnority.  These  programs  are: 

1.  Price  support  program.  —  Through  loans  on  or  purcnase  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  other  operations,  stabilizes 
tne  farm  price  of  agricultural  commodities  by  assuring 
farmers  a  minimum  price  or  by  removing’  and  disposing  of 
burdensome  surpluses. 

2.  Supply  program.  —  Procures  foods,  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof,  and  related  materials  to  supply  require¬ 
ments  of  United  States  Government  agencies,  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  and  relief  and  foreign-aid-programs. 

3.  Foreign  pure  ,ase  program.  —  °urc.iases  abroad  such  foods, 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof,  and  related 
facilities  as  are  needed  to  meet  both  foreign  and  domestic 
requirements . 

U ..  Commodity  export  program.  —  Exports  or  causes  to  be  exported, 
and  aids  in  tiie  development  of  export  mar  yets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  tnereof  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
and  exp  a  i  ding  foreign  markets  for  products  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  aiding  in  tne  disposal  of  commodities 
in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 

5.  Storage  facilities  program.  —  Througn  purchase  arid  main¬ 
tenance,  loans,  storage  .se  guarantees  and  suca  other  opera¬ 
tions  as  may  oe  necessary,  the  Corporation  provides  and 
encourages  the  increase  in  storage  capacity  necessary  bo 
carry  out  the  Corporation's  programs  efficiently  and  effec¬ 
tively. 

6.  Loan  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  conservation 
programs.  —  Under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  lc93d,  as  amended,  the  Corporation  loans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  each  fiscal  year  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
350,000,000,  as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  required  to 
make  advances  of  conservation  materials  for  the  agricultural- 
conservation  program.  These  loans  are  repaid,  with  interest, 
from  func  s  appropriated  to  carry  out  sections  7  to  17  of  the 
Soi.l  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  'ct. 

Administrative  Expenses 


Administrative  expenses  cover  tne  costs  of  the  general  supervisory  and 
operating  staff  engaged  in  carrying  out  tne  programs  of  the  Corporation. 
Estimated  costs  of  the  audit  of  tne  Corporation's  accounts  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  rental  costs  for  the  proportionate  share 
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of  the  office  space  in  Government- owned  buildings  occupied  by  personnel 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  based  on  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  Corporation,  are  included  as  administrative  expenses. 

Not  included  in  this  category,  however,  are  necessary  expenses  (including 
special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  excluding  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  operation, 
maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest.  Such 
expenses  are  treated  as  nonadministrative  as  provided  in  the  language 
carried  annually  in  the ■ appropriation  act  making  corporate  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  administrative  expenses.  The  language-  proposed  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952  authorizing  expenditures  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  contemplates  that  the  Corporation  will, 
consistent  with  its  establishedpractice,  treat  as  nonadministrative 
expense  all  expenses  of  the  types  which  have  been  so  treated  during 
the  194 9,  1950,  and  1951  fiscal  years.  It  is  also  contemplated  that 
administrative  expenses  will  be  accounted  for  on  an  obligation  basis 
as  has  been  tne  case  in  the  current  and.  prior  years. 

Administrative  services  are  performed  for  the  Corporation  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, .and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  assumes  its  equitable  share  of  the  costs  of  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  personnel  ano  - other  expenses.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  utilizes  the  s ervices  of  other  agencies  when  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  do  -so.  The  requested  administrative  expense  authorization 
does  not  include  any  amount  for  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  purchase  and  supply  programs,  under  which 
the  Corporation  procures  agricultural  commodities  for  sale  to  other 
Government  agencies,  foreign  governments,  domestic,  foreign,  or  inter¬ 
national  relief  or  rehabilitation- agencies,  and  to  meet  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  contemplates  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  these  programs.  Such  r  eim bur sernents,  which  are 
generally  obtained  through  a  mark-up  on  invoices  evidencing  sales  under 
these  programs,  are  creditedon  the  books  of  the  Corporation  to  an  income 
account  which,  in  turn,  is  charged  with  all  of  the  administrative 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  these  programs.  Balances- remaining 
in  this  account  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  are  used  in  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  defray  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  these  programs,  including,  of  course,  the  expense  of  liquidating 
all  phases  of  these  programs.  The- mark-up  is  established  at  a  rate 
which  is  sc  determined  arid  applied  as  to  provide  full  reimbursement  on 
an  over-all  basis  for  all  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  purchase  and  supply  programs  and  takes  into  account  the 
fact  that  with  respect  to  particular  commodities,  sales,  or  operations 
the  mark-up  may  be  more  or  iess  than  the  exact  administrative  expenses 
incurred.  The  rate  of  mark-up  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant. 
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'Program  Summaries .  . .  a 

The  following  summaries  cover  the  various  operations  which  the  Cor¬ 
poration  anticipates  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  19^2. 

Each  operation  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  six  types  of  programs  previously 
mentioned.  It  should  be  notedthat  any  variations  from  the  conditions 
assumed  may  result  in  changes  in  the  volume  and  character  of  the 
Corporation's  operations,  thereby  necessitating  change sin  the  program 
and  administrative  expense  estimates. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Com 


SIM.ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  com  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  areas  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  75  percent  of 
this  level  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing® 

Eli gib i~l  ity :  Eligible  commodity  is  ear  or  shelled  corn  produced 
in  1950  and  must  grade  No.  3  or  better ,  or  No.  Ij.  on  test  weight 
only,,  and  must  meet  moisture  requirements  for  safe  storage. 

Eligible  participants  are  195’0-crop  corn  producers  who  complied 
with  acreage  allotments® 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  are  avail¬ 
able  from  about  August  1,  1950  through  May  31,  1951®  In  areas 
where  the  State  FLA  Committee  determines  that  corn  cannot  be 
safely  stored,  throughout  the  full  storage  period,  the  final 
date  of  availability  shall  be  earlier  as  determined  by  the 
Committee®  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  farm-stored  com,  and  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
for  warehouse-stored  corn,  and  will  bear  interest  at  3  percent 
per  annum®  Support  prices  range  from  $1.36  to  31.61;  per  bushel 
in  the  commercial  corn  counties  and  from  *i®02  to  31.30  per 
bushel  in  the  non- commercial  com  counties.  Loans  will  be  due 
on  July  31,  1951,  unless  demand  is  made  earlier.  A  producer 
desiring  to  deliver  com  under  a  purchase  agreement  must 
declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-uay  period  ending 
on  July  31,  1951,  or  ending  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation.  The  producer  will' not  be 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity!  however,  the  number 
of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered,  ^he  purchase  price 
Till  be  the  applicable  support  price  established  for  the  corn 
at  the  approved  point  of  delivery. 

Authority :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public' Law  85,  Cist  Congress) 
particularly  section  5(a)!  and.  Title  I,  section  101  (d), 

(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9 • 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1951  corn 
crop  and  it  is  estimated  that  80  million  acres  will  be 
planted,  yielding  a  production  of  3,300  million  bushels. 
Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  to  increase  to  about  3,300 
million  bushels  because  of  increased  livestock  numbers  and 
heavier  feeding  to  meet  the  continued  strong  demand  for'  pork 
and  beef.  Tilth  exports  estimated  at  65  million  bushels,  total 
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disappearance  will  be  in  excess  of  the  1951  crop  production.  Thus, 
farm  prices  of  eligible  com  are  estimated  to  average  at  or  near 
the  support  level.  7'ith  this  price  level,  loans  on  the  1951  crop 
are  estimated  at  only  250  million  bushels  which  is  substantially 
under  loans  made  or  anticipated  on  any  of  the  three  preceding  crops. 
Also,  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1952  from  loans  made  on  the 
.1950  crop,  loans  extended  on  prior  crops  and  from  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  are  estimated  at  112  million  bushel's.  This  is  considerably 
less  than  the  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1950  and  estimated 
for  1951. 

Anticipated  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1950  and  1951  crop 
years  are  559  and  492  million  bushels,  respectively.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  major  portion  of  these  stocks  will  be  owned  by 
the  Corporation ,  -  •  ' 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Cotton,  Upland 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  cotton  at  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  August  1,  1950,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1950,  of  specified  grade  and  staple. length,  in 
bales  of  at  least  300  pounds  not  compressed  to  high  density. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1950-crop  upland  cotton 
with  legal  right  to  pledge  it  as  security  for  a  loan,  and  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  associations  acceptable  to  the  President, 

CCC. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  in  all  cotton- produc¬ 
ing  States  from  August  1,  1950,  through  April  30,  1951,  to 
individual  producers,  and  through  May  15,  1951,  to  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  All  loans  will  ma+ure 
July  31,  1951,  or  earlier  upon  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  ware- 
house-stored  cotton  covered  by  Producer's  Note  and  Loan  Agreements, 
on  farm-stored  cotton  by  notes  secured  by  cotton  chattel  mortgages, 
and  on  cotton  covered  by  bills  of  lading  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  shortage  of  storage  space  and  where  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
handling  the  cotton.  Loans  may  be  obtained  by  producers  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation,  and  by 
cotton  cooperative  associations  direct  from  the  Corporation.  All 
cotton  must  be  classed  by  a  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture*  The  classification  fee  is  25  cents  a 
bale.  Support  rates  will  be  equal  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  of 
August  1,  1950.  The  basic  loan  rate  is  applicable  to  Middling 
7 /8- inch  cotton  at  average  location®  The  average  loan  rate  for 
Middling  7/8-inch  upland  cotton,  gross  weight,  is  27.90  cents 
per  pound  (90  percent  of  the  August  1  parity  of  31.00  cents  per 
pound).  Premiums  and  discounts,  with  appropriate  location  differ¬ 
entials,  will  apply  for  each  of  the  other  qualities  of  eligible 
cotton.  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  loans  were 
available  to  eligible  producers  in  the  early  harvesting  area  at 
27  cents  a  pound  for  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton  at  average  location. 

Cotton  not  redeemed  by  maturity  ante  will  be  handled  in  accord¬ 
ance  wi  +h  loan  agreements  under  which  CCC  has  the  right  to  sell, 
purchase,  or  pool  the  cotton  upon  maturity  and  nonpayment  of  the 
loans. 
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Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Publi c  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress )-- 
particularly  section  5(a);  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
will  not  be  in  effect  during  the  1951-crop  year.  Since  the  1950 
crop  is  below  normal  and  demand  is  at  a  high  level,  the  Department 
has  asked  cotton  farmers  to  increase  production  to  16  million 
bales  in  1951.  It  is  anticipated. .that  2  million  bales  would  go 
under  loan. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM ,  BASIC  COMMODITIES 
P  eanut  s 


SUMMARY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  peanuts,  to  promote  orderly 
marketing  and  to  stabilize  prices. 

Eligibility:  Merchantable,  195^  crop,  farmers  stock,  quota  peanuts 
and  merchantable,  1950  crop.  No.  2  shelled  peanuts  (and  other 
kernels  contained  therein)  produced  from  such  eligible  farmers 
stock  peanuts.  Producers  and  shellers  are  eligible  if  they  meet 
all  requirements  such  as  those  relative  to  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  inspection,  etc. 

Operat ions:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  eligible  producers 
at  90%  of  parity  (averaging  about  $2l6  per  ton)  as  of  August  1, 
1950,  and  may  be  made  through  January  31*  1951  maturing  June  1, 
1951 »  or  earlier  on  demand.  Such  loans  are  made  on  a  not e-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  peanuts  stored  in  approved  structure, 
on  or  off  the  farm.  Recourse  loans  are  available  to  eligible 
shellers  on  eligible  farmers  stock  peanuts  at  $10  per  ton  less 
than  support  levels,  between  August  1,  1950  and  June  15,  1951i 
(maturing  August  31»  1951 »  or  earlier  on  demand)  when  secured  by 
pledge  of  negotiable  warehouse  receipts.  Loans  are  available 
directly  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  approved  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  at  3 1°  interest. 

Purchases  of  eligible  farmers  stock  peanuts  at  support  prices  will 
be  made  from  eligible  producers  between  August  1,  1950  and  June 
15*  1951*  Such  purchases  will  also  be  made  from  eligible  shellers 
between  August  1,  1950  and  April  30,  1951=  Purchases  of  No.  2 
shelled  peanuts  (and  other  kernels  contained  therein)  will  be  made 
from  eligible  shellers  between  August  1,  1950  and  November  30, 

1951 »  with  limitations  on  the  amounts  determined  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress) 
particularly  section  5(a);  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19^9  (Public  Law  4-39  >  81st  Congress);  and  section  359  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  by  section 
6(a)  of  Public  Law  471,  81st  Congress. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas  being  in  effect  for  the  1951  crop; 
thus  the  harvest  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1,960,000  acres 
which  at  an  estimated  yield  of  740  pounds  per  acre  (1945-49 
average  adjusted  for  trends)  would  provide  an  estimated  1,450 
million  pounds.  Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  1,430 
million  pounds  and  20  million  pounds  are  expected  to  be  exported. 
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Tho  latter  figures  comparo,  respectively,  with  1951  estimates  of 
1,711  million  pounds  and  20  million  pounds*  Of  the  amount  disap¬ 
pearing  domestically,  about  1,180  million  pounds  will  be  used  at 
prices  equal  to  or  above  support  prices.  The  total  1951  crop 
surplus,  there  fare,  is  estimated  at  250,000,000  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  140  million  pounds  will  be 
purchased  at  the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts,  while  about 
110  million  pounds  will  be  acquired  at  the  oil  value  price 
applicable  to  "excess”  peanuts. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Ri  C0 

SUMMARY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  rice  at  90  percent  of  psrity  as 

of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1950-crop  rough  rice  and  must 
grade  U.  S.  No*  4  or  better,  having  a  head  yield  of  not  less  than 
25  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  rough  rice,  and  must  contain  not  more 
than  14 is  percent  moisture  (not  more  than  15  percent  in  California 
and  Arizona),  classes  I-X,  inclusive. 

Eligible  participants  aro  producers  and  associations  of  producers 
who  comply  with  acreage  allotments. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loams  aro  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1951,  and  will  mature  April  30,  1951,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  not e-and- chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
rice  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loons  may  bo  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Inter¬ 
est  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  Loan  rates, which 
average  about  $4.56  per  hundredweight,  reflect  to  producers 
90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1950.  Premiums  and  discounts 
apply  for  the  various  varieties,  grades,  and  milling  qualities. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1951.  Producers  desiring  to  sell  rice  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  a  purchase  agreement  mil  have  a  30-day  period  during 
which  to  declare  their  intention  to  sell.  This  period  will  end  on 
April  30,  1951,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation.  The  producer  will  not  bo  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantity;  however ,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantit y  that  may  be  delivered. 

Rice  delivered  vail  be  purchased  at  the  applicable  support  price. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporat  ion  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress)- 
particularly  section  5(a);  and  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  A  national  acreage  allotment  of  1,868  mllo/oEt  acres 
has  been  announced  for  the  1951  rico  crop.  Marketing  quotas 
will  not  be  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop.  The  estimated  production 
is  about  40.2  million  hundred  weight.  This  production  plus 
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estimated  carryin  stocks  of  2.3  million  hundredweight  will 
provide  a  total  supply  of  about  42.7  million  hundredweight. 
Markets  at  or  above  support  levels  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  the  higher  quality  rice;  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
200,000  hundredweight  of  rice  which  meet  only  minimum  eligibility 
requirements  for  price  support  will  probably  be  delivered  to  the 
Corporation  in  settlement  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  quantity  ivill  be  sold  to  millers,  of 
which  100,000  hundredweight  will  be  repurchased  as  milled  rice. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  plus  50,000  hundredweight  of 
milled  rice  carryover  from  the  1951  fiscal  year  will  be  sold, 
without  loss,  by  June  30,  1952. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Tobacco 

SUE:  ;.RY  OF  IATEST  OPERATIONS  : 

Objective :  To  support  the  average  prices  received  by  growers  of 
United  States  aid  Puerto  Rican  Tobacco. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  tobacco  of  the  1S50  crop  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Eligible  participants  are 
growers  of  flue-cured,  Burley,  fire-cured,  and  dark  air-cured 
tobaccos  who  are  in  compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas.  Growers  of  all  non-quota  kinds  of  tobacco 
(Maryland  and  cigar  filler  and  binder)  are  considered  "cooper- 
ators11  for  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

Operations:  Non-recourse  loans  are  offered  to  cooperators  at 
following  levels:  Flue-cured  and  Burley,  90$  of  parity;  fire- 
cured,  75$  of  Burley  rate;  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured, 
66  2/3$  of  Burley  rate;  Maryland,  86$  of  parity;  cigar  filler 
and  cigar  binder  86$  of  parity. 

No  support  mil  be  available  to  non-cooperators.  The  loan  rates 
will  be  based  on  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1950  for  flue- 
cured  and  as  of  October  1,  1950  for  the  other  types.  No  loans, 
except  those  necessary  to  cover  carrying  and  handling  charges, 
mil  be  made  under  the  program  prior  to  or  after  the  dates 
indicated: 


Earliest  Date 


Latest  Date 


Flue- cured 

Burley,  fire-cured  and 
dark  air-cured 
Maryland 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(except  Puerto  Rican) 
Puerto  Rican 


July  1,  1950 

Nov,  1,  1950 
April  1,  1951 

Sept.  1,  1950 
Feb.  1,  1951 


February  28,  195L 

April  30,  1951 
September  30,  1951 

July  31,  1951 
September  30,  1951 


Loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  and  mature 
on  demand,  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1953,  unless  extended  by  CCC. 

Loans  are  made  through  grower  cooperative  associations  or  other 
responsible  organisations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in 
receiving,  handling,  and  selling  their  tobacco.  No  commercial 
insurance  is  carried  on  tobacco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  the 
Corporation  assumes  the  physical  loss  or  damage  on  the  jtobacco  and 
charges  the  loan  account  with  a  collateral  fee  of  1  l/2  cents  per 
month  per  $100  outstanding  on  the  principal  amount  of  the.  loan  on 
tobacco  stored  in  continental  United  States  and  3  cents  per  $100 
per  month  on  tobacco  stored  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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Under  the  loan  agreements  the  cooperatives  in  the  auction  areas  bear 
overhead  costs  in  connection  with  the  loan  operation  i'n  an  amount  not 
less  than  12  cents  per  cwt.  and  are  .authorized  to  charge  growers  an 
amount  equal  to  12  cents  per  crwt .  In  the  cigar  areas,  this  charge  is 
established  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  relative  cost  involved. 

Authority;  CCC  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (Public  law  806,  80th  Congress, 
Public  Lav;  85,  Slst  Congress)  —  particularly  section1  5(a)  j  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  28,  1945,  59  Stat.  506]  and  sections  101(c)  and 
101(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949* 

BASIS,'  1952  ESTIMATE:  It  is  assumed  that  the  1951  crop  of  tobacco  will 
increase  to  2/068  million  pounds,  about  7  million  pounds  over  the 
indicated  production  for  1950  and  73  million  above  1949.  Decreases 
in  the  production  of  the  dark  types  of  tobacco  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  increases  principally  ill  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco 
resulting  from  quota  adjustments » 

The  1950  indicated  crop  yields  are  high,  and  consequently  slightly 
lower  yields  are  anticipated  under  projected  rtiormal"  growing 
conditions.  Pith'  a  carry-over  estimated:  to  amount  to  about  3.3 
billion' pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951  crop  year  and  imports 
of  96  million  pounds,  the  total  supply  in  the  1950-51  marketing 
year  will  be  about  5»5  billion  pounds. 

Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  to  increase  over  1949  crop 
(1540  million  pounds)  to  the  level  of  about  1604  million  pounds 
in  1951-1952.  Exports  are  expected  to  increase  to  58I  million 
pounds.  Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  CCC 
Trill  make  loans  on  I50  million  pounds  of  the  1951  crop  and  will 
have  275  million  pounds  of  the  3291  million  pound  carryover  under 
loan  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1952.  «• 

It  is  expected  that  nominal  losses  will  be  incurred  by  CCC  during 
the  fiscal  year  1952  due  to  write-offs  on  loans. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PR OGR^lV,; ‘Basic  Commodities'  '  '  ’ 

—  !  IJheat  /lv  '  r.'  ;•  % 

SUIfli’ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

5  Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  90  percent'  pf  parity 
and  to  promote  orderly  marketing* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  will  be  wheat  produced  in  1951 
and  shall  be  (1)  wheat  of  any  class  grading  No.  3  or  better; 
or  (2)  wheat  of  any  class  grading  No.  4  or  No.  5,  on  the  factor 
-  of  “test  weight"  and/or  because  of  containing  "Durum"  and/or 
:  "Red  Durum"  but  otherwise  grading  No.  3  or  better.  Eligible 
participants  will  be  1951-crop  wheat  producers  who  are  in 
compliance  with  the  regulations  with  respect  to  wheat  acreage 
allotments . 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  harvest 
’  (about  Nay  15)  through  January  31*  1952,  and  will  mature 
•'  April  30,  1952  ,  or  ..earlier  on  demand.  Farm-storage  loans  wri  11 
J  ’  be  made  on  a  note- and- chattel  mortgage  basis  and  warehouse- 

storage  loans  will  be  made,  on  a  note-and- loan  agreement  basis. 
Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation. .  The  level  of  support  will  be  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  July  ,,  1951,  but  in  no  event  will  the  support 
rate  be  less  than  Si  .99  per  bushel  as  a  national  average. 

Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per,  annum. 

'  Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to .producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  1952*  .  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
wheat  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must 
declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30- day  period  ending 
’  on  April  30,  1952,  or  ending  on  such,  earlier  date  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation.  The  producer  will  not  be 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number 
of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  Ihe  purchase  price 
will  be  the  applicable  support  price  established  for  the 
wheat  at  the  approved  point  of  delivery. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress) 
particularly  section  5(a);  and  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTL  ATE:  A  national  planted  acreage  allotment  of  72.8 
million  acres  has  been  announced  for  the  1951  wheat  crop. 
Marketing  quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop. 

With  such  an  allotment  the  1951  orop  production  is  estimated 
at  1,185  million  bushels.  This  production  together  with 
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estimated  carryin  stocks  of  445  million  bushels  and  imports 
of  50  million  bushels  will  give  a  total  supply  of  1,680 
million  bushels.  Domestic  consumption  is  estimated  to  be 
782  million  bushels  end  exports  are  estimated  to  be  250 
million  bushels.  Included  in  estimated  exports  of  250 
million  bushels  is  180  million  bushels  to  be  exported 
pursuant  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Thus,  carry¬ 
out  stocks  are  estimated  at  648  million  bushels  with  the 
Corporation  holding  422.6  million  bushels  of  the  total 
carryout  on  June  30,  1952.  If  supplies  in  commercial 
channels  are  reduced  and  producers  reduce  their  holdings 
below  the  present  budget  estimate  then  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  CCC  inventory  will  be  larger  than  the  budget 
estimate  of  422.6  million  bushels.  This  estimated  CCC 
inventory  includes  anticipated  deliveries  of  220  million 
bushels  from  the  1951  crop  and  202.6  million  bushels  on 
hand  from  prior  crops. 

World  wheat  stocks  in  the  4  principal  wheat  exporting  countries 
on  July  1,  1950  totaled  7^3  million  bushels,  120  million 
bushels  or  18  percent  above  the  663  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  1950  crops,  particularly  the  Canadian  crop,  are  expected 
to  be  above  avera.ge  which  may  increase  the  world  carryover 
into  the  1951  crop  year.  An  increased  supply  will  probably 
increa.se  competition  for  export  markets  thus  depressing 
export  prices.  The  assumed  average  U,  S.  port  price  for 
wheat  during  fiscal  year  1952  is  $2.50  per  bushel  which 
is  about  l6  cents  under  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  losses  on  anticipated  sales  of  135  million 
bushels  are  estimated  at  $21,600,000. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FROGRAT,  Designated  Donbas ic  Commodities 

•  ‘  •  •  ■  v  '•  r  :  .  ■  •  i  :  ■  • 

Honey . 

SIP  I  ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS :  .  ’  , 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  which  beekeepers  receive  for  honey . 

Eligibility:  An  eligible  packer  is  any  individual  or  legal  entity 
having  ownership  of,  or  provision  for,  facilities  to  purchase, 
receive,  handle,  process,  pack,  and  store  honey  and  who  enters 
into  an  appropriate  agreement  with  CCC  and  agrees  to  pay  bee¬ 
keepers  not  less  than  the  support  price. 

Eligible  commodity  is  limited  to  extracted  honey,  equivalent  to  or 
better  than  U.  S.  Grade  B,  packed . in  '6 O-pound  or  larger  containers, 
and  produced  in  Continental  United  States.  Roney  with  a  moisture 
content  in 'excess  of  that  stipulated  for  Grade  B  (18. 6N)  but  not 
in  excess  of  2 ON  is  eligible  on  the  "basis  of  price  differentials 
reflecting  the  cost  of  reducing  the  mqisture  content  to  the 
prescribed,  level. 

Operations:  purchases  of  eligible  honey  are  made  in  Continental 
United  States  during  the  period  April  1,  1950  through  Larch  31, 

1951,  from  packers,  including  cooperative  marketing  associations , 
who  enter  into  agreement  with  CCC  And  pay.  not  less  than  support 
price  for  all  eligible  honey  they  acquire.  The  support  price  for 
honey,  Grade  B  or  better,  delivered  to  packers’  plants  by  bee¬ 
keepers,  in  60-pound  containers,  is  9  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
60  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  April  1,  1950,  the  beginning 
of  the  1950  marketing  season.  , 

The  agreement  with  packers  may  provide  for  processing  and  repacking 
eligible  honey  acquired  by  the  packer. 

The  price  paid  to  packers  shall  not  exceed  the  support  price  plus 
packer  costs  applicable  to  such  honey. 

Honey  acquired  under  this  program  is  to  be  sold  principally  for 
domestic  food  and  non-food  uses. 

Authority:  CCC  Charter  Act  (P.L.806,  80th  Congress)  and  section  201(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (P.L.  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIIATE:  The  estimate  is  based  on  a  probable  production  of 
about  240  million  pounds  of  honey  (slightly  more  than  the  preceding 
year),  a  total  supply  of  275  million  pounds  and  domestic  utilization 
and  exports  of  about  215  million  and  15  million  pounds,  respectively. 
It  is  ejected  that  the  Corporation  would  be  reoxuired  to  purchase 
about  25  million  pounds  of  honey.  This  entire  amount  is  expected 
to  be  resold  at  an  average  loss  to  the  Corporation  of  5  cents  per 
pound . 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGPAK,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Y3.ll:  and  Put  ter  fat 
SUn 'ARY  07  IATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  general  levels  of  prices  to  producers  for 
mi3.k  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  such  commodities  from 
January  1950  to  ;  arch  19.51  • 

Eligibility:  Eligible  dairy  products  must  be  produced  and  located  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  must  be  in  units  of  not  less  than 
tariff  minimum  carlots  for  the  area  "where  the  products  are  located. 
Under  present  operations  the  following  products  are  eligible: 

Butter  must  be  U.  S.  Grade  B  or .higher,  solid  packed  in  commercial 
containers . 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  must  be  spray  and  roller  process,  U.  S. 

Extra  Grade,  packed  in  e::port  containers. 

Cheese  must  be  American  Cheddar  of  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher,  packed 
in  commercial  domestic  or  e:port  containers. 

Evaporated  milk  must  contain  not  less  than  7*9/  milk  fat  and  25.9^ 
total  milk  solids  and  be  packed  in  14-1/2  Oz.  cans  with  48  cans  in 
a  commercially  acceptable  box. 

Operations :  Purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  offers  and 
acceptances  pursuant  to  announcements  setting  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  purchase,  purchase  contracts  will  be  dated  after 
December  31,  1949  and  not  later  than  I  arch  31,  1951*  The  Corporation 
has  assured  an  open  announcement  to  buy  carlots  f.o.b.  anj^  location 
at  the  following  prices: 

Cheddar  cheese,  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher  . .  310  per  lb. 

Butter:  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher  . .  600  per  lb. 

U.  S.  Grade  B . . . .  58d  per  lb. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  U.  S.  Extra:  spray  type.  124-0  per  lb. 

roller  type  lOg-0  per  lb. 

Evaporated  milk .  3«95  per  case 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act,  as  amended  (62  Stat. 

1070,  63  Stat.  154),  particularly  section  5(a))  and  Title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  law  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,  1952  ESTUATES:  The  large  supplies  of  feeds  available  in  marketing 
year  19 5G  will  encourage  continued  heavy  feeding  and  high  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow.  Therefore,  although  the  total  number  of  milk  cows 
is  expected  to  remain  about  the  sane,  total  milk  production  is 
expected  to  approximate  121  billion  pounds  in  both  the  marketing 
years  1951  ana  1952.  Some  improvement  in  domestic  demand  in  1952 
is  anticipated  but  may  be  partly  offset  by  a  decline  in  exports  of 
dairy  products.  Production  will  probably  exceed  demand  at  the 
support  price  levels  in  marketing  year  1952,  but  continued  support 
at  the  current  levels  will  require  less  price  support  purchase 
operations  than  fhe’ 1951  program. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PEOGRAT,  Designated  Donbas ic  Commodities 

T  To  hair 


SUI1 'ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS! 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  mohair  to  producers  during  1950 
at  574  •!/’  of  I 'arch  15,  1950  parity. 

Eligibility;  All  mohair  produced  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  territories  is  eligible  for  support. 

Operations ;  Due  to  current  high  mohair  prices  and  the  likelihood  of 
continued  high  prices  during  this  marketing  season,  no  operations 
are  contemplated.  However,  if  operations  become  necessary  they  will 
be  conducted  in  the  following  manner;  Under  agreements  with  CCC, 
handlers  will  make  purchases  for  the  account  of  CCC  directly  from 
producers,  pools,  or  secondary  handlers ,  and  CCC  may  also  buy  from 
handlers  wool  purchased  by  handlers  in  their  own  name  from  producers 
in  lots  of  3,000  pounds  or  less.  The  appraisal  value  of  each  lot 
of  mohair  acquired  will  be  determined  by  appraisers  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  handling  charges  except 
appraisal  charges  will  be  borne  by  CCC.  A  service  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  appraisal  expenses. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Taw  85,  Gist  Congress)  — 
particularly  section  5  3  and  Title  II,  section  201  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  439,  Gist  Congress). 

BASIS,  1952  GSTII'ATE:  J  ohair  prices  are  currently  substantially  above 
the  parity  price  of  mohair.  U.  S.  mohair  stocks  are  at  an 
extremely  low  level,  and  there  are  no  ind.iciations  of  a  major 
decline  in  prices  during  the  next  twro  years. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

potatoes 

SUIT 'ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  potatoes;  to  promote  maximum 

utilization  of  the  crop  and  minimize  waste  and  spoilage;  and  to 
encourage  acreage  adjustment. 

Eligibility:  In  any  area  where  a  marketing  agreement  and  order 
program  is  feasible,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  price  support 
shall  be  or  shall  become  inoperative  in  the  event  (a)  growers  fail 
to  approve  issuance  of  a  marketing  order,  or  (b)  growers  take 
action  sufficient  to  require  termination  of  a  marketing  order.  The 
eligibility  requirements  are  subject  to  the  above  stated  limitations. 

Eligible  participants  are  (1)  growers  who  have  paid  a  service  charge 
and  complied  with  their  individual  acreage  allotments  and  marketing- 
regulations  under  applicable  marketing  agreements  and  orders,  (2) 
dealers,  licensed  under  the  PAC  Act,  who  have  paid  not  less  than 
the  support  prices  to  eligible  growers  and  who  have  agreed  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  the  program. 

Eligible  potatoes  are  1950  crop  potatoes  which  meet  the  quality 
requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  or  better,  2  inches  minimum 
diameter,  have  been  produced  in  areas  eligible  for  price  support, 
and  which  otherwise  meet  program  requirements. 

Operations :  Purchases  of  1950-crop  potatoes,  in  fresh  form,  will 
be  made  through  June  30,  195l»  prices  are  being  supported  at  a 
national  average  for  the  season  of  11.01  per  bu.,  which  represents 
6 Of'  of  parity  as  of  January  1,  1950.  Allowances  are  made  for 
marketing  services  performed. 

Operation  may  be  curtailed  or  suspended  in  individual  areas  during 
periods  where  it  has  been  determined  that  average  prices  received 
have  been,  or  are  at  such  levels  as  will  assure,  insofar  as 
practicable,  each  eligible  grower  in  such  area  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  season  average  price  for  Ills  merchantable 
potatoes  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  season  average  support  price 
for  such  area.  Disposition  is  by  sale  to  Government  agencies,  by 
sales  to  export  outlets,  by  domestic  commercial  channels,  by 
manufacturers  of  products  made  from  potatoes,  for  use  as  livestock 
feed  (except  potatoes  harvested  from  land  infested  with  golden 
nematode),  and  in  other  domestic  channels,  and  by  donation  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 3 
and  by  other  legal  means  in  accordance  with  plans  approved,  by 
the  President,  CCC. 
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Authority;  CCC  Charter  Act  (p.  L.  006,  80th  Congress)  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (P.  L.  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,,  1952  ESTIMATE:  No  estimat e  is  shown  for  the  19 52  fiscal  year 
because  p.L.  471,  81st  Congress,  prohibits  price  support  on  the 
195-1-crop  potatoes  unless  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.  At 
present,  no  enabling  legislation  has  been  passed.  Therefore,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  price  support  operations 
on  the  1951  potato  crop. 
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PTIICE  SUPPORT  PPOGTIAJ  ,  designated  Tlonbasic  Commodities 


Tung  Huts 


SUINAPY  07  TATES T  OPERATIONS 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  tung  nuts  and.  tung  oil. 

Eli gibilit37' ;  Producers  of  1950  crop  tung  nuts.  Tung  nuts  must  be 
nature,  air-dried,  dark  colored  and  with  hard  hulls  suitable  for 
crushing.  Ting  oil  must  meet  federal  specifications,  must  be 
supported  by  a  certification  that  the  quantity  pledged  does  not 
exceed  the  quantity  processed  for  the  producer  from  his  1950  crop, 
and  must  be  evidenced  by  an  acceptable  warehouse  receipt  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  quantity  and  compliance  with  federal  specifications. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  are  available 
on  eligible  tung  oil  from  November  1,  1950  through  June  30,  1951* 
Loans  mature  October  31,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand  and  bear 
interest  at  3<5«  They  are  made  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
with  a  warehouse  receipt  constituting  the  security.  The  support 
price  for  tung  oil  is  25.1  cents  per  pound,  on  the  basis  of  the 
support  price  for  tung  nuts  plus  an  allowance  for  cost  of  milling. 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  tung  nuts  at  6 Of/,  of 
parity  (which  is  "63.00  per  ton)  as  of  November  1,  1950  through 
January  31,  1951*  The  producer  has  the  option  of  delivering  either 
tung  nuts  or  tung  oil  -  and.  any  quantity  of  either  -  w  thin  the 
maximum  amount  of  tung  nuts  specified  in  ‘the  purchase  agreement. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (public  Law  806, 
80th  Congress)  particularly  section  ..5(a)  thereof ;  sections  201  and 
401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Taw  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,  1952  ESTBIATE:  The  budget  estimate  assumes  an  estimated  supply  of 
105,520,000  pounds.  This  supply  is  slightly  less  than  recent  years' 
average  supplies j  however,  due  to  large  supplies  of  other  drying  oils, 
such  as  linseed,  prices  of  tung  oil  are  expected,  to  be  at  or  slightly 
below  the  support  level.  Thus,  the  Corporation  will  probably  acquire 
about  14,000,000  pounds  during  fiscal  year  1952.  losses  on  sales  of 
such  stocks  are  estimated  at  $750,000. 

Since  preparation  of  the  above  estimate  world  demand  for  oils  has 
increased.  Assuming  that  this  demand  continues  through  fiscal  year 
1952,  it  is  doubtful  that  CCC  will  acquire  any  stocks. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGPiAI/j  Designated  Honbasic  Commodities 

Wool 


sun  ary  op  latest  ope’Atiqhs  • 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  wool  to  producers  during  1950 

~~  at  9Qfp  of  ]  'arch  15,  1950  parity. 

Eli gibility :  All  types  and  grades  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  produced 
in  the  continental  United.  States  and  territories  are  eligible  for 
support . 

Operations :  Due  to  current  high  wool  prices  and  the  likelihood  of 
continued  high  prices  during  this  marketing  season,  no  operations 
are  contemplated.  However,  if  operations  become  necessary  they 
will  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  Under  agreements 
entered  into  with  CCC,  handlers  will  make  purchases  for  the 
account  of  CCC  directly  from  producers,  pools,  or  secondary 
handlers,  and  CCC  may  also  buy  from  handlers  wool  purchased  by 
handlers  in  their  own  name  from  producers  in  lots  of  3,000  pounds 
or  less.  The  grade,  type  and  appraisal  value  of  each  lot  of  wool 
acquired  will  be  determined  by  appraisers  employed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  shrinkage  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  core  test  and  other  methods.  All  handling  charges 
except  appraisal  charges  will  be  borne  by  CCC.  A  service  charge 
to  cover  appraisal  expenses  will  be  made  in  the  amount  of  4/10 
cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  and  8/10  cents  per  pound  on  scoured 
or  carbonized  wool. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  .Act  (  ublic  Taw  806, 
80th  Congress),  particularly  section  5;  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (Public  Law  439,  81st  Congress),  particularly  Title  II, 
section  201(a). 

EASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  majority  of  the  United  States*  wool  requirements 
are  normally  imported.  U.  S.  wool  prices  usually  remain  above  world 
wool  prices  as  a  result  of  the  U.  3.  tariff.  World  wool  consumption 

has  exceeded  production  by  such  a  large  margin  since  the  close  of 
the  war  that  wartime  surpluses  have  been  used  and  a  world -wide  wool 
shortage  is  in  prospect.  Domestic  wool  prices  currently  exceed 
125  percent  of  parity  and  are  expected  to  remain  substantially  above 
90  percent  of  parity  for  the  next  two  years. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Ron basic  Commodities 

Barley 


SUI1TARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1951-crop  barley  and  to  promote 
orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  barley  produced  in  1951  end  .grading 
U.S.  No.  5  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1951- 
crop  barley. 

Operations :  '.Nonrecourse  loans  mill  be  available  from  harvest  (about 
pay  15,1951)  through  January  31,  1952  and  Trill  mature  April  30, 

1952,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans  will  be  made  on 
a  not e-and -chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  barley  and  on  a 
note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  barley.  Loans 
will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum,  purchase 
agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through  January 
31,  1952.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  barley  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  Ms  intention  to  sell  with¬ 
in  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  1952.  The  producer  will  not 
be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however ,  the  number  of 
bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered.  ‘  CCC  will  not  assume  any  warehouse  charges, 
except  receiving  charges  incurred  by  the  producer  prior  to  "'ay  1, 

].952 .  A  track  loading;  payment  of  2  cents  per  bushel  will  be  made 
to  the  producer  on  barley  delivered  to  CCC  on  track  at  a  country 

pOiiTG  . 

Authority :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 
30th  Congress),  as  amended  -  particularly  section  5(a);  and  Titles 
III  and  I V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949* 

BASIS  OF  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  a  total  estimated 
supply  of  395  million  bushels  -  1951  crop  production  of  275  million 
bushels,  carryin  stocks  of  100  million  bushels,  and  imports  of  20 
million  bushels.  Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  237  million 
bushels,  exports  at  20  million  bushels,  and  a  carryover  of  80  million 
bushels.  In  view  of  the  large  supplies  of  feed  grains,  barley  prices 
will  probably  remain  near  the  support  level,  and  It  is  estimated 
that  25  million  bushels  of  barley  will  be  placed  under  loan  and 
3  million  bushels  under  purchase  agreement.  Of  this  amount,  it  is 
anticipated  that  11  million  bushels  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Corporation  in  settlement  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PEOC-RAh,  Other  ITonbasic  Commodities 
Beans,  Dry  Edible 


SUIT  ARY  OP  LATEST  OPEiuTIOKS: 


Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1950-crop  dry  edible,  beans  at 
an  average  price  of  56.30  per  100  pounds  and  to  encourage  acre¬ 
age  adjustment. 


Higibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  dry  edible  beans  of  the  classes: 
Pea,  hedium  Unite,  Great  northern,  Small  Elite,  Plat '  Snail  White, 
Pink,  Small  Red,  Pinto,  Cranberry,  Red  Kidney,  Standard  Lima,  and 
Baby  Lima  produced  in  1950  on  a  farm  where  the  acreage  allotment 
is  not  exceeded.  Beans  delivered  to  COG  shall  grade  U.  S.  Ro.  2 


or  better  and  must  be  packed  in  suitable  100-lb.  bags.  Eligible 


participants  are  producers  of  dry  edible  beans  who  are  in  com¬ 


pliance  v/i til  their  acreage  allotments. 


Operations:  Loans  are  available  from  harvest  through  January  31, 
1951  and  mill  mature  April  30,  1951,  or  earlier  on  d.emand. 
Interest  -mill  be  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  annum.  Loans  are  made  on 
a  note-mid-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  beans  and  on  a 
note-and  loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  beans.  Loans 
may  be  obtained  from-  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from 
the  Corporation.  Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers 
from  harvest  through  January  31,  1951.  A  producer  who  elects 
to,  deliver  beans  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement 
must  declare  his  intentions  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period,  end¬ 
ing  April  30,  1951.  The  producer  is  not  obligated,  to  sell  any- 
specified  quantity;  however,  the  quantity  specified,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
S06,  80th  Congress),  as  amended,  particularly  section  5(a);  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop. 
Production  is  estimated  at  16  million  100-lb.  bags  and.  carryin 
stocks  at  6,9  million  bags,  making  a.  total  supply  of  23  million 
bags  which  should  more  than  provide  for  known  requirements. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  15  •  5-  million  bags  and  exports  of  1 
million  bags  will  leave  air  estimated  carryout  on  August  31,  1952 
of  nearly  7  million  bags.  Although  farm  prices,  are  expected  to 
be  at  or  above  support  levels  and.  demand  is  expected  to  increase, 
it  is  estimated  that  loans  will  be  made  on  2.5  million  bags  and 
purchase  agreements  on  1.2  million  bags,  and  that  750  thousand 
bags  will  be  delivered  to  CCC  in  settlement  of  loans. 


Present  Outlook:  There  will  be  no  acreage  allotments  on  the  1951 
crop  of  dry  edible  beans. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Cottonseed 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective*  To  support  the  price  of  19^0-crop  cottonseed  to 
producers . 

Eligibility:  Cottonseed  must  have  been  produced  in  the  continental 
United  Spates  in  1950  by  person  tendering  it  for  loan  or  purchase, 
or,  if  tendered  by  a  cooperative  association,  must  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  delivered  to  the  association  by  its  producer-members; 
or,  if  tendered  by  ginner  for  purchase,  must  have  been  purchased 
from  eligible  producers;  and,  to  be  eligible  for  farm-storage  or 
warehouse-storage  loan  on  identity-preserved  cottonseed,  must  not 
contain  more  than  11°^  moisture ;  and  on  warehouse-storage  loans  on 
commingled  cottonseed,  the  warehouse  receipts  must  show  the  grade. 

Operations: 


Loans:  Farm-sto re ge  nonrecourse  loans  will  be  made  at  $50.00  per 
ton  (support  at  approximately  73°^  of  September  1,  1950  parity)  to 
producers  directly  by  CCC  and  through  lending  agencies  on  a  note- 
and-chattel-mortgage  basis  for  cottonseed  stored  in  approved  stor¬ 
age  structures  on  or  off  the  farm  provided  no  warehouse  receipts 
are  out  standing.  The  settlement  rate  delivered  in  satisfaction 
of  such  loans  will  be  $E1,00  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100 )  with 
premiums  and  discounts  equal  to  the  same  percentage  of  such  price 
as  the  percentage  by  which  the  grade  delivered  exceeds  or  is  less 
than  basis  grade  (100). 

Warehouse-storage  nonrecourse  loans  will  be  made  at  $50*00  per  ton 
to  producers  on  the  basis  of  note  and  loan  agreement  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts  issued  by  warehousemen  approved  by  CCC.  If  the 
warehouseman  guarantees  delivery  of  the  grade  and  quality  shown  in 
the  warehouse  receipt,  the  producer  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  grade  and  quantity  delivered;  if  the  warehouseman  does  not 
guarantee  delivery  of  a  specified  grade  and  quantity,  settlement 
will  be  made  with  the  producer  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  grade 
and  quantity  of  the  cottonseed  delivered, 

CCC  will  not  assume  any  warehouse  charges  on  loan  or  purchase- 
agreement  cottonseed  incurred  by  the  producer  prior  to 
except  that  the  President,  CCC,  may  authorize  payment  to  ware¬ 
housemen  of  certain  charges  in  connection  with  receiving,  steri¬ 
lization,  and  transportation  of  cottonseed. 

Purchase  Agreements:  Producers  are  not  obligated  to  deliver  any 
specified  quantity" " but  shall  have  the  option  of  delivering  at  the 
loan  settlement  rate  for  the  grade  delivered  any  quantity  within 
the  maximum  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  executed  by  him. 
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Purchases :  The  President,  CCC,  will  issue  an  open  offer  to  pur¬ 
chase  cottonseed  from  ginners  or  from  eligible  producers.  Ginners 
must  certify  that  all  cottonseed  offered  was  purchased  from  eli¬ 
gible  producers  and  that,  since  filing  of  notice  by  the  ginner  of 
his  intention  to  participate,  he  has  not  at  any  time  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  ihe  date  of  sale  to  CCC  paid  any  producer  less  than  $1+7.00 
per  ton  basis  grade  (100).  Purchase  rate  to  ginners  will  be 
per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100). 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress  )- 
particularly  section  5(a);  and  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  191+9. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  for  the  1951  crop  28.9  million  acres  of  cotton  will  be  har¬ 
vested  compered  with  18.1+  million  acres  for  the  1950  crop.  As  a 
result  production  of  cottonseed  will  increase  from  1+, 031,000  tons 
in  crop  year  1950,  to  about  6,1+1+5,000  tons  in  1951*  At  the  same 
time,  production  of  competing  oilseeds,  primarily  soybeans,  will 
be  slightly  reduced.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  market  price 
will  be  at  about  the  support  level.  Based  on  these  assumptions, 
it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed  will  be  purchased, 
loans  will  be  made  on  200,000  tons,  loans  on  175,000  tons  will  be 
repaid,  and  that  the  Corporation  will  acquire  25,000  tons  of  col¬ 
lateral  . 
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PRICE  ST1PPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Flaxseed 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  flaxseed  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced  in  1951  and  grading 
TJ.  S'.  No.  2  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of 
1951-crop  flaxseed. 

Operations*  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
October  Jl,  1951 »  in  Arizona',  California,  and  in  those  counties  in 
Texas  which  are  not  designated  as  purchase  counties,  and  through 
January  31,  1952,  in  all  other  States.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note- 
nnd-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  flaxseed  stored  on  the  farm  and  on 
a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  when  stored  in  an  approved  public 
warehouse.  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum  and  will  mature  on  January  31*  1952,  or  earlier  on  demand,  in 
Arizona,  California,  and  Texas  counties  not  designated  as  purchase 
counties,  and  on  April  30,  1952  in  all  other  States,  Purchase 
agreements  are  available  on  eligible  flaxseed  for  the  same  periods 
and  areas  as  are  loans.  A  producer  electing  to  deliver  flaxseed 
to  the  Corporation  must  declare  his  intention  in  this  regard  within 
a  30-day  period  ending  January  31*  1952,  in  Arizona,  California  and 
Texa s,  and  ending  April  30,  1952,  in  all  other  States,  or  on  such 
earlier  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  CCC.  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specific  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will 
be  the  applicable  support  price  established  for  the  flaxseed  at 
the  approved  point  of  delivery.  Direct  purchases,  if  necessary, 
will  be  made  in  designated  Texas  counties  from  harvest  through 
July  31,  1951»  if  the  market  price  is  not  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  support  in  such  counties.  This  operation  may  be  necessary, 
since  flaxseed  prod  viced  in  this  area  contains  excess  moisture  and 
cannot  be  stored  without  deterioration.  Direct  purchases,  if  made, 
will  be  through  State  and  County  PMA  Committees,  or  authorized 
flaxseed  dealers.  The  purchase  price  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
loan  rate  in  the  respective  counties.  Flaxseed  may  be  toll- 
crushed,  exchanged  or  sold  under  agreement  to  purchase  flaxseed 
products  to  prevent  undue  loss  from  possible  deterioration.  The 
support  rate  is  based  on  the  national  average  support  price  of 
$2.65  per  bushel.  This  price  represents  60°^  of  parity  as  of 
September  1,  1950* 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress)  - 
particularly  section  5(a);  and  sections  J>01  and  I4.OI  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  19Av9 • 
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B&SIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated 
supply  of  38*3  millicn  bushels  -  1951"crop  production  of  3k*3 
million  bushels  from  3*5  million  acres  and  carryin  stocks  of  I4..O 
million  bushels.  This  estimated  supply,  based  on  planted  acreage 
of  about  3*1  million  acres  and  yield  of  about  9*8  bushels  per 
acre,  together  with  relatively  large  carryin  stocks,  will  provide 
31.8  million  bushels  for  domestic  uses,  2,5  millicn  bushels  for 
export  and  leave  a  carryout  of  1|.,0  million  bushels.  It  is  assumed 
that  prices  paid  to  farmers  will  substantially  exceed  support 
prices  and  that  loans  made  on  I4.  million  bushels,  will  be  repaid. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonb&sic  Commodities 
Naval  Stores 


STWIA.RY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective*  Tc  support  the  level  of  prices  to  producers  of  gum 
naval  stores  at  60  percent  of  April  1,  1950  parity. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  naval  stores  include  (l)  processed  turpentine 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  and  stored  in 
approved  bulk  tanks,  (2)  processed  rosin.  Federally  graded  at  not 
lower  than  Grade  "G,  "  packed  in  standard  metal  drums  and  placed  in 
approved  storage,  and  (3)  crude  gum  stored  at  processing  plants 
adequately  equipped  with  storage  facilities.  Producers  may  pledge 
the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  stored  crude  gum,  the  ware¬ 
houseman  being  obligated  to  process  the  gum  within  specified  time 
limits  and  deliver  the  processed  products  equal  to  or  better  than 
the  grades  and  weights  loaned  on. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
who  cooperate  in  the  1950  Gum  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  or 
otherwise  follow  good  conservation  practices  and  have  made  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  to  pay  any  indebtedness  -to  the  Department  or 
any  agency  thereof. 

Operations*  Loans  are  available  to  eligible  oroducers  throughout 
the  producing  area  through  December  31  ,  19c0  on  production  har¬ 
vested  in  the  calendar  year  1950,  mature  April  1,  1951  or  earlier 
on  demand,  and  bear  3  percent  interest  per  annum.  The  loan  rate 
computed  at  60  percent  of  the  April  1,  1950  parity  and  applied  to 
the  gum  naval  stores  production  unit  of  5 0  gallons  of  turpentine 
and  1,1+00  pounds  of  rosin  is  $86.82.  Initial  loan  rates  are  1+0 
cents  per  bulk  gallon  of  turpentine  and  $l+.77  per  cwt.  of  rosin. 
Grade  “G"  or  better. 

Producers  are  required  to  execute  an  agreement  with  the  Association 
containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  loan  is  made, 
including  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  all  requirements  of  eli¬ 
gibility  for  loan.  The  association  enters  into  agreements  with 
warehousemen  and  such  agreements  are  assigned  to  CCC .  Payment  of 
the  loan  proceeds  to  the  producer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman 
(acting  as  agent  of  the  Association)  making  request  therefor  upon 
CCC  through  the  Association.  Such  payments  are  made  by  check 
directly  to  producers  or  their  designees  by  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Reserve  Bank, 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.,  Sup,  II,  s7lU;  P»  L.  85,  81st  Congress),  particularly 
section  5(&)  thereof;  and  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19U9  (P.  L.  1+39,  81st  Congress). 
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BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 

the  production  of  both  gum  and  wood  naval  stores  will  be  maintained 
at  about  the  same  level  in  1950  end  1951  as  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  production  estimates  are  less  likely  tc  be  in  error  than  dis¬ 
appearance  forecasts  since  yields  of  gum  naval  stores  are  steadier 
than  those  of  field  crops  and  because  wood  naval  stores  output  is 
a  manuf a cturing  operation  rather  than  an  agricultural  enterprise. 

Rosin:  The  1951  production,  most  of  which  is  marketed  in  the  fis- 
cal  year  1952,  is  estimated  at  l+.l  million  hundredweight  of  gum 
rosin  and  6»5  million  hundredweight  of  steam-distilled  wood  rosin. 
This  production,  together  with  carry-in  stocks  of  I4..2  million  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  small  imports  of  Mexican, gum  rosin  will  provide  a 
total  available  supply  of  IZ4. , 8  million  hundredweight.  Domestic  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  1950  crop  has  been  unusually  large  so  far,  and 
the  domestic  market  is  expected  to  absorb  8.6  million  hundredweight 
of  the  1951  crop.  Exports  are  expected  to  continue  to  expand 
slightly  as  industrial  recovery  progresses  in  the  major  consuming 
nations  and  are  estimated  to  absorb  3»5  million  hundredweight. 
Carry-cut  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  1951  season  should  approximate 
2.7  million  hundredweight. 

Under  these  conditions  the  1980  end  1951  loan  programs  will  serve 
mainly  to  permit  producers  to  pledge  their  products  during  the 
flush  season  and  redeem  them  during  the  slack  season  when  markets 
are  stronger.  Estimated  pledges  of  1951  crop  rosin  would  total 
1.6  million  hundredweight  and  most  of  these  loans  would  be  redeem¬ 
ed,  leaving  an  estimated  0 .14.  million  hundredweight  to  be  acquired, 
CCC  inventory  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1952  would  total  2,2  million 
hund  re  dwe  i  ght . 

Turpentine;  The  1951  crop  is  estimated  at  nearly  J>h  million  gal- 
lons  of  gum  turpentine  and  the  various  types  of  wood  turpentine. 

In  addition,  carry-in  stocks  of  9^  million  gallons  and  imports 
from  Mexico  of  nearly  1  million  would  provide  a  total  supply  of  I4I4. 
million  gallons.  The  comparatively  low  and  steady  turpentine 
prices  prevailing  up  to  September  1950  encouraged  both  the  domes¬ 
tic  distribution  and  export  of  this  commodity,  with  a  steady  dimin¬ 
ution  of  CCC  stocks.  However,  prices  rose  sharply  in  September  as 
a  result  of  the  international  situation.  In  1952  domestic  disap¬ 
pearance  of  28§  million  gallons  plus  exports  of  7  million  will 
leave  a  carry-out  of  less  than  9  million  gallons. 

Under  these  conditions  the  turpentine  loan,  like  that  on  rosin, 
will  serve  mainly  to  permit  orderly  marketing  by  producers  of  the 
flush  season  surplus.  Of  estimated  loans  on  2  million  gallons, 
at  least  I2  million  should  be  redeemed  and  §  million  would  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  CCC.  Total  CCC  stocks  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1952  should 
approximate  800,000  gallons. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Non  ha  sic  Commodities 


Oats 


SUMMARY  OP  LATEST  OHJRATIONS  : 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1951-crop  oats  and  to  promote 
orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  1951-crop  oats  grading  U.  S. 

No.  3  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1951-crop 
oats. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  harvest 
(about  May  15,  1951)  through  January  31,  1952  and  will  mature 
April  30,  1952,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans 
will  be  made  on  a  no te-and- chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored 
oats  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  fbr  warehouse-stored 
oats.  Interest  will  be  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 
Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers,  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  1952.  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  oats 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  1952. 
The  producer  is  n  t  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity; 
however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement 
is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  Corporation 
will  not  assume  any  warehouse  chargos,  except  receiving  charges 
incurred  by  the  producer  prior  to  May  1,  1952.  A  track  loading 
payment  of  2  cents  per  bushel  will  be  made  to  the  producer  on  oats 
delivered  to  the  Corporation  on  track  at  a  country  point. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress),  as  amended  -  particularly  section  5(a);  and 
Titles  III  an  d  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  supply  of 
1,661  million  bushels  of  oats,  consisting  of  1951  crop  production 
of  1,350  million  bushels,  carryin  of  286  million  bushels  and 
imports  of  25  million  bushels.  It  is  anticipated  in  the  heavy 
grain  producing  areas  that  producers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
support  program  notwithstanding  the. t  the  average  price  tc  farmers 
maybe  si  ightly  above  support  levels.  It  is  estimated  that  12.5 
million  bushels  will  bo  placed  under  loan  and  5  million  bushels 
under  purchase  agreement,  and  that  about  8  million  bushels  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Corporation  in  settlement  r f  loans  and  purchase 
agreements. 
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PRICE  SUPP0P51  PROCRALI,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

SH.IAPY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1951-crop  rye  and  to  promote 
o  rd  erly  mafke  t  ing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity,  is  rye  produced  in  1951  and  grading 
U.  S.  no.  2  or  letter,  or  grading  No.  ,3  solely  on  the  factor  of 
test  weight  out  otherwise  grading  No.  2  or  better. 

Eligible  'participants  are  producers  of  1951-crop  rye. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  '111  be  available  from  harvest 
(about  Lay  15,  1951)  through  January  31,  1952  and  will  mature 
April  30.,  1952,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans 
will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm- 
stored  rye  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse- 
stored  i ye.  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
per  annum.  Purchas e  a  .re enent s  will  be  offered  to  producers 
from  harvest  through  January  31,  1952.  .A  producer  desiring  to 
deliver  rye  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must 
'declare  his  .intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on 
April  30,  1952.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  speci¬ 
fied  quantity;,  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  bo  delivered. 
The  Corporation  will  not  assume  any  warehouse  charges,  except 
receiving  charges  incurred  by  the  producer  prior  to  iky  1,  1952. 

A  track  loading  payment  of  2  cents  per  bushel  will  be  made  to  the 
producer  on  rye  delivered  to  the  Corporation  on  track  at.  a  country 
point. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress) ,  as  amended  -  particularly  section  5(a) ; 
and  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  -ict  of  1949. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTLATE:  The  budget  estimate-  is  based  on  an  anticipated 
production  of  20  million  bushels,  which  is  4  million  below  the 
1939-48  average.  The  total  available  supply,  including  carry  in 
stocks  of  10  million  bushels  and  imports  of  6  million  bushels, 
is  estimated  at  36  million  bushels.  There  has  been  a  marked  dorm- 
ward  trend  in  the  harvested  acreage  of  rye  for  a  number  of  years 
because  of  competition  from  other  crops  for  available  land.  Al¬ 
though  the  estimated  supply  is  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
normal  domestic  and  export  requirements,  it  is  likely  that  the 
market  price  will  remain  well  above  the  support  level.  It  is 
estimated  that  producers  who  wish  to  hold  rye  in  storage  for 
marketing  later  in  the  season  at  a  more  advantageous  price  will 
place  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  about  1.6  million  bushels 
of  rye,  and  that  only  .3  million  bushels  will  be  delivered  to  CCC. 
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PEI CE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  ITonoasic  Commodities 
Seeds,  Hoy  and  Pasture 
SIIE.AEY  OP  LaTEoT  OPPELVUOilS: 

Oo.i -active:  To  support  the  price  of  1950-crop  hay,  pasture  and 
range  grass  seed  in  order  to  encourage  planting  and  harvesting 
so  that  adequate  sup  lies  will  he  available  for  future  years. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  seeds  are  certain  alfalfas,  clovers,  and 
grasses  produced  in  1950.  Seed  delivered  to  CCG  must  be  cleaned, 
bagged,  and  tagged  and  meet  specifications  determined  by  the 
Corporation.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1950-crop 
eligible  seed. 

Operations:  nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  July  13,  1950 : 
through  January  31,  1951  and  will  mature  April  30,  1951  (Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1951,  in  the  case  of  buffalo  grass  seed)  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies 
or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Farm-storage  loans  are  made  on 
a  no te-and-cha t tel  mortgage  basis  and  warehouse-storage  loans 
are  made'  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis.  Loans  -/ill  bear  ■  - 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  Pur  elms  e  agre  aments 
are  offered  to  producers  from  July  13,  1950  through  January  31, 
1951.,.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  seed  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  1951  (ending  on 
September  30,  1951  in  the  case  of  buffalo  grass  seed).  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  how¬ 
ever,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  basic  support  prices 
range  fronv: 4f  to  il.25  per  pound  depending  upon  variety,  purity 
and  gemination. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
£06,  GOth  Congress) ,  as  amended  -  particularly  section  5(a) ; 
and  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  Sup  lies  of  hay,  pasture  and  range  grass  seeds 
were  small  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950- crop  year;  prices  were 
at  high  levels,  and  Imports  have  been  large.  Expanded  production 
of  these  seed  crops  was  to  be  expected.  Production  prospects 
for  the  1951  crop,  ‘especially  for  the  perennial  and  biennial 
seeds  are  potentially  large.  Korean  Lespedeza,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  in  unlimited  supply,  is  not  included  in  the  price  support 
program;  Kobe  Lespedeza,  be  corns  e  of  an  unusually  favorable  liar- 
vest  season  in  1949  is  in  adequate  supnly  -  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  surpluses  are  unlikely.  Supplies  of  Common  or  Tern,  76 
and  Sericea  Lespedeza  do  not  appear  to  meet  the  present  level  of 
demand.  It  is  estimated  that  loans  will  be  made  on  30  million 
pounds  of  hay  and  pasture  seed,  of  which  10  million  pounds  will 
be  acquired  in  settlement  of  loans;  purchase  agreements  will  be 
made  on  5  million  pounds  but  none  will  bo  delivered  to  the 
Corporation. 
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PRICE  SUPPOBT  PROG-DAM,  Other  iTonbasic  Commodities 
Seeds,  Pinter  Cover  Crop 
SUMMPY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  muter  cover  crop  seeds  (and 
some  natural  component  mixtures  thereof). 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1951-crop  high-quality  seed, 
cleaned,  bagged,  and  tagged,  of  the  following  varieties:  hairy, 
common  and  Pillanette  vetch;  crimson  clover;  common  ryegrass, 
blue  lupine;  and  rough  peas.  Eligible  participants  are  producers 
and  cooperative  marketing  associations  of.  producers. 

Operations:  nonrecourse  loans  vri.ll  be  available  to  producers  from 
harvest  through  December  31,  1951,  and  mill  mature  January  31, 
1952,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  ..111  be.  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  seed  and  on  a  note-and- 
loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  seed.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corp©- 
-ratiqn*.t  Interest  will  be  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 
Punches e  agr e emen t s  will  be  available  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  December  31,  1951.  Producers  electing  to  deliver  seed 
to  COG  under  -pur-chase  agreements  must  declare  their  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  31,  1952.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  will  not  be  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity 
but  shall  have  the  option  of  delivering  any  quantity  up  to  the 
maximum  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement.  Support  prices 
range  from  4 <p  to  16.5^  per  pound  depending  on  variety. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress),  a,s  amended  -  particularly  section  5(a); 
and  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  net  of  194-9. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  short  crops  of  previous  -ears  which  had  to 
be  supplemented  with  extensive  imports  brought  about  high  prices 
and  thereby  stimulated  1950  crop  production.  Prospective  supplies 
for  1950-51  are  above  normal  and  should  provide  a  large  reserve 
against  future  demands.  However,  expanding  domestic  use  of  winter 
cover  crop  seeds  does  not  make  these  surpluses  appear  too  burden¬ 
some.  Eurthermore,  there  is  a  potential  European  market  for 
most  of  them.  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  production  of  -Inter  cover  crop  seed  will  total  about  387 
million  pounds;  estimated  carry  in  stocks  of  about  250.5  million 
pounds  and.  imports  of  5.1  million  pounds  will  make  a  total  supply 
of  642.6  million  pounds.  Domestic  disappearance  of  437  million 
pounds  and  exports  of  20  million  pounds  -111  leave  an  estimated 
carryout  of  about  185.6  million  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that 
loans  will  be  made  on  175  million  pounds  and  that  28  million 
pounds  will  be  delivered,  in  settlement  of  loons;  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  -jill  be  made  on  16.7  million  pounds,  of  which  4.2  million 
pounds  will  be  delivered  to  the  Corporation. 
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PUCm  SUPrG.Jl  P-fOG-BA.,  Other  ‘hr. basic  Co  nodities 

'fiorghumsggJQrain 

Sul-  ABY  OF  LAHiuT  OP-aui'T  IOx'TS : 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of.  1950-crop,  grain  sorghuiis  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  grain  sorghums  produced  in  1950 
grading  ho.  4  or  setter.  Eligible.  participants  are  producers  of 

•  1950-crop  ‘grain  sorghums. 

Operations;  ITonrecoubse  loans  are  available  from  July  13,  1950 

through  January  31,  1951  end  .dll  .  mature  l.iarcli  31,  1951,  or  earlier 

•  Oil  denial d.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies 
or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Farm-storage  loans  v.dll  be  se- 

■  cured  by  notes  and  chattel  mortgages  and  warehouse-storage  loans 
Pill  be  secured  by' notes  and  loan  'agreements.  Loans  mill  bear 
interest  at  the"  rate  of  3%  per  annum.  Purchase  agreements  are 
offered  to  producers  from  July  13,  1950  through  Jaiuazy  31,  1951. 

-  1  A  producer  desiring'  to"  deliver  grain  sorghums  to  the  Corporation 

under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
>  vd thin  a :  30-day 'period  eiidfiiggl larch  31,  1951.  The  producer  is 
'  •  ’ not  obligated  to  Sell  any  specified  quantity;  •  ho*; /ever,  the  amount 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  trait 
may  be  delivered.  The  national  average  support  price  is  1,37  per 
hundredweight,  which  is  equal  to  65%  of  parity  as.  of  July  1,  1950. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Cor  poration  Charter  net  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress),  as  amended  -  peuticularly  section  5(a); 
and  Titles  III  and  IV  'of  the  -x _  ri cultural  Act  of  1949. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTILIAxE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  a  total  supply 
of  103.6  million  eft,,  consisting  of  1951  crop  production  of 
72,8  million  cwt,  and  a  carzyin  of  30.8  million  cwt.  Domestic 
disappearance  is  expected  to  be  67.2  million  cwt. ,  exports  22.4 
million  cwt.  aid  carryover  14  million  cwt.  In  vie'..7  of  the  large 
supplies  of  feed  grains, 'grain  sorghums  prices  will  probably 
remain  hear  the  support  level,  aid  it  is  estimated  that  20 
million'  cwt.  of  the  1951  crop  will  be  placed  under  loan  and  2 
million  cwt.  under  purchase  -agreement.  Deliveries  aider  the 
purciui.se  agreement  operation  and  in  settlement  of  loais  are 
estimated  at  13  million  cwt. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Soybeans 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1950-crop  soybeans  and  to 

promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  soybeans  having  moisture 
content  not  in  excess  of  14  percent  and  grading  U.  S.  Wo.  4  or 
better  on  all  other  factors.  Eligible  participants  are 
producers  of  1950- crop  soybeans. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
August  15,  1951)  through  January  31,  1951,  maturing  May  31, 
1951,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  soybeans  stored  in  approved  farm- 
storage  structures  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts,  when  place  of  storage  is  an 
approved  public  warehouse.  Loans  are  made  at  the  national 
average  support  price  of  $2.06  per  bushel,  which  represents  80 
percent  of  the  parity  price,  as  of  September  1,  1950.  Premiums 
and  discounts  for  moisture  content,  damage,  location,  etc.,  for 
all  eligible  grades  are  substantially  in  line  with  established 
commercial  differentials.  Loans  nay  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  Purchase  agree¬ 
ments  are  available  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  51,  1951.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  soybeans  to 
the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  so  declare 
his  intentions  within  a  30-dav  period  ending  May  31,  1951,  or 
on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation. 

A  producer  is  not  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity 
of  soybeans  to  .CCC;  hoi -ever,  the  number  of  bushels  specified 
in  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  which  may  be 
delivered.  The  purchase  price  will  be  applicable  support 
price.  Service  fees  and  track-loading  payment  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  established  CCC  policy.  The  support  price  of  the 
1950-crop  soybeans  wall  be  £2.06  per  bushel,  the  national 
average  support  price,  representing  80%  of  parity,  as  of 
September  1,  1950. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress,  public  Law  85,  81st  Congress) 
particularly  section  5(a)j  and  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated 
supply  of  251  million  bushels  --  19  51  crop  production  of  246 
million  bushels,  from  12  million  acres  and  carryin  stocks  of 
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5  million  bushels.  It  is  assumed  that  prices  to  farmers  will 
average  in  excess  of  the  support  price,  and  that  all  loans  on 
the  commodity  will  be  redeemed  by  producers.  It  is  anticipated 
that  no  purchases  or  sales  will  be  made  under  the  price  support 
program  and  that  no  deliveries  will  be  made  of  any  soybeans 
under  purohase  agreements. 


SUPPLY  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Object ive;  This  program  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  meet  requirments  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense*  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  other 
governmental  agencies,  foreign  governments,  relief  agencies, 
and  Section  J>2  or  any  similar  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Operat ions?  Purchases  are  confined  to  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Purchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a 
Federal  Government  agency,  require  (l)  a  firm  requisition  or  a 
firm  contract  from  the  claimant  and  (2)  a  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  of  cash  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  or  other  acceptable  financial  arrangements.  Purchases 
for  Federal  agencies  require  a  written  order  constituting  a  firm 
obligation.  Purchases  may  be  ma.de  in  advance  of  firm  commitments 
and  prior  to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific  authorization 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  when  it  is  anticipated  that  no  risk 
of  loss  is  involved.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
authorize  the  purchase  and  stockpiling  of  commodities  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

Generally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  at 
either  an  announced  price  or  on  an  off er-and -acceptance  basis 
in  quantities,  at  times,  and  at  prices  which  shall  cause  the  least 
disturbance  in  market  prices.  Purchases  may  also  be  made  under 
formal  competitive  bids. 

Transfers  to  claimants  are  at  prices  designed  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  all  costs  incidental  to  carrying  out  this  oper¬ 
ation.  Disposition  through  commercial  channels,  donations,  or 
destruction  are  made  in  accordance  with  statutory  requirements 
and  authorized  policy. 

During  fiscal  year  1950  wheat,  flour,  soybeans,  sugar,  lard,  and 
vegetable  oils  consisted  of  the  major  part  of  the  supply  pur¬ 
chases.  The  Corporation  also  transported,  stored,  and  disposed 
of  Mexican  canned  meat  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry’s  foot-and-mouth  disease  eradication  activities 
in  Mexico.  Sales  to  claimants  were  approximately  51  percent 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  46  percent  to  ECA  programs, 

2  percent  to  cash-paying  foreign  governments,  and  1  percent  to 
other  claimants. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  St  at, 
1070-1075*  as  amended  by  P,  L.  #5*  Slst  Congress;  and  15  U.S.C., 
Supp ~  II,  7l4-7l4o )  particularly  section  5(c)* 
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FOREIGN  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 
SUMMARY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  procure  abroad  foods  and  agricultural  commodities 

and  either  import  into  the  United  States  or  sell  to  United  States 
Government  agencies  and  foreign  claimants  without  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

Operations :  Purchases  for  United  States  Government  agencies  and 

foreign  claimants  without  importation  into  the  United  States  are 
made  after  receipt  of  firm  requisitions  or  purchase  orders. 
Purchases  for  importation  into  the  United  States  are  based  on  the 
requirements  of  Federal  agencies,  agencies  of  foreign  governments, 
private  relief  organizations  distributing  food  abroad,  and  similar 
claimants . 

Purchases  usually  are  made  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis, 
however,  purchases  are  not  made  in  excess  of  comparative  market 
prices  in  the  United  States. 

Purchases  in  fiscal  year  1950  were  limited  to  three  commodities. 
Sugar  purchases  fhom  Cuba  amounted  to  approximately  346  thousand 
tons,  approximately  6  million  pounds  of  frozen  beef  was  purchased 
in  Mexico,  and  13  million  pounds  of  copra  from  the  Philippines. 
These  purchases  were  made  primarily  for  the  Department  of  Defeats*’ 
for  use  in  occupied  areas  and  for  countries  participating  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program. 

The  program  expected  in  fiscal  year  1951  includes  100  thousand  tons 
of  sugar,  about  21  million  pounds  of  Mexican  frozen  beef,  and  30 
million  pounds  of  wool  which  is  being  purchased  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat.  1070- 

1075,  as  amended  by  P.  L.  85,  81st  Congress;  and  1  5  U.S.C.,  Sup. 

II  I  714-714o)  particularly  section  5(c). 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  -  PROGRAM 

Under  its  Commodity  Export  Program,  the  Corporation  may  export  or  cause 
to  be  exported  or  aid  in  the  development  of  export  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  products.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
retain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  produced  in  the  Nnited  States  and  to  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  excess  to 
domestic  needs,  ^hile  only  a  wheat  export  program  is  reflected  in 
the  1952  budget,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  other  commodities  may  be 
exported  or  caused  to  be  exported,  should  conditions  develop  which  were 
not  anticipated  at  the  tine  the  19^2  budget  was  prepared. 

CCC  WHEAT  AMD  WHEAT  FLOUR  EXPORTS  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  INTERNAT  10NAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  implement  the  International  ^heat  Agreement,  The 
objective  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement’  is  to  assure 
supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat 
to  exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 

Eligibility:  Importing  countries  that  have  approved  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  arc  eligible  to  purchase  approximately 
22§  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  equivalent  produced 
in  the  United  States  at  specified  prices,  The  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  may  be  sold  by  the  CCC  or  by  commercial  exporters. 

Onerations:  There  are  two  types  of  activities  under  this  operation: 

” nr  Sale  of  wheat  acquired  under  the  price  support  program  and 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  acquired  under  the  supply  program  which  the 
Corporation  determines  to  be  eligible  for  recording  against  the 
guaranteed  quantities  of  the  U.  s.  Government  and  the  importing 
countries  under  the  International  ‘Wheat  Agreement.  Salcs  are 
.  made  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  equivalent  price 
provided  in  the  International  ‘'Wheat  Agreement.  Sales  prices  may 
be  determined  at  the  time  of  sale  and  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
shipment.  In  addition,  purchaser  may  be  charged  for  carrying 
charges  and  marketing  costs  as  permitted  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement |  (2)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  commercial  exporters  of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
processed  therefrom  in  the  united  States  pursuant  to  sales  to 
participating  countries  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
determines  are  eligible  for  entering  in  the  records  of  the  Wheat 
Council  as  salcs  against  the  guaranteed  quantities  of  this  country. 
The  nayments  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  published  announcements 
of  the  rate  for  the  date  or  period  of  sale.  Rates  mil  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  current  domestic 
market  prices  and  current  prices  equivalent  to  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  basic  maximum  price  of  $1.80  per  bushel  for  N©.  1 
Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 
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Since  tile  exact  -cos  t  of*  operations-  under  the  agreement  cannot  he  deter¬ 
mined  until  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1949  authorizes  the  Corporation -to. use  its' general  borrowing 
authority  to  pay  current  obligations  and  then  request  the  Congress  to 
provide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corporati  on' for  any  losbos  incurred 
under  this  program.  Pending-  such  reimbursement,  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  W  establish'  'the  net  costs  of  operations  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  a  s'-i  an  account  receivable,  •  •  ' 

Authority:  Section  2  of  the  International  Whbat' Agrebmrent  - Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  421,  81st  Congress)  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act,  as  amended,  particularly  Sections-  5(c)  and'  (f) thereof , 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate' is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
*.  \  sales  will  continue  to  be  basod  bn  the  maximum  Wheat  Agreement  price  dur¬ 

ing- fiscal  year  19*52.  With  this  assumption  it  is  estimated  that  ISO 
million  bushels  will  be  exported  compared'  with  the  1951-52  W*  S.  quota 
of  220  million  bushels.  The  cost  of  such  exports  to  the  government  is 
estimated  at  9115,200,000.  In  arriving  at  this  amount  it  is  assumed 
that  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  will  be  close  to  price  support  levels. 
Converted  to  an  f.o.b*  ocean  vessel' basis-,  weighted  according  to  the 
quantities  expected  to  be’ exported  from  the  various  U,  S.  ports,  the 
domestic  price  is  estimated  to'  be  $2.46  per  bushel.  The  weighted  aver¬ 
age' price  at  which  it  is  estimated  wheat  will  be  sold  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  $1,32  per  bushel.  This ’price  is  based  on  the  maximum  price  of 
$1.30  per  bushel  for  ITo,  1' Manitoba  northern  wheat  in  store  Port  William/ 
4  •  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  converted  to  an  f <jbcb0 !  ocean  vessel  basis  U.  S. 

ports  adjusted  to  take  account  of  "quality  differences  between  HWeighted 
average  U,  S.  wheat n  and  Ho o  1  Manitoba  northern  Wheat.  Thus,  the 
difference  between  $2C46  and  31.32  or  64  cents  per  bushel  represents 
the  estimated  per  bushel  cost  chargeable  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  * '  "  ' ' * 
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•  STORAGE  P49XLXTI3S  PROGRAM,  ..  . 

summary  op  latest  operations:  \ ' .  "  ;//  ;u ' 

Ob j  ective:  To  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  for  QCC-owned  and  pro¬ 
ducer-owned  commodities;  to  assist  producers,  in  financing  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities;  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  needed  commercial  storage  facilities;  and  to  assist 
producers  in  financing  the  purchase  of  suitable  mechanical  driers  to 
facilitate  safe  farti  ••storage*  • 

Querati  onsi  Bins  and  granaries  are  bought  by  the  Corporation  on  an  offer- 
and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  only  in  areas  where  it  is  determined 
that  existing  privately-owned  storage  facilities  are. .not  adequate.  Con¬ 
tracts  had  been  awarded  through  December  1,  1950  for  the  purchase  of 
-storage  units  having  a  capacity  of  approximately  503»000,000  bushels, 
p  This  is  in  addition  .to  the  44,000,000  bushel  capacity  purchased  x>rior 
to  1941  and  presently  owned  by  the  Corporation. 

Storage  use  guarantees  are  made  under  agreements  with  commercial  firms, 
including  cooperatives,  in  order  to  encourage  the  construction  of  ad- 
.  ditional  commercial  storage  facilities  for  farm  commodities  in  areas 
where-  additional  facilities  are  necessary.  The  guarantees  made  under 
the  agreements  are  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  as  to  the. Capacity  that 
will  bo  utilized  or  a  guarantee  as- to  the  rate  of  earnings  from  storage 
.  t- in  the  now  facility,  or  ,  a  combination  ’  of  both.  The ’Corporation  fulfills 
,  tho  guarantee,  either  by  actual  storage  of  CCC-owhed  commodities,  or 
■;"by  making  s  payment.  Storage  rates  must  not  exceed  the  rate  the  Cor- 
•  poration  is  paying  for  comparable  storage  in  the  same  .area  at  the  time 
,  the  agreement  is  made*  ‘  * . 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending  agencies 
or  by  the  Corporati on,  for  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
suitable  farm-storage  facilities.  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of 
about  five  years,  payable  in  equal  annual  principal  payments  beginning  /1 
January  31»  1951*  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  any  now  farm-storage 
facility  is  45  cents  per  bushel  of  capacity  ($30  PGr  ton  of  cottonseed 
capacity),  providod  that  such  maximum  amount  does  not  exceed  85  pcr_ 
cent  of  tho  cost  incurred.  Loans  are  socured  by  mortgages  on  such 
facilities.  The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  tho  borrower  to 
prepay,  the  amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of  the  proceeds  from 
any  price  support  loan  or  purchase  agreement  due  the  borrower  within 
12  months  preceding  the  date  on  which  the  installment  falls  due.  Any 
past  due  installment  may  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due 
the  borrower  on  any  program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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Recourse  loans  are  mado  to  producers,  either  through  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
gre.in  driers.  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of  throe  years,  pay¬ 
able  in  equal  annual  principal  payments  beginning  January  31, 

1951,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  any  single 
drier  is  75  percent  o f  the  delivered  cost.  Loans  are  secured  by 
chattel  mortgages.  The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the 
borrower  to  prepay,  the  amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  any  price  support  loan  or  purchase  agreement 
due  the  borrower  within  12  months  preceding  the  dato  on  which 
the  installment  fhlls  due.  Any  past  due  installment  may  bo 
deducted  and  paid  out  c  f  any  amounts  due  the  borrower  on  any 
program  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Au thority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat. 

1070-1075,  as  amended  by  P.  L.  85,  81st  Cong.;  15  U.S.C.,  Sup. 

II  |  714-714c),  particularly  sections  4(h)  and  5(a)  and  (b). 

BASIS,  1952  ESTIMATE :  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  will 

acquire  about  100  million  bushels  of  bin-type  storage  capacity 
during  fiscal  year  1952.  This  capacity  will  be  available  to 
replace  certain  emergency  type  space  such  as  airplane  hangars, 
etc.  and  to  meet  storage  requirements  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  commercial  storage  space.  This  estimate  is  subject 
to  change  to  the  extent  that  commercial  space  becomes  available. 

Producers  are  being  urged  to  increase  farm  storage  structures 
in  order  to  hold  the  grain  on  the  fhrm  for  fhture  feeding  require¬ 
ments.  Loans  are  offered  for  financing  the  construction  of  new 
structures  or  fbr  the  improvement  of  existing  facilities.  It  is 
estimated  that  loans  vail  be  made  covering  7h  million  bushels  of 
farm  storage  capacity  during  fiscal  year  1952. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  estimate  indicating  granary  purchases 
of  100  million  bushels,  it  appears  that  increased  domestic 
disappearance  of  grain  and  a  possibility  of  increased  exports 
will  reduce  grain  bin  purchase  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1952. 
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(a)  Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Appropriation  Act,  1951 . * . ♦  .  .  $l6, 350*000 

Anticipated  Supplemental,  1951  (House  Document  Ho,  724)  «  3 >890, 000 

Base  for  1952  .  20,200,000  * 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . ... . '... . . .  20,200,000 

Change  . . . . .  -  - 


The  Budget  estimate  for  administrative  expenses  is  based  on  the  commodity- 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1952.'  The  accuracy  of  the  commodity  estimates 
are  dependent  upon  numerous  factors  such  as  weather  conditions,  volume 
of  agricultural  production  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries,  economic 
conditions  generally,  mobilization  needs,  and  other  complex  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  factors.  A. change  in  any -one  of  these  factors 'dr  any  combination 
could  result  in  substantial  Changes -in  the  program  'estimate's'.'  Since  the 
administrative  expens.es  required  are  based  insofar  as  possible  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  estimates,  they  .in  turn  would  be  subject  to  ’change. . . 

The  program  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1952’  are  based  oh  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  yields  would  continue  at  high  level's  in  the'  'c'r'op  years'  1950  and 
1951.  Accordingly,  the  grain1  inventories  own'ed-  by  the'  Corporation  are 
estimated  to  increase  somewhat  over  the  quantities' owned' during  fiscal 
year  1951.  ^hus,  administrative  funds  required’  in'  connect  ion'  with  acqui¬ 
sitions,  dispositions,  and  management  of  grain  stocks’  are*  est imbed •  to  be 
slightly  above  the  estimated  1951  costs  for  such' operations.  Storage 
facilities  purchased  for  the  storage’ of  CCC-owned  grains’ have  increased 
from  about  44  million. bushels ' of  capacity  as  of  July'  li  ’  1949  to  5^7 
bushels  of  capacity  as  of  December  31»  1950.  ^Hirther  increases  one  an¬ 
ticipated  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1952.  ’  It  is  estimated  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  in  connection  with  supervision  of  the  maintenance,  care, 
and  operation  of  bin-type  storage  facilities  will  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1952  because  of  the  expanded  program. 

Offsetting  these  estimated  increases  are  estimated  decreases  in  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  for  (l)  the  cotton  and  cottonseed  programs  And  (2)  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  price  support  operations  for  potatoes  and  eggs. 

The  following  tables  reflect  by  commodity  and  fiscal  year  the  estimated 
number  of  loons  made  and  the  inventories  owned  by  the  Corporation, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Comparison  of  Estimated  Number  of  Loans  Made* 
Pi  seal  Years  1951,  and  1952 


S  Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Commodity 

.  1951  ' 

1952 

(Estimated) 

(Est iraat ed) 

Barley . . . 

11,450 

11,450 

Beans*  dry  edible  . . 

10,450 

10,700 

Corn  . . . . 

265 , 800 

225,200 

Cottonseed . . . . 

—  — 

13,300 

Flaxseed  . . . . . . 

20,600  :  13.750 

Oat  s  . * . 

12 , 700 

12,700 

P eanut s  . . . . 

120 

100 

Peas,  dry  edible  . . . . 

—  — 

_  _ 

Potatoes . . . 

■  _  — 

— 

Rice  . . . 

2,000 

2,000 

Rye  . . . . . . 

2,950 

2,200 

Seedst  hay  &  pasture  . . . 

3,650 

2,90C 

winter  cover  crop  . . 

2,600 

2,500 

Sorghums,  grain  . . . 

37.800 

30,250 

Soyb eans  . . . 

15,500 

13,550 

Wheat  . . . . . 

291,600 

349,100 

Total  (excluding  cotton)  . . . .. 

677,220 

689 , 700 

Cotton  1/ . . . 

100,000 

2,000,000 

Total  Loans  Made . . . 

777,220 

2,689,700 

l/  Each  bale  of  cotton  represents  a  workload  unit. 


UNITES  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG SI  CULTURE 
Production  ana  Marketing  Administration 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Comparison  of  Beginning  Inventories  -  Price  Support  Program  -  Actual  Fiscal  Years  I9U7-I951  Inclusive, 
and  Estimated  Beginning  and  Ending  Inventories  for  Fiscal  Year  1952 


Fiscal  Year 

FiBCAl  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year  1952 

1^7 

(Actual ) 

Beginning 

Inventory 

1948 

(Actual) 

Beginning 

Inventory 

1949 

(Actual) 

Beginning 

Inventory 

1950 

(Actual) 

Beginning 

Inventory 

I95I 

(Actual) 

Beginning 

Inventory 

( Estimated) 

Beginning 

Inventory 

(Estimated) 

Ending 

Inventory 

IN  T  H 

U  S  A  N  D 

U  S  R  E  L  S 

_  . 

_ _ 

247931* 

5,648 

3l.u97  ' 

332,460 

13.374 

30,000 

398,887 

1,800 

■27.000 

335.887 

_ 

_ 

Flaxseed  . . 

2 

— 

105 

17,525 

__ 

_ 

9,881 

12,109 

13,000  : 

14,920 

__ 

_ 

778 

24,392 

■515 

73.705 

Sorghums,  Grain  . 

— 

— 

— 

37.500 

26,800 

2.  ISO 

3 

10,343 

227.17S 

53 

327.654 

_ 

_ 

1 

532.600 

422.600 

Total,  Thousand  Bushels  . . 

1 

Io5 

-.-J20.1Z3,  ■■ 

m*ih 

813.l2.87 

827.207 

IN  THOUSAND  POUNDS 


_ 

_ 

. 

482,486 

968,710 

422,000 

17,301 

145,308 

60,818 

161,649 

545,000 

670,000 

, 

_  _ 

__ 

Cottonseed  Products: 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

Dairy  Products : 

6.3*6 

121,649 

43,902 

367.932 

66,669 

10,902 

282,932 

.... 

_ 

58,902 

362,932 

93,919 

. 

94,356 

76. 581 

— 

83,410 

63,187 

236 

14,906 

3,218 

50.295 

89 

__ 

.  , 

_ 

. 

_  _ 

21.313 

, 

1,246 

. 

... 

371 

2,904 

295.836 

94,094 

40,282 

471,667 

5,66* 

535,000 

205,000 

1,411 

14,111 

91^226 

9.713 

30, 500 

15,000 

_ 

10^636 

18,300 

301,200 

96,000 

_ 

. 

1.074 

210,876 

725 

68,996 

384,686 

5.761 

7,365 

5,000 

206,686 

4,800 

206,577 

. 

. 

_ 

216,686 

10,000 

182,200 

Seed6,  hay  and  pasture  . . 

Seeds,  winter  cover  cron  . 

19.938 

9.227 

21,624 

103,852 

8.333 

33.20* 

9,816 

6.385 

6,761 

3.534 

2.615 

.. 

. 

1,566 

.. 

736 

477.921 

_ 

... 

__ 

_ 

Wool  . . . 

424. 660 

166.654 

96.020 

455 

_ 

-- 

Total,  Thousand  Founds  . 

552.653 

1.047.177 

372.2^6 

1,^03. 688 

3.  339.691 

2.0l*7,o66 

1.439.369 

IN  T  H 

U  S  A  N  D 

bales 

Cotton  . 

1,342 

13 

_ 

1 

3.415 

2 

_ 

IN  THOUSAND  GALLONS 


Turpentine  . .  :  —  ;  —  :  1,900  :  3,410  :  2,557  :  800  :  800 


FMA  OB 

12/21/50 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  #  *  #  Provided  further,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  discharge  [$66,698,457]  indebtedness  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  canceling  notes 
issued  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  amount  of  the  capital  impairment  determined  by  the  appraisal 

of  June  30.  1950  (but  not  to  exceed  $427,000.000),  pursuant  to 
[section]  sections  1  and  4  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-l,  4). 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  restore  the  amount  of  capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  of  June  30,  1950.  The  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  an  appraisal  of  all 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
that  the  appraisal  establishes  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  is 
less  than  $100,000,000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  restore  the 
amount  of  capital  impairment. 

In  lieu  of  specifying  a  definite  amount,  which  is  pending  final  determi¬ 
nation,  the  proposed  language  provides  for  the  cancellation  of  notes  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  the  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  $427,000,000, 
of  the  capital  impairment  as  finally  determined  by  the  appraisal  of 
June  30,  1950. 

The  restoration  of  $66,698,457  authorized  in  the  1951  appropriation  act 
to  cover  the  deficit  in  1949  was  approved  on  September  6,  1950. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "Section  1  and"  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
including  the  complete  code  citation  for  the  item. 


i 
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AC-RI  CULTURAL  COiTSERVATIOiT  PROG RAM 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  formulated  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  7  to  17 »  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  is  financed  from  the  " Conservation  and  Use 
of  Agricultural  Land  Resources”  appropriation  item. 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  include  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  soil 
fertility,  and  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conservation  of  land.  To 
effectuate  these  purposes  of  the  Act  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
offers  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  all  of  the  48  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  carrying  out  approved  soil- 
building  and  soil- and- water-conserving  practices. 

Each  State  and  county  selects  approved  conservation  practices  for  which 
assistance  will  be  offered  in  the  State,  county,  or  other  area,  The 
practices  selected  are  of  the  following  approved  types: 

1.  Practices  to  protect  soil  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  such  as 
terraces,  sod  waterways,  and  contour  farming. 

2.  Practices  to  develop  cropping  systems  that  protect  the  soil  and 
restore,  improve,  and  maintain  soil  productivity,  such  as  green 
manure  and  cover  crops  and  the  application  of  mineral  elements 
on  conserving  crops. 

3.  Practices  to  restore  and  maintain  range  and  permanent  pasture 
such  as  grazing  land  management,  pasture  and  range  reseeding, 
and  livestock  water  developments. 

4.  Practices  to  conserve  and  obtain  efficient  use  of  agricultural 
water,  such  as  subsoiling  and  reorganization  of  irrigation 
systems. 

5.  Drainage  practices,  such  as  open  farm  drainage  ditches  and  tile 
drains . 

6.  Earn  woodland  practices,  such  as  planting  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  and  improving  a  stand  of  forest  trees. 

The  rptcs  of  assistance  vary  by  practices  and  by  States  and  »rca  so  as 
to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  available  funds*.  The  average  rate  of 
assistance  for  all  practices  is  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  practice,  the  farmer  bearing  the  balance  of  the  cost.  Assistance 
is  available  in  the  form  of  materials  or  services  furnished  to  the  farmer 
for  carrying  out  approved  conservation  practices  or  in  the  form  of  cash 
payments  -~s  partial  reimbursement  to  the  farmers  who  c^rry  out  approved 
practices  -t  their  own  expense.  Materials  and  services  furnished  to 
farmers  are  obtained  through  local  private  sources  where  practicable. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1951 _  _ 1952 _ 


Appropriated  funds 


$296,500,000 


$225 ,000,000 
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(b)  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 


On  Direct 

On  Funds 

Appropriation 

Available 

Basis 

Basis 

Appropriation  Act,  1951  . 

$282,500,000 

$282,500,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  section  1214  . . . 

-26,000,000 

-26,000,000 

Net  appropriation  available,  1951  ............... 

Add  increased  borrowing  in  1951  from  Commodity 

256,500,000 

256,500,000 

Credit  Corporation  under  authority  contained 
in  section  391(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  for  purchase  of  advance  con¬ 
servation  materials  for  1951  program  . 

+25,750,000 

Base  for  1952  . 

256,500,000 

282,250,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . 

Increase  (to  assist  farmers  in  carrying  out 

285,000,000 

285,000,000 

additional  soil  conservation  practices  in  ■ 
accordance  with  the  advance  authorization 

of  8285,000,000  carried  in  the  1951  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act)  . . 

+28,500,000 

+2,750,000 

Note. — Although  there  is  an  increase  of  $28,500 ,000  on  a  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  basis,  funds  available  in  the  estimate  for  1952  are  only  $2,750,000 
above  1951*  In  order  that  the  reduction  of  $26,000,000  pursuant  to 
Section  1214  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951  *  would  not  affect 
plans  for  services  and  material  to  be  advanced  to  farmers  under  the 
195b  program,  an  additional  $25,750,000  was  borrowed  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  authorized  by  Section  391(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  The  difference  of  $250,000  represents  adminis¬ 
trative  funds  reduced  under  Section  1214,  but  not  offset  by  additional 
borrowings  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation* 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


On  a  Program  Basis 


Project 

(Fiscal  Year 
1950) 

( estimated) 

1950 

(Fiscal  Year 

1951) 

( estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1951 

(Fiscal  Year 
1952) 

(Estimated) 

Agricultural  Conservation 
Program: 

Conservation  payments 
to  farmers  . 

$224,214,802 

$257,000,000 

+$2,750,000 

$259,750,000 

PMA  County  Committee 
operating  expenses 

20,854,000 

20,284,000 

20,284,000 

National  and  State 
Office  operating 
expenses  . 

4,992,439 

4,966,000 

4,966,000 

Transfer  to  General 
Accounting  Office. 

191,983 

Total  available. 

250,253,224 

282,250,000 

+2,750,000 

285,000,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 


W 

(Fiscal  Year 
1950) 

( estimated) 


(F 

(e 


On  a  Program  Basis 

1950 


is cal  Year 


1951) 

stimated) 


Increase 

or 

Decrea.se 


Adjustments:  : 

Difference  in  amount 
used  for  advance  pur-: 
chase  of  conservation: 
materials  and  ser¬ 
vices  from  prior  : 
fiscal  year's  appro-  : 
priation  for  current  : 
•  program  and  amount  to: 
.  be  used  for  advance 
purchase  of  conserva-: 
tion  materials  and  : 
services  from  current: 
fiscal  year's  appro-  : 
.  priation  for  ensuing  : 
calendar  year .  : 

Received  by  Loan  from  CCC: 

Repayment  of  Doan  from  : 
CCC  . . . ; . .  : 


+10,777,937 

-25,000,000 

+21,012,273 


-7,1^2 

-40,750,000 

+15,007,142 


l 


Reduction  in  appropria¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tion  1214 . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  ° . 


+26,000,000 


;  257,043,439 


282,500,000 


1951 

(Fiscal  Year 
1952) 

( estimated) 


The  Agricultural  Conservation’ Program  is  operated  on  a  calendar  (crop)  year 
basis.  The  1950  program  which  closed  December  3D,  1950,  is  financed  from 
funds  provided  in  the  1951  Appropriation  Act.  In  that  Act,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  formulation  and  administration  of  a  1951  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  amounting  to  $285,0.00,000,  for  which  program  the  1952 
Budget  Estimate  is  submitted, .  as  reflected  in  the  above  project  statement. 


Advance  authorization  for  the  1952  Agricultural  Conservation  program 


The  Budget  estimates  propose  an  authorization  for  the  1952  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  amounting  to  $285,000,000.  Continuation  of  the 
program  at  the  same  level  as  that  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  1951 
Program,  is  believed  essential. 


It  is  most  important  that  the  Ration's  agricultural  resources  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  level  that  will  assure  adequate  production  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  our  soils  that  will  satisfy 
indefinitely  our  needs  for'  food,  feed  and  fiber.  Only  by  the  positive 
performance  of  conservation  practices  on  a  nationwide  basis  can  we  build 
up  a  national  6.efense  reserve  of  production  capacity  and  maintain  or 
restore  the  soil  and  water  resources.  : 
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The  great  production  records  of  our  farms  and  ranches  during  'World  W^r 
II  can  be  attributed  in  a  large  part  to  the  soil-building  and  soil-and- 
water-conserving  practices  carried  out  by  farmers  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  during  the  years  preceding  hostilities.  It  also 
follows  that  the  great  productive  capacity  of  our  factories,  mills,  etc. 
could  only  have  been  obtained  by  an  adequately  fed  and  clothed  civilian 
population.  Pood  ^nd  clothing  for  the  Armed  Services  are  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  guns  and  ammunition. 


As  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon  to; utilize  its  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  to  the  limit  of  their  C'npa,city,  we  must  not  diminish 
our  efforts  to  encourage  the  use  of  conservation  practices  —  a'  combina^- 
tion  of  practices  to  maintain  farm  production  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
The  ability  to  produce  food,  feed  and  fiber  in  the  volume  required  to 
meet  shifting  world  conditions  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
single  elements  contributing  to  the  increasingly  important  position  this 
country  is  taking  in  international  affairs. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

Tho  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 


1 


2 


To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
sections  7  to  17 ,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29,  193^j  as  amended  (l6  U.S.C. 
590g-590q) ,  including  not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  the  preparation 
and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State,  inter¬ 
state,  and  international,  fairs  within  the  United  States; 
[$222,500,000]  $225,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  31 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  prograin 
of  soil-building  practices  and  soil-and-water- conserving  practices 
authorized  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  [1950]  1951 ,  carried  out  during  the  period  July  1, 
[19^9]  1950,  to  December  31 ,  [l9?0]  1951,  inclusive!  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  [$25,500,000]  225,250,000  of  the  total  sum 


provided  under  this  head,  shall  be  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  such  program,  tho  cost  of  aerial  photographs,  however, 
not  to  be  charged  to  such  limitation;  but  not  more  than  [$5,000, 000 ] 
$4,966 ,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appr,opria.tion  account, 
'’Administrative  expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938”:  *  *  *  Provided  further,  That  such  amount  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  s°laries  and  other  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  formulation  ^nd  administration  of  the  [1951]  1952  program 
of  soil-building  practices  -and  soil-a.nd  water-conserving  practices, 
under  the  Act  of  February  29,  193^ >  ns  amended  (amounting  to 
$225,000,000  including  administration,  and  formulated  on  the  basis 


of  a,  distribution  of  the  funds  available  for  payments  and  grants 
among  the  several  States  in  accordance  with  their  conservation  needs 
a,s  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  proportion  allocated 
to  any  State  sh^ll  not  be  reduced  more  than  15  per  centum  from  the 
distribution  for  the  next  proceeding  program  year,  and  no  partici¬ 
pant  shall  receive  more  than  $2,500):  *  *  * 


Other  than  the  usual  changes  in  year  dates  applicable  to  the  programs 
covered  by  the  appropriation  and  the  period  of  availability  thereof,  the 
estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item,  as  follows 

The  first  change  decreases  the  total  limitation  for  administrative  expenses 
from  $259500,000  to  $25>250,000  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  into  fiscal 
year  1952  the  reductions  made  in  1951  pursuant  to  section  12l4  of  the  1951 
General  Appropriation  Act,  composed  of  $34,000  reduction  against  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  Administrative  Expenses,  Section  392,  and.  $216 ,000  reduction  in 
transfer  to  Local  Administration,  Section  388. 

The  second  change  reflects  the  reduction  of  $34,000  in  Administrative  Ex¬ 
penses,  Section  352,  as  part  of  reduction  required  by  section  1214  of  the 
1951  General  Appropriation  Act. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Depletion  of  the  soil  and  improper  use  of  agricultural  resources  adversely 
affeot  the  national  welfare.  It  is,  then,  in  the  interest  of  the  perma-. 
nent  national  welfare  to  conduct  a  conservation  program  which  will  assure 
the  positive  performance  of  necessary  conservation  jobs  by  farmers  in 
every  agricultural  community  in  the  country.  Conservation  of  the  soil  and 
water  resources  is  an  essential  part  of  any  adequate  farm  program  that  is 
designed  to  safeguard  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Approach  .  . 

To  obtain  the  needed  performance  of  practices  to  build  up  and  maintain 
the  nation’s  agricultural  resources  a  program  must  deal  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  farmer  and  his  farm  —  with  the  conservation  problems  on  each  farm 
and  with  the  practices  that  must  lie  carried  out  to  obtain  maximum  returns 
in  conservation.  The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  uses  this  approach 
to  the  national  soil  and  water  conservation  problem  and  offers  assistance 
in  cash  or  conservation  materials  and  services  as  partial  reimbursement 
for  carrying  out  approved  soil-building  and  soil-conserving  practices. 

This  assistance  has  provided  a  direct  stimulus  for  the  introduction  and 
application  of  protective  conservation  measures. 

Conservation  Needs 


Legislation  provides  that  Ihe  funds  made  available  for  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  be  apportioned  among  the  States  based  upon  conserva¬ 
tion  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  PliA  State  Committees, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  PMA  County  Committees,  in  collaboration  with 
the  various  Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  agenoies,  estimate 
each  State’s  conservation  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  land,  olimatic  conditions,  present  land  use,  drainage  and 
water  supply,  etc.  and  the  extent  of  particular  practices  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  wind  or  water  erosion,  to  conserve  and  better  utilize  water  for 
agricultural  use,  and  to  maintain  or  improve  soil  productivity,.  These 
estimates  are  reviewed  and  adjustments  are  made,  where  necessary,  to 
obtain  a  uniform  basis  of  comparison  among  similar  States.  The  final 
needs  estimates  for  each  State  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  allocating  program  funds. 

Program  Development 

Farmer-elected  county  and  community  committeemen  working  with  farmers, 
local  technical  people,  and  representatives  of  local  farm  organizations 
recommend  to  the  State  Committee, the  practices  for  which  the  need  is 
most  urgent  and  general.  State  Committees  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  agencies,  review  and  analyze  the  county  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  State  recommendations. 
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The  national  program  is  based  upon  State  Committee  recommendations  and 
includes  those  practices  which  with  local  adaptation  will  meet  require¬ 
ments  for  safe  land  use  and  provide  a  fcasis  for  a  complete  conservation 
program  —  not  a  program  built  around  one  or  two  practices  but  a  program 
which  will  fill  a  wide  variety  of  .needs  in -different  parts  .pf  the  country. 

Types  of  Practices  . 


A  sound  system  of  farming  requires  the  use  of  a  combination  of  practices — 
the  construction  of  various  mechanical  structures  and  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  agronomic  practices  on  each  farm  and  rench.  The  practices  required 
to  meet  conservation  needs  generally  fall  into  four  major  classes; 

1.  Construction  practices  such  as  terracing  to. prevent  erosion, 
level ing.  land  to  permit  more  .efficient  use  of  irrigation 
water,  building  dams  to  encourage  better  distribution  of 
gra  zing -and  -to  a  id  in  flood- control,  etc..  ■,  . 

2.  -Establishing-  pastures  of.  perennial  grasses  and  o.ther  per- 

,  ma-nent  cover, 

3«  Growing  annual  cover  crops  such- as  winter  or.  annual  legumes 
to  replace  humus  in  the  soil  and  to  provide  a  cover  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  land  from  wind  or  water  erosion. 

I4..  Applying  minerals  s.uch  as  lime  and  phosphate  to  pasture  and 
hayland  sods  to  aid  in  establishing  vegetative  cover  that 
is- .essential-  in,  conserving,  soi-l  and.  water  resources. 

Practice  and  Practice  Specifications 


Extreme  variations .in  conservation  problems,  types  of  farming  and  farming 
operations  require  a  considerable-  latitude  for  local  adaptation,  A  rou¬ 
tine  practice  in  one  section  of  the  country  may  not  be  routine  p.n  another 
section.  The  National-  Bulletin  which  sets  forth  approved  practices  for 
the  entire  country  therefore  provides  maximum  flexibility  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  practices  and  in.  establishing  rapes  of  assistance  within  the 
maximum  specified-  in  the,,  Bulletin  so  th&t-  States  and  counties  may  de¬ 
velop  programs  and  place  majo,r  emphasis  where  it  -is  needed  most. 

Likewise,  specifications  for  a  particular  practice  are  not  same  in 

all  States,  For  instance,  the  best  time  of  seeding  for  a  winter  cover 
crop  may  vary  from  State  to  State’ and-  a  good  terrace  in.  Kansas  may  vary 
from  a  good-  terrace  in  Georgia  because  of  different  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  although  the  specifications,  for  each  are  the  result  of  re¬ 
search  and  practical  experience  and-  designed  to  meet  the  need  in  each 
area..  The  .variation  -in  practice  specifications  provides  the  additional 
flexibility  needed  to  adapt  practices  to  meet;  local  needs, 

»  ‘ -  ’  v-  '■>  - .  ■  ■  .  . 
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Program  Administration 


PHA  State  and  County  Committees  administer  the .Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  in  the  States,  counties,  and  communities ;  County  and  community 
committees  are  composed  of  farmers  elected  by  their  neighbors  and  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conservation  needs  of  the  farms  in  their 
communities j  the  methods  and  practices  followed  by  the  farmers,  and  with 
the  farmers  themselves.  This  is  of  particular  advantage  in  administering 
the  program  since  each  farm  is  a  separate  and  distinct  unit,  of  operation. 
Efficient  operation  of  the  farm  and  effective  'application  of  the  program 
must  be  based  not  only  upon  the  different  kinds  and  cortbiifations  of  the 
soil  on  the  farm  but  upon  the  ability,  facilities,  &nd-.the7;' ideas  and 
customs  of  the  farmer -himself ,  •  ^  ;•>  •• 

•V  '*  » 

19U9  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Data  ... 

Participation.  2,825,759  farmers  participated  in  the  19U9  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  and  participating  farms  included  about  62  percent 
of  the  nation’s  cropland.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  par¬ 
ticipation  and  the  gross  amounts  available  for  assistance  to  farmers 
under  the  I9I48  and  19^4-9  programs,  ...  ’ 

Table  I  -  Participation  and  Gross  Assistance,  19U8  and  19^9 


Participation 

Gross 

Program  Year 

Farms 

Farmland  '.Cropland 

Pasture 

Assistance 

(Percent ) 

(Percent ) : (Percent ) 

(Percent  ) 

(million  dollars  ) 

19U8 

Uo 

k9  :  86 

h2 

130 

19U9 

U5 

55  :  62 

k9 

224 

•  62  ~ 
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Table  III  -  Estimated  Annual  Needs  Compared  with  Extent  ef  Practices 
Carried  out  under  194-9  Program  (Selected  Annual  and 
Recurring  Practices) 


Practice 

Unit 

Estimated 

Annual 

Need  l/ 

Amount  Performed 
under  1949 
Program 

Application  of  liming  materials 

Tons 

78,875,597 

17,339,921 

179,641,881+ 

36,905,450 

100,939,443 

24,433,957 

3,109,792 

6,228,611 

6,834,376 

17,379,703 

Application  of  20^  superphos¬ 
phate  (or  equivalent)  (annual) 
Contour*  farming  2 /  ............ 

Tons 

Acres 

Field  stripcropping  not  on 

contour  ...................... 

Acre  s 

Green  manure  and  cover  crops  ,,* 

Acres 

l/  Amount  needed  annually  as  estimated  in  194-7* 
«?/  Including  "cross-slope"  farming. 


1950  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

Practices  under  the  1950  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  stress  pro¬ 
tecting  soil  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  restoring  and  maintaining  soil 
productivity,  restoring  and  maintaining  sustained  yields  on  range  and 
permanent  pasture,  conserving  and  obtaining  efficient  use  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  establishing,  restoring,  and  maintaining  farm 
woodland  at  high  levels  of  sustained  yields. 

The  wind  erosion  practices  included  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Conservat ion 
Program  are  "urgent"  practices  at  this  particular  time  because  of  the 
potential  wind  erosion  situation  in  the  Great  Plains,  This  area  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  recurrent  droughts  and  in  the  spring  of  1950,  for  the  second  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  soil  blowing  spread  considerably.  Nearly  8-l/2  million 
acres  of  winter  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1949  were  abandoned  by  the 
first  of  May*  The  Great  Plains  Agricultural  Council  report  of  April  1 
showed  7 j 965 i 000  acres  susceptible  to  wind  erosion  and  1,126,000  acres 
already  injured  by  blowing.  If  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Great 
Plains  are  to  be  maintained  the  performance  of  conservation  measures 
such  as  field  stripcropping,  management  of  crop  residues,  protective 
tillage  operations  on  cropland,  and  management  of  grazing  land  to  main¬ 
tain  protective  cover  must  be  accelerated. 

Relationship  of  ACP  to  the  Department’s  Conservation  Program 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  carries  on  several  types  of  conservation 
activities  -  research  with  respect  to  the  causes,  effects,  and  prevention 
of  wind  and  water  erosion,  the  dissemination  of  information  on  conserva¬ 
tion  developments,  and  technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the 
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performance  of  conservation  measures.  The  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  conservation  program  of  the 
Department.  It  helps  fanners  through  financial  or  other  assistance  to 
carry  out  approved  soil-building  and  soil-and  water-conserving  practices 
on  their  farms  and  accelerates  application  on  farms  of  methods,  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  practices  developed  under  the  research  and  other  con¬ 
servation  activities  of  the  Department. 

Need  for  Conservation  Practices 


During  the  last  fourteen  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  conserva¬ 
tion  farming  and  practices  have  been  carried  out  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  assist  farmers  in  build¬ 
ing  up  and  maintaining  the  soil  and  water  resources  has  received  increas¬ 
ing  recognition  in  recent  years.  The  incentive  provided  through  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  has  encouraged  farmers  to  adopt 
and  increase  the  use  of  practices  to  maintain  farm  production  on  a  sus¬ 
tained  yield  basis. 

The  job  of  maintaining  the  nation's  agricultural  resources  at  a  level 
that  will  assure  adequate  production  is  a  never-ending  job.  In  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  it  is  an  expensive  job.  But  it  pays  large  dividends 
in  keeping  our  agricultural  productive  facilities  in  condition  to  produce 
food,  feed,  and  fiber  in  the  volume  required  to  meet  shifting  world  condi¬ 
tions;  in  lowered  costs  of  production,  and  in  its  contribution  toward 
stabilizing  not  only  the  agricultural  but  the  general  economic  welfare. 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  AHD  liARKETITTG  ^UOTA  PROGRAMS 
Purpose  Statement 

.acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs ,  authorized  by  Title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1932,  as  amended,  provide  a  method 
whereby  production  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities  -  tobacco,  peanuts, 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  -  may  be  balanced  with  requirements,  thus 
avoiding  burdensome  surpluses.  This  appropriation  provides  funds  to  carry 
out  such  programs  on  the  basic  commodities  as  may  be  approved  from  time  to 
tine. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (in  the  case  of  corn,  allotment  for  comner- 
cial  corn-producing  area,)  is  set  at  a  level  which,  based  upon  normal  or 
average  yield,  will  result  in  production  anple  for  domestic  consumption, 
exports,  and  adequate  reserves.  The  tot^l  acreage  is  divided  among  States 
or  counties  on  the  basis  of  production  history  for  a  specified  number  of 
years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  national  allotment  is  determined,  with 
adjustments  for  production  trends,  abnormal  weather  and  production  conditions, 
previous  allotments,  etc. 

In  general ,  the  acreage  available  for  allotment  in  a  State  or  county  is 
apportioned  among  eligible  farms  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  aS  tillable 
acreage,  p^st  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  topography, 
and  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  the 
commodity.  Acreage  allotments,  in  themselves,  do  not  constitute  an  enforced 
limitation  on  production.  However,  if  growers  stay  within  their  allotments 
in  years  when  marketing  quotas  5rc  not  in  effect,  other  control  measures 
nay  not  be  required  in  the  subsequent  year  or  years.  Compliance  with  acre¬ 
age  allotments  established  for  basic  commodities  is  a  condition  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  price  support. 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed:  For  tobacco  when  the  total  supply  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  reserve  supply  level,  nnd  must  bo  proclaimed  if  quotas  were  in 
effect  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  in  the  immediately  preceding  year;  for 
peanuts  each  calendar  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation;  for  cotton 
when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply;  and  for  wheat,  corn,  ^nd 
rice  when  the  total  sup-ply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  a  stated  percentage. 
The  farm  marketing  quota  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  is  the  actual 
production  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  in  the  ca.se  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  rice  it  is  the  actual  production  from  all  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm 
marketing  excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess  acres,  but  it  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  less 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment.  Earners  who  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  marketing  quotas  may  appeal  to  the  Review  Committee  for  a, 
review  of  the  ''crcago  allotment  or  marketing  quota  established  for  the  farm. 

Quota,  programs  6.0  not  become  effective  unless  at  least  two- thirds  of  eli¬ 
gible  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas.  Quotas  may  be  increased 
or  suspended  under  certain  demand  and  supply  conditions,  in  the  interest  of 
consumers,  or  in  national  emergencies. 
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When  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  penalties  are  imposed  on  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  excess  of  cotton,  wheat ,  corn,  and  rice,  aid  on  the  marketings  of 
tobacco  and  peanuts  produced  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quotas.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rice,  the  producer  may  avoid  or  postpone  payment 
of  the  penalty  by  storing  or  delivering  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  part  of  his  crop  which  would  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 


Estimated, 

1951 


Budget 
estimate , 
1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$25,600,000  $24,000,000 
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(c)  Acreage  Allotments  and.  Marketing  Quotas 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  . . .  $32,300,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  section  1214  . .  -6,300 ,000 

Rase  for  1952  . . . . . . . .  25,800,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . . .  24,000,000 

Decrease,  1952  . . . .  -1 , 800 ,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1950 

1951 

( estimated) 

Increase 

.  ,  or 

Decrease 

1952 

(estimated) 

i  .  Tobacco  . 

$2,862,450 

$3,169,500 

2,230,000 

7,302,000 

7,214,855 

5,714,225 

169,420 

$3,169,500 

2,230,000 

6,174,000 

6,839,855 

5,417,225 

169,420 

2.  P  eanuts  . . : . . 

’ 2,487,460 

_ 

3.  Cotton  . 

4.  Wheat '  . . 

5.  Corn  . 

6.  Rice  - . 

Unobligated  balance  .  . . . 

10,400,909 

S,922,730 

5,253,375 

202,850 

21,000 

-1,128,000 

-375,000 

-297,000 

Total  available  . . 

30,150,774 

25,800,000 

-1,800,000 

24,000,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  section 
1214  . 

+6,500,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

30,150,774 

32,300,000 

The  1952  Budget  estimates  include  funds  for  acreage  ollotments  on  all  basic 
commodities  ~nd  marketing  quotas  on  tobacco  and  peanuts.  The  decrease  of 
$1,800,000  reflected  in  the  Budget  estimate  consists  of  (l)  a  reduction 
of  $1,128,000  in  expenses  for  cotton,  representing  the  estimated  costs 
during  fiscal  year  1951  1°  administer  marketing  quotas  on  the  1950  crop, 
and  (2)  reductions  of  ‘^375,000  in  expenses  for  wheat  and  $297jOOO  for  corn 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  possible  through  further  streamlining  of  the 
procedure  for  performance  checking. 

However,  current  developments  in  connection  with  the  national  emergency 

may  require  further  changes  in  pl^ns  for  acreage  allotment  programs, 

necessitating  reanalysis  and  adjustment  of  fund  requirements  under  this 

appropriation  for  1952. 

The  breakdown  indicated  in  the  project  breakdown  by  commodities  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  administering  acreage  allotment  and/or  marketing  quota 
programs  is  tentative,  based  upon  the  best  information  available  at  this 
time.  Until  1950,  n0  pcre^ge  allotment  and/or  marketing  quota  programs 
had  been  in  effect  on  any  of  the  basic  commodities  except  tobacco  °nd 
peanuts  for  approximately  seven  years.  Complete  cost  figures  with  respect 
to  the  1950  crop  which  would  furnish  up-to-date  information  are  not  now 
available  since  crop  and  marketing  years  do  not  coincide  with  the  Eederal 
fiscal  year  and  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  work  is  carried  out 
during  more  than  one  fiscal  year. 
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.  CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  nmpos-ed  change  in  the  language  of  the  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (New  language  underscored;-  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage  allot¬ 
ment'  and  marketing  quota  programs  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  TIT  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(7  U.ScC.  1301-1193),  ^32,300,000/  -924,000 -.OOP-  of  which  not  more 
than  /$5,  500,000/  $4* 900 < 000  shall  he  transferred  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  account  nAdminlstrati ve_  expenses,  section  392,  Agricul- 
1  tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938”  /j  Provided,  That  $4,000,000  of 
this  aporopriation  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  pending  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  as  to  necessity  of  marketing  quotas  on  the. 
1951  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rice,-  to  be  released  in’ such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as . determine d  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  be  necessary  in  connection  with  such  "marketing  quotas7* 

The,  first  change  eliminates  the  proviso  placing  ^4$  000, 000  in  reserve 
pending  determination  hy  the  Secretary  of :  Agriculture  of  the  necessity 
for  marketing  quotas  on  certain  of  the  basic  commodities,, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


General 

Acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs,  authorized  "by  Title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  provide  a  method 
whereby  production  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities  -  tobacco,  pea¬ 
nuts,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  -  may  be  brought  in  line  with  needs, 
thus  eliminating  burdensome  surpluses, 

A.creage  Allotments 

The^  national  acreage  allotment  is  set  at  a  level  which,  based  upon  normal 
or  average  yield,  will  result  in  production  ample  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  exports,  and  adequate  reserves.  The  total  acreage  is  divided  among 
the  States  and  counties  on  the'  basis  of  production  history  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  years  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national 
allotment  is  determined  with  adjustments  for  production  trends,  abnormal 
weather  and  production  conditions,  previous  allotments,  etc.  The  acreage 
available  for  allotment  in  a  county  is  apportioned  among  eligible  farms 
on  the  basis  of  tillable  acreage,  past  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices, 
type  of  soil,  and  topography.  Acreage  allotments,  in  themselves,  do  not 
constitute  an  enforced  limitation  on  production,  but  if  growers  stay 
within  their  allotments  other  measures  may  not  be  required.  Compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  established  for  basic  commodities  is  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  and  may  be  used  as  a  condition  of  eli¬ 
gibility  for  other  agricultural  programs* 

Marketing  Cuotas 


Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  as  follows: 

(1)  for  tobacco,  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  reserve 

supply  level  and/or  if  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  kind 
of  tobaoco  in  the  immediately  preceding  year; 

'  (2)  for  peanuts,  each  oalendar  year  regardless  of  the  supply 
situation;  / 

(3)  for  cotton,  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply; 

(I4.)  for  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the 
normal  supply  by  a  stated  percentage. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  is  the 
actual  production  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment;  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  rice,  it  is  the  actual  production  from  all  of  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  the  commodity  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
The  farm  marketing  excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess  acres, 
but  it  may  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on 
the  farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment.  Farmers 
who  are  dissati sfied  w ith  their  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas 
may  appeal  to  the  Review  Committee  for  a  review  of  "the  acreage  allotment 
or  marketing  quota  established  for  the  farm. 
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Referendum 


Quota  programs  do  not  become,  effective  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of 
eligible  fanners  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas. 

Pena  It  ies 


As  a  means  of  enforcement  of  marketing  quotas,  penalties  at  rates  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  law,  are  imposed  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  rice,  and  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  produced 
on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Penalties  are  collected  from  producers  and  refunds  are  made  to  those  who 
file  claims  with  the  Secretary  within  two  years  after  payment  of  any 
penalty  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  suoh  penalty  was.  wrongfully,  errone¬ 
ously,  or  illegally  collected.  Refunds  are  made  from  special  deposit 
accounts  into  which  penalty  collections  have  been  transferred.  After 
funds  become  no  longer  available  for  making  refunds’  they  are  covered 
into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


Programs  in  Effect 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  basic  commodities  to  which  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and/or  marketing  quotas  apply: 


1950  Crop 

1951 

Crop 

Acreage 

Marketing 

Acreage 

Marketinj 

Allotments 

Quotas 

Allotments 

Quotas 

Tobacco : 

Flue-cured 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Burley 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fire-cured 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dark  Air-cured 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Virginia  Sun-cured 
Cigar  filler  .&  binder 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(Types  I4.2,  U3*  U+,  51 

y 

52,  93,  5k,  55)  1/ 

None 

None 

X 

X 

Peanuts 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cotton 

X 

X 

None 

None 

Wheat 

X 

None 

(terminated 

1/5/50) 

None 

Corn 

X 

None 

Nono 

None 

Rice 

X 

None 

X 

None 

-  l/  Quotas  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  on  the  19^1  crop  and  approved 
~  in  a  referendum  held  December  20,  19^0.  Quotas  were  also  proclaimed 
for  Southern  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Filler  but  were  disapproved 
in  referenda. 
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Tobacco  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 
Kinds  of  Tobacco 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural; 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938*  as  amended,  the  various  kinds  of  tobecco  are 
divided  into  their  recognized  classifications  and  each  kind  of  tobacco 
is  treated  as  a  separate  commodity. 

Proclamation  of  Quotas  .* 


Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  the  total  supply  of  tobaoco  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  then  current  exceeds  the  reserve  supply 
level.  Regardless  of  the  supply  situation,  however,  a  quota  must  be 
proclaimed  for  each  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  a  quota  was  proclaimed  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  quota  for  any  marketing  year  may  be  proclaimed 
between  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  marketing  year  and  the  following 
December  1. 
dates: 


For  the  1981  crops,  quotas 

were  proclaimed  on  the  following 

Kind  of  tobacco 

Date 

*.  !  • 

Flue-cured 

November  28, 

1980 

Burley 

November  28, 

1980 

Fire-cured 

November  29, 

1950 

Dark  air-cured 

November  29, 

1950 

Virginia  sun-cured 

November  29, 

1980 

Southern  Maryland 

November  27, 

19^0 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 

(continental  types) 

November  28, 

1950 

Amount  of  Quota 


The  marketing  quota  proclamation  specifies  in  pounds  of  tobacco  the 
quantity  which  may  be  marketed  during  the  next  following  marketing  year. 
It  is  an  amount  which  will  make  available  for  marketing  during  the  year 
a  supply  of  tobacco  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  This  is  the 
national  marketing  quota.  Quotas  were  proclaimed  for  1981  as  follows: 

Kind  of  tobacco  Number  of  pounds  .  Number  of  acres 


Flue-cured 

1,235,000,000...  . 

1,069,000 

Burley 

51+2,000,000 . 

lj.37,000 

Fire-cured 

63,100,000 . 

57,100 

Dark  air-cured 

30,200,000 

26,800 

Virginia  sun-cured 

l+,0l+2,00Q  .  .  ,  . 

l+,350 

Southern  Maryland 

36,700,000 

1+8,000 

Cigar  filler  (type  i_».l  ^ 

1+7,300,000 

32,000 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(other  types) 

70,900,000 . 

1+7,000 
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Referendum 

Within  30  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  a  referendum  must 
be  held.  The  provisions  relating  to  tobacco  provide  that  in  addition  to 
voting  on  whether  quotas  are  favored  for  a  period  cf  one  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  submit  the  question  of  whether  quotas  are  favored 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  Farmers  voting  in  referenda  have  approved 
quotas  for  flue-cured,  burley,  and  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  through 
the  1952  marketing  year  and  for  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
through  the  1981  marketing  year.  Farmers  voting  in  referenda  held  on 
December  20,  1950,  approved  quotas  for  1981  for  eight  types  of  cigar 
filler  and  binder  tobacco  but  disapproved  quotas  for  Southern  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  filler  tobacco. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 


The  quota  may  be  increased  or  temineted  if,  after  investigation,  it  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  (l)  to  make  available  free  of 
marketing  restrictions  a  normal  supply  of  tobacco  (this  must  be  dene  by 
March  l),  (2)  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  (3)  to  meet  an  increase 
in  export  demand. 

State  Marketing  Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments 


The  national  marketing  quota  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  historical  production  and  the  volume  of  tobacco  apportioned  to  each 
State  is  converted  to  a  State  acreage  allotment  on  the  basis  of  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  during  the  preceding  five  years  adjusted  for  abnormal 
conditions  of  production. 


There  are  set  forth  below  by  States  and  by  kinds  of  tobacco  the  acreages 
allotted  for  1950  and  1951* 


State  and 
kind  of  tobacco 


Acreage  allotted 
1950 


Acreage  allotted 


Flue-cured 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 


508.7 


537 


North  Carolina  ...... 

South  Carolina  . 

Virginia 

Reserve  for  new  farms 
Total  . . 


•  •  •  • 


20,208.8 

98,228.2 

61+1,122.4 

111,198.1 

97,328.8 


22,011+ 

107,820 

703,927 

122,801+ 

106,785 

5,346 


1 , 068 , 653 


Burley 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Illinois 


57.4 

94.2 

126.9 

28.9 


52 

81 

115 

19 
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State  and 
kind  cf  tobacco 


Burley  (continued) 

Indi ana  .................. 

Kansas  . , . . 

Kentucky 

Missouri  ................. 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio  . . . 

Oklahoma  . . . 

Pennsylvania  .... . » . .  .  « . . . 

Sc ut h  Card mu  ^  ^ 

Tenne-ssee  ^ . 

Virginia  . 

We  st  Virginia  ............ 

Reserve  for  new  farms  .... 

Total 

Fire-cUred  :  -  •  r-,  •  • 


Illinois 

Kentucky  ......... ........ 

Tennessee  . . 

Virginia  ................. 

Reserve  for  new  farms  .... 

Total  . . . . 

Dark  air-cured  •  •  • 


Indiana  ................... 

Kentucky  . . 

Missouri  .  „ ,  o ............ , 

T e nne ^ 060  ... ...... ....... 

Reserve  for  new  farms  .... 

Total  . . . 

Virginia  sun-cured 


Virginia  . . 

Reserve  for  new  farms  .... 

Total  . ... . 

filler  and  cigar-binder 

Connecticut  . . . 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Minnesota  . . . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  York  ................. 


Acreage  allotted 
1950 

A.creage  allotted 

1951  , 

10,615.9 

11,008 

259.6 

230 

273,919.7 

,  288J35 

,  4*840.3 

‘ -  4,9QO 

,12,471.7 

12,153 

. 13,859. £  ' 

.  14,261 

5.0 

6 

1.7  ... 

2 

::  10.U.  • 

-  ■  ..  ..  .  %  7 

$4,044.9 

85,491 

lU,  077.8 

14,034 

3,838.7  .  . 

_  3,737 

-  -  ■  • 

•  -  . .  2,185  J: 

-  “  . . . . .  ■*, 

: , .  .  437, ais 


2.0  . 

'  1 

22,622.0 

22,758 

23,322.1 

23,501 

10,613.9 

10,602 

.  -  - 

286 

56,560.6  -  577W 


. 

161.8  .  * 

■  137 

22,948.4 

23,040 

7.0 

8 

3,443.2 

3,806 

-  - 

134 

26756'6;4  " 


4,350  . 

4,316 

-  - 

21 

17753Q  ,  ,  I7755T 


f  ^ 


-  - 

•  11,163 

-  - 

5,656 

-  - 

388 

-  - 

13 

5  • 

457 

State  and 
kind,  of  tobacco 


Acreage  allotted  Acreage  allotted 

19^0  .  :•  1951 


Cigar  filler  and  cigar-binder  (continued) 


Ohio  ' . .  . , 

Pennsylvania 
Vermont  . . 0 . , 
Wisconsin  . 
Reserve  l/  , 
'  1 '  Total 


6,695 

1+31 

13 

:  21,1+66 
h  67 
■  *  -146,71+9 


l/  Acreage  reserved  for  establishing  allotments  for  farms  upon 

Which  no  cigar  filler  and  cigar- binder  tobacco  (exclusive  of 
'type  1+6)  has  been  grown  during- the •  past- five  years . 

Farm  acreage  allotments  - ....  * .  ’ 

r 

PMA  county  and  community  committeemen  establish  for  every  eligible  farm 
a  usual  or  normal  acreage  of  tobacco  under  uniform  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  The  total  of  all  the  normal  acreages  for  farms  in  each 
State  is  then  adjusted  pro  rata  to  come  within  the  State  allotment.  In 
some  instances,  in  the  case  of  Burley,  a- minimum- acreage  allotment  must 
be  established  for  any  eligible  farm  repaid less  of  the-  size  of  the  com¬ 
puted  acreage. 


Performance  Checking 


Shortly  after  the  planting  season,  PMA  county  and  community  committeemen 
determine  by  actual  measurement  the  acreage  of  tobacco  planted  on  every 
farm  in  the  county.  This  planted  acreage  is  compared  with  the  acreage 
allotment  to  determine  compliance  therewith®'  '  . 


Marketing  Cards 


After  perfoimanoe  has  been  checked  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
tobacco  markets,  marketing  cards  are  prepared-  for  each  farm  on  which 
tobacco  is  being  grown  during  the  year.  The  marketing  quota  for  a  farm 
is  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  Two  types  of 
marketing  cards  are  issued  --  a  within  quota  card  for  each  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  is  withiif  the'  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
an  excess  card  for  each  farm  for  which  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
acreage  planted  to  tobacco  exceeds  the  farm-- acreage  allotment.  The 
excess  is  recorded  on  the  farm  marketing  card  so  that  the  appropriate 
amount  of  penalty  may  be  collected  at  the  time  the  producer  receives 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  of  the  tobacco  produced  on  the  farm. 


Penalties  . .  ■  •  - 

Upcn  the  sale  of  tobacco  the  producer  presents  his  marketing  card  to  the 
auction  warehouse  or  the  individual  purchasing  ’the  tobacco  for  execution 
of  a  memorandum  of  sale  for  each  sale  of  tobacco.  On  the  auction  ware¬ 
house  floors  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  representative  to 
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execute  these  memoranda.  In  the  event  penalty  is  due,  it  is  collected 
by  the  warehouseman  from  the  proceeds  due  the  producer.  The  rate  of 
penalty  is  2+0  percent  of  the  season’s  average  price  per  pound  for  the 
respective  kind  of  tobacco  for  the  preceding  marketing  year.  Penalties 
collected  are  remitted  periodically  to  designated  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which,  in  turn,  forward  such  penalties  to  the  Treasury  Department. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  penalties  which  have  been  collected 
since  the  program  has  been  in  effect: 


Marketing  Year 

"  Amount 

1938-1959 

$  91*3,225 

1939-192+0.  -  , 

No  quotas 

192+0-192+1 

659,081 

192+1-192+2 

182,012+ 

192+2-192+3 

1*23,791* 

1 91+3  - 192+2+ 

510,706 

19144.-1914.5 

1,727,681 

192+5-192+6 

3,982,007 

192+6-192+7 

3,971,759 

192+7-192+8 

977,910 

191+8-192+9 

1,508,003 

191+9-1950 

2,566,255 

Total 

i7;2+52;i+35 

Job  Time  Table  —  1951  Crop 


Acreage  Allotments 


Flue-cured 


Burley  ) 
Fire-cured  ) 
Dark  air-cured  ) 
Va,  sun-cured  ) 


Proclaimed  between  July  1  and  December  1,  1950 
( issued 

Planted  -  March  -  June  1951 
Harvested  -  July  -  August  1951 

Proclaimed  between  October  1  and  December  1,  1950 
( issued 

Planted  -  May  -  June  1951 
Harvested  -  July  -  i.ugust  1951 


Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  basic 

data  and  reconstituting  farms  July  -  October  1950 


Determining,  computing,  compiling,  and  October  1950  -  January 

reviewing  farm  allotments  and  yields  1951 


Preparing  and  mailing  notices 


December  1950  -  January 

1951 


Handling  appeals 


January  -  February  1951 
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Measuring  farms  and  computing  acreages  May  -  October  1951 

Auditing  county  committee  records  March  -  August  1,951 

Marketing  Quotas 

Flue-cured  Proclaimed  between  July  1  and  December  1,  1950 

( issued 

Marketed  July  1,  1951  “  June  30,.  1952  (actually 
marketed  July  through  November) 


Burley  ) 
Fire-cured  ) 
Dark  air-cured  ) 
Vae  sun-cured  ) 


Proclaimed  between  October  1  and  December  1,  1950 
( issued 

Marketed  October  1,  1951  “  September  30,  1952 
(actually  marketed  November  through  February) 


Referendum  „/  Within  30  days  after 

proclamation  of  quotas 

Detenu ining  producers’  quotas,  issuing  July  1951  “  August  1952 

marketing  quota  notices  and  cards,  handling 
marketing  reports,  violations,  penalties, 
etc , 


Auditing  county  committee  records 


July  1951  ~  August  1952 
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Peanut  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 


Proclamation  of  Quota 


A  national  marketing  quota  must  be  proclaimed  between  July  1  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1  of  each  calendar  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation.  .  On  Octo 
ber  26,  19 50*  a  national  marketing  quota  of  650,000  tons  was  proclaimed 
for  the  1991  crop  of  peanuts.  '( 

Amount  of  Quota  -'  ■  •  _'s  '  .  Q"  " 7  , 


The  amount  of  the' national  marketing  quota  is.  that  quantity  of,  peanuts 
which  will  make  available  from  the  crop  with  respect  to  which  the  quota 
is  proclaimed,  a  supply  equal  to  the  average  . quantity  of  peanuts  .har¬ 
vested  for  nuts'  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  current  trends  and  prospective  demand 
conditions.  Prior  bo  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress, 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938*  QS  amended, 
provided  that  the  acreage  allotment  fbr  any  State  could  not  be  reduced 
below  the  State  acreage  allotment  for  1941*  However,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  272,  .the  19Ul  minimum  provision  is  not  effective  except  for 
years  when  the  national  acreage  allotment  equals  or  exceeds  2,1  million 
acres ,  .  .  ■ ■ . 

Referendm  •  , .  >>  .  •  ■ 

Not  later  than  December  15  of  the  year  in  which’  the  quota'  proclamation 
is  made,  a  referendum  must  be  held  to  determine  whether  fanners  favor 
marketing  quotas  with  respect  to  the  next  three' -crops  ‘  of  ■  peanuts  A 
referendum  was  held  on  December  14*  1950*  with’  respe  ct  tro  .the  1951* 

1952,  and  1953  crops  in  which  70,8"  percent  of’ the,  farmers  voting  favored 

quotas ,  •.  V-  .  *  • 

-*  .  '  ►  ,  *  '  • 

•  *  *  '  '  /  *  *  \  r  * 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quota  .  "  ‘  *  -  • .  ,t  ’  ' 

The  quota’ may  be  terminated  or  increased  to"  meet  a  national  emergency  or 
an  increase  in  export  demand,  *’•  *'  • 

National  Acreage  Allotment  ' 

The  national  marketing  quota,  expressed  in  tons  of  peanuts,  is  converted 
to  a  national  acreage  allotment  by  dividing  the  quota  by  the  normal 
yield  per  acre  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  in 
the  preceding  five  calendar  years.  Adjustments  are  made  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields  during 
the  five-year  period.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1951  crop 
is  1,771*117  acres. 


Stete  Acreage  Allotments.  ■ 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  acreage  for  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  years.  Adjustments  are  made  as  required  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields  during 
the  five-?year  period*  - 

There  are  set  forth  below,  by  States,  the  acreages  allotted  under  the 
1950  and  1951  programs.  The  acreages  shown  for  1950  do  not  reflect  the 
increases  provided  by  Public  Law  I4.71 ,  81st  Congress,  inasmuch  as  they 
applied  only  to  the  1950  crop  and  cannot  be  considered  in  prorating 
national  acreage  allotments  in  subsequent  years. 


Acreage  Allotment 

Acreage  Allotment 

1950 

1951 

( Pre 1 im i na  rv  1 

Alabama  . » , .......  *  * . .  v 

27^907 

229,535 

Arizona  . 

960 

801 

Arkansas  t 

■  5.U73 

t+,570 

California  . . . 

1,257 

1,050 

:  .73,236 

61 ,  llj-9 

Georgia  ................ 

7oi,Uoo 

585,638 

Louisiana 

2,506 

2,092 

Mississippi 

9,272 

7.7U2 

Missouri 

279 

-233 

New  Mexico  » ...0 ....... . 

5,959 

U,975 

North  Carolina.  ,•••••.*• 

225,702  ; 

188,1+51 

Oklahoma  . . « 

183,600. 

153,298 

South  Carolina  , 

.18,375 

15.3U2 

T  G  IinO  S  SGG 

.  U,766 

3,979 

Te  xa  s  . . . . , . .  <, . . ,  * » 

1+51,200 

376,732 

Vx  r*£CiniL£l  O9®OCQ<ie06>»OQQO 

li+1,108 

117,819 

Total  apportioned  „ao,Be 

2,100,000 

1,753,^06 

Maximum  reserve  for 

new  farms 

17,7H 

Grand  total  . . . . 

2,100,000 

1,771,117 

Farm  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing. Quotas 

PMA  county  and  community  committeemen. apportion  the  State  acreage  .allot¬ 
ment  among  individual  pea  nut -producing  farms  within  the  State  on  which 
peanuts  were  grown  in  any  of  the  three  years  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acreage  avail¬ 
able  for  and  past  production  of  peanuts,  taking  into  consideration  the 
acreage  allotments  established  for  the  farm  under  previous  allotment  or 
conservation  programs.  The  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  is  the 
actual  production  on  ihe  farm  acreage  allotment.  Quotas  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  is  one  acre  or  less. 
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Performance  Checking 

After,  planting  is  completed,  PMA  county  and  community  committeemen 
determine,  by  actual  measurement,  the  acreage'  planted  to  peanuts  on 
every,  farm. to  which  quotas  apply.  If  the  planted  acreage  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  the  acreage  must  be  rechecked  to  determine  what 
part  of  the  planted  acreage  was  picked  and  threshed. 

Marketing  Cards  ■  '  ' 

As  soon  as  the  correct  acreage  has  been  determined,  marketing  cards  are 
issued  -  a  within  quota  card  for  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts 
is  within  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  an  excess  card  for  those  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  exceeds,  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The 
excess  is  .recorded  'on  the  farm  marketing  card  so  that  the  appropriate 
amount  of  the  penalty  may  be  collected  at  the  time  the  producer  receives 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  peanuts  produced  on  the  farm. 

Penalties  • 

The  marketing  of  peanuts  in  excess  of  -the  farm  marketing  quota  or  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  (except  for  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  is  one 
acre  or  less)  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  basic  loan  rate  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  peanuts  are  produced. 

The  following  penalty  collections  were  made  in  the  years  in  which  quotas 
were  in  effect. 


Marketing  Year  Amount 


19U1-19U2 

191+2-19U3 

19U9-1950 

Total 


$  52,033 
106,14.09 
Not  available 


Job  Time  Table  —  1951  Crop 


Acreage  Allotments 


Proclamation  -  between  July  1  and  December  1,  1950  (issued  October  26, 
1950) 

Crop  planted  -  January  -  May  1951 
Harvested  May  -  October  1951 


Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  basic 
data  and  reconstituting  farms 

Determining,  computing,  compiling,  and 
reviewing  farm  allotments  and  yields 


October  1950  -  May 

1951 

October  1950  -  May 

1951 


-  so  - 


Preparing  and  mailing  notices 

November  -  December  1950. 

Handling  appeals 

January  -  February  1951; 

Measuring  farms  and-  computing  acreages 

March  -  November  1951  ■ 

Auditing  county  committee  records 

March  -  August-  1951 

Marketing  Quotas 

Proclamation  -  between  July  .1  and  December  1,:  1950  (issued  October  26, 
1950) 

Marketed  August  1,  1951  ~  July  Jl,  1952  .*> 


Referendum  ' 

December-  li).,  19 5.0 

Determining  producers'  quotas,  issuing 
marketing  quota  notices  and  cards,  handling 
marketing  reports,  violations,  penalties, 
etc . 

June  1951  ~  September 
1952 

Auditing  county  committee  records 

September  1951  "  May 

1952 

t  • 
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Cotton  Acreage  Allotment 


and  Marketing  Quota  Program 


proclamation  of  Quota 

.  rvrnoi  aimed  whenever  the  total  supply 
A  national  marketing,  quota  must  b  ^  in  that  calendar  year  exceeds 

of  cotton  for  the  marketing  long-staple  cotton,  the  total 

the  estimated  normal  supply.  F  percent  before 

supply  must  exceed  the  normal  sup ^  be  Lde  not  later  than 

ZZllZl  of  yfar-Cwhich  the  aetensination  is  made.  , 

On  October  3,  1950,  it  «• 

on  the  1951  crop  of  upiand  or  extra  lo?^t  P  Report  and  statistics 

«  of  ST'" 

lltll  the  "51 -Kting  year  «ould  be  less  than  the  nor- 

mal& supply^ by  2,393,000  bales,  or  12.7  percent. 

In  mams  *.  calculations^itmespect  tohhe  ^-P.^  and 

cotton  (-"-red  byeSectiona3W^ 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  “  ™®n“Jetinr  quota  for  the  1951  drop  of 

of  this  se  pro  pat  ion  a  national  market  p  \lthou,.h  the  total  prospective 
extra  lonp-stople  cotton  is  not  requir  ,  1th  6^  bales  Qr 

supply  probably  will  exceed  the  nomal  supply  7  d  to  be  in  excess 

, about  7  percent.  Unless  the ^f^^f^tas  are  not,  required, 
of  normal  supply  by  more  than  8  percent,  qu 

Upland  Cotton 

Total  Supply  -  1950-51  marketj££Jfesr  l/ 

6,-639 000  bales 

Carryover  cn  August  1,  19?0  .  9.637,000  bales 

Ps-Kmated  production,  199°  crop . !*’ **” 

Estimated  imports  for,  marketing  year  beginning  l29„OO0  bales 

f  Total  supply,  1950-51  marketing,  year  ...  ■— 

normal  Supply  -  1950-51  marketingJSSI  l/ 

Estimated  domestic  consumption  in  the  marketing  9 f 060,000  bales 

year  beginning  August  1,  199  ’***.*’*’***  *’*  * 

Allowance  for  exports  for  the  marketing  year 

beginning  August  1,  1950  and  carry  8,938,000  bales 

July  31,  1951  ••^••^•olcr^^Ungyear*’.  ^7^7000  bales 

Normal  supply,  1950-51  me reeving  y 

Total  Supply  Of,  16,1*05,000  bales  divided  by  Normal  Supply  of  , 
18,798,000  bales  _  87.3 
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l/  As  determined  on  October  Jr- excludes  extra  long-staple  cotton 
and  similar  types  of  such  cotton  which  are  imported.  Figures 
in  running  bales  or  equivalent. 

Extra  Long-Staple  Cotton 

Total  Supply  -  1950-51.  marketing  year  l/ 


Carryover  on  August  1,,1950  ...  .  •  6l,U71  bales 

Estimated  production,  1950,  crop  63,000  bales 

Estimated  imports  for  marketing  year  beginning 

August  1,  1950  ................. .  70,800  bales 

Total  supply,  1950-51  marketing  year  ...  195, '271  bales 


if  As  determined  on  October  3,  1950,  Figures  are  in 
running  bales  or  equivalent. 

Normal  Supply  -  1950-51  marketing  year 

Estimated  domestic  consumption  in  the  marketing 


year  beginning  August  1,  1950  . . .  lij.0,000  bales 

..Estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year 

beginning  August  1,  1950  none 

,  '  .  lLfO'j'OOO  bales 

Plus  allowance  for  carryover  (30  percent)  .....  ij.2,000  bales 

Normal  supply,  1950-‘51  marketing  year  ..  102, 006  bales 


Total  Supply  of  195,271  bales  divided  by  Normal  Supply  of 
182,000  bales  -  107.3^ 

Long-staple  cotton  applies  % 

(1)  to  cotton,  the  staple  of  which  is  l-l/2  inches  or  more  in  length, 

(2)  to  extra  long-staple  cotton  designated  by  the  Secretary  which  is 
produced.  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  American-Egyptian,  Sea 
Island,  or  otter  simiTar  ’types  of  extra  long-staple  cotton  hav¬ 
ing  characteristics  needed  for  making  high-quality  thread,  para¬ 
chute  material,  etc.  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not 
suitable,  and  when  such  varieties  are  produced  in  designated 
cotton- growing  regions  of  the  United  States  or  other  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable  for  the  production  of 
such  varieties. 

Amount  of  Quota'  '  '  . 

The  amount  of  the  quota  is  the  number  of  bales  required  to  make  avail¬ 
able  a  normal  supply  of’  cottoh,*  t a* king  into’  accdiint  the  carryover  at  the 
beginning  o’f  the  marketing  year  plus  the  estimated  exports.  Legislation 
provides,  however,  that  the  minimum  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  the 
smaller  of  10,000,000  bales  or  1,000,000  bales  less  than  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  national  quota  is  proclaimed. 


Referendum 


The  referendum  must  be  held  not  later  than  December  IS  following;  the 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  quota.  For  cotton  the,  referendum 
covers  only  one  marketing  year. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 

Quotas  may  be  terminated  or  increased  to  meet  a  national  emergency  or 

to  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand, 

-*■  •  ■  /  *  >  '  ' 

National  Acreage  Allotment  •- 


The  proclamation  of  a  national  acreage  allotment  is  mandatory  whenever 
a  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed.  The  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  that  acreage,  based  on  average  .yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
quota  is  proclaimed,  required  to  make  available  a  supply  of  cotton  equal 
to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

On  October  3,  19150,  it  was  announced  that  no  acreage  allotments  would  be 
in  effect  on  the  1951  orop,  Indications  were  that  cotton  production  in 
1951  should  be  increased  to  at  least  16  million  bales.  The  cotton  supply 
situation  resulted  from  a  combination  of  conditions  —  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  in  1950  was  well  below  the  established  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment!  yields  were  the  lowest  since  I9I46;  prospective  disappearance  of 
cotton  for  the  1950-5.1  marketing  year  is  at  a  high  level. 

State  Acreage  Allotment 

Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress,  specifically . provided  that  the  quota  for 
the  1950  cotton  crop  was  to  be  the  number  of  bales  required  to  provide 
a  national  acreage  allotment  of  21  million  acres.  The  application  of 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  272  in  establishing  1950  cotton  allotments 
resulted  in  inequities  and  Public  Law  1+71  was  enacted  to  authorize,  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  action  to  remedy  such  inequities. 

The  statement  below  shows,  by  States.,  .the  number  of  allotments  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  acreage  allotted  under  the  1950  urogram: 


State  No.  of  allotments  Acreage  allotted 


Alabama  . . . .  lU5, 92U  1,619,813.8 

Arizona  . i+,113  21+7,585*0 

Arkansas  97,806  1,965>, 883.0 

California  . . .  12,690  66-5  j 863 »U 

Florida  . .  8,912  1+2,631.7 

Georgia  .  lli+,092  1,399,537.3 

Illinois  .  717  l+,952.6 

Kansas  .  21  l/J+0.0 

Kentucky  . .  2,067  13,9l|i6.2 

Louisiana  . .  63,331  875,73^*^ 
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t  State 


No.  of  allotments  Acreage  allotted 


Mississiopi  . . 

2,306,508.9 

Missouri  . ....... 

I4.88 , 3  60 .  Ij. 

Nevada  . . . 

110.0 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

178,556.2 

North  Carolina  ...... 

.  7U8, 796.9 

Oklahoma  ............ 

1,257,179.14. 

South  Carolina  ...... 

'  1,081,1144.1 

Tennessee  . . 

745.967.3 

Texas  . . . 

7,900,159.6 

Virginia  . . . 

30,903.0 

Total  . 

i75T7770T 

21, 553, 775 *2 

County  Acreage  Allotment 


The  State  acreage  allotment  less  the  State  reserve  must  be  apportioned 
to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to  year's  and  conditions  as  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  the  States  ,  The  State  Committee  may 
reserve  not  to  exceed  10  percent  (15  percent  if  the  State’s  194-8  planted 
acreage,  was  .in  excess  of  one  million  acres  and  less  than  half  its  1943 
allotment  -  Oklahoma  is  the  only  State)  of  the  State  allotment  for  ad¬ 
justments  in  county  allotments  due  to  trends  in  acreage,  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  plantings,'  o,r  small  or  new  farms. 


Farm  Acreage.  Allotment 


The  county  acreage  allotment  (less  the  county  reserve)  must  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  (or  regarded!  as 
planted  under  Public  Law  12,  79th  Congress)  in  any  one  of  the  three 
years  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  established 
(excluding  1949  pursuant  to  Public  Law  28,  81st  Congress')  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis : ■ 

\  '  -  .... 

(1)  First,  there  would  be. allotted  to  each  farm  (a)  the  smaller 
of  five  acres  or  (b)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  in 
any  one  of  the  previous  three  years; 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  would  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  other  than  those  receiving  an  allotment  under 
l(b)  above  on  the  basis  of  a  prescribed  percentage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm.  In  computing  the  cropland  factor  certain  acre¬ 
ages  are  excluded  from  consideration.  These  are'  the  acres 
devoted  to  the  production  of  spg  arcane  for  sugar;'  'sugar  beets 
for  sugar;  wheat,  tobacco,  or  rice  for  market;  peanuts  picked 
and  threshed;  wheat  or  rice  for  feeding  to'  livestock  for  mar¬ 
ket;  or  lands  determined  to  be  devoted  primarily  to'  orchards 
or  vineyards,  and  nonirrigated  lands- in  irrigated  areas.; 


The  county  committee  may  reserye  not  to  exceed- 15  percent  of' the  county 
allotment  to  establish  new  farm  allotments  and-to  make  adj  ustments .  in 
old  farm  allotments  which  are  found  to  be  out  of -line  with  allotments 
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for  other  similar  farms.  However,  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  re¬ 
serve  must,  to  the  extent  required,  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  initial  allotments  to- farms  receiving  not  more  than  15  acres  and  not 
less  than  5  acres  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

The  PMA  county  committee  may  establish  an  allotment  for  any  cotton  farm 
acquired  in  1940  or  thereafter  by  the  United  States  or  any  governmental 
agency  which  is  returned  to  agricultural  production  but  is  not  eligible 
for  an  old  farm  allotment.  An  allotment  must  be  established  for  any 
farm  within  the  State  owned  or  operated  by  the  person  from  whom  a  cotton 
farm  was  acquired  in  194-0  or  thereafter  for  any  public  purpose,  A  farm 
owner  or  operator  must  file  an  application  for  an  allotment  within  three 
years  after  he  acquires  the  farm  or  by  August  29,  1952,  whichever  is  the 
later. 

Farm  Marketing  Quota 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from  all  of  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  less  what  is  called  the  farm  marketing 
excess  (the  normal  yield  times  -the  excess  acres).  The  farm  marketing 
excess  may  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on 
the  farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment. 

Performance  Checking 

When  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  compliance  with  acreage  allotments 
is  mandatory.  After  the  planting  season  is  over,  the  acreage  of  cotton 
planted  on  every  farm  in  the  county  is  checked  for  compliance  with  es¬ 
tablished  acreage  allotments. 

Existing  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
calls  for  a  very  complicated  method  of  establishing  cotton  acreage  his¬ 
tory  for  farms,  counties  and  States  for  the  years  in  which  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect.  Keeping  information  on 
plantings  on  an  accurate  and  current  basis  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  necessary  whenever  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
program  again  comes  into  effect.  With  respect  to  the  195i  crop  a  com¬ 
munity  committeeman,  reporter,  or  other  representative  of  the  county 
committee  will  make  a  visit  to  each  cotton  farm  to  make  a  visual  inspec¬ 
tion  of  cotton  acreage  and  to  obtain  from  the  farmer  concurrence  in  such 
estimate.  Approximately  5  percent  of  the  farms  will  be  spot  checked  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  acreage. 

Penalties 

The  farm  marketing  excess  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  June  15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  cotton  is  produced.  Until  the  penalty  is  paid  all  cotton  produced 
on  the  farm  and  marketed  by  the  producer  is  subject  to  penalty  and  a 
lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  exists  on  the  entire  crop.  Penalties 
collected  during  the  years  quotas  were  in  effect  are  shown  below: 


Marketing  Year  Amount 

“  ;  •  "(as  of  6/30/5°) 

1938- 1939  • ■  ■ 

1939- 19^0 

19UO— 19I4.I 
19U1-19U2 
1914-2-1914-3 

Total 

(No  estimate  yet  available  for  1930-1951  marketing 
year  which  began  August  1,  19^0) 

Long-staple  Cotton 

All  cotton  having  a  staple  of  1-1/2  inches  or  more  in  length  and  certain 
extra  long-staple  cotton  designated  by  the  Secretary  which  is  produced 
from  pure  strain  varieties  of  American-Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  or  other 
similar  types  are  exempt  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  from  mar« 
keting  quotas  unless  it' is  determined  that  the  total  supply  will  exceed 
the  normal  supply  by  more  than  8 'percent. 


f  257,768 
898,870 

v.  751,375 
2,168,008 
1,713,021+ 


Wheat  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 


Proclamation  of  Quota 


A  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  must  be  proclaimed  (l)  whenever  the 
total  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  that  calendar  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  20  percent,  or  (2)  the  total  supply 
for  the  marketing  year  aiding  in  that  calendar  year  is  not  less  than  the 
normal  supply,  and  the  average  farm  price  for  wheat  for  three  consecutive 
months  during  the  marketing  year  does  not  exceed  66  percent  of. parity 
price.  The  quota  may  be  proclaimed  at  any  time  between  January  1  and 
July  1, 

The  widespread  cooperation  of  farmers  in  planting  within  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  -the  1950  crop  helped  to  bring  supplies  in  line  with  demand* 
Farmers  also  placed  a  large  proportion  of  their  1949  crop  under  price 
support  loans  and  purchase  agreements  which  held  the  prices  well  above 
the  minimum  of  66  percent  of  parity.  On  June  26,  1950,  it  was  announced 
that,  based  on  the  June  crop  report,  no  marketing  quotas  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  195i  crop.  The  data  on  which  this  decision  was  based  were 
as  follows: 

Normal  supply 

1.  Domestic  consumption,  1949*50  .,...*•*.« 

2,  Estimated  exports,  1950*51  . . . 

3*  Total  domestic  consumption  and  exports 

(1  /  2)  . . 

4. -  Normal  supply  (115*^  of  3)  . . 

5.  Marketing  quota  level  (12CK  of  4)  ,.,,,, 

6.  Total  supply  for  1950*51  . . 

7.  Total  supply  as  percent  of  normal  supply 

(6  ^  4) . . .... 

Amount  of  Quota 

The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  is  an  amount  equal  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus  30  percent  thereof, 
less  the  estimated  carryover  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  and  the  estimated  amount 
which  will  be  used  on  farms  as  seed  or  livestock  feed  during  the  market¬ 
ing  year. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 


Quotas  may  be  terminated  or  increased  if,  after  investigation,  it  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  (l)  make  available,  free  of 
marketing  restrictions,  a  normal  supply  of  wheat,  (2)  meet  a  national 
emergency,  or  (3)  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand.  In  addition,  if 
within  45  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  a  quota  has  been  proclaimed,  it  is  found  that  the  total  supply  is 


700,000,000  bushels 
325,000,000  bushels 

1,025,000,000  bushels 
1,179,000,000  bushels 
1,414,800,000  bushels 
1,395,000,000  bushels 
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less  than  that  specified  in  the  original  proclamation,  the  quota  must  be 
increased  accordingly.  If  the  July  or  August  crop  estimate  of  the  De¬ 
partment  indicates  that  the  total  supply  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  is  less  than  the  normal  year's  domestic  consumption,  and  ex¬ 
ports  plus  30  percent  thereof,  such  fact  must  be  proclaimed  by  the  20th 
of  July  or  August,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  quotas  become  ineffective. 

Proclamation  of  Supplies 

Not  later  than  July  15  of  each 'marketing  year  the  total  supply  and  the 
normal  supply  must  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed. 

Referendum 


Before  quotas  can  become  effective,  two-thirds  of  wheat  farmers  voting 
in  a  referendum  must  approve  quotas.  All  persons  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  subject  to  quotas  are  entitled  to  cast  a 
secret  ballot  in  the  referendum,  PI1A  county  committees  conduct  the 
referendum  and  resident  wheat  farmers  are  in  charge  of  the  polling 
places  and  supervise  the  votipg  in  every  community  where  wheat  is  grown. 

National  Acreage  Allotment 

The  proclamation  of  a  national  acreage  allotment  (minimum  for  any  year  - 
55,000,000  acres)  is  mandatory  unless  suspended  under  a  national  emer¬ 
gency,  This  must  bedofte  not  later  than ‘July  15  for  the  next  crop  of 
wheat . 

The  national  acreage ‘ allotment ' is  that 'acreage  Which  will,  on  the  basis 
of  the  estimated  average  yield,  produce  an  amount  adequate,  together 
With  the  estimated ‘ carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  to 
make  available  a  supply 'for  the  marketing  year  equal  to  130  percent  of 
a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  of  72.8  million  acres 'for  the  1951  ‘crop 'announced  on  July  lit., 
1950  was  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner: 

1,  Normal  year's  domestic  consumption  (19U0~U9)  839,000*000  bushels 


2,  Normal  year's  exports  ( i9i4.O-.l49 )  . .  333,000,000 

3,  Normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and 

exports  1,172,000,000 

I4..  Allotment  level  -  13O0?  of  normal  year's 

domestic  consumption  and  exports  1 , 521+,  000, 000 

5*  Carryover,  July  1,  1951  . .  3JI4.,  000,  000 

6.  Production  needed  in  1981  1,150,000,000 

7.  National  average  yield,  19^4-0—14.9  adjusted  ,,  15*8 

8.  National  acreage  allotment  . 72.8  million 

acres 


Determinat ion  of  July  1,  19^1  carryover: 

1.  Carryover,  July  1,  1950  . . 

2.  Production,  1950 . . . . . 

3.  Imports  . . . . . . . 

4.  Total  supply  . . . 

5.  Domestic  consumption  . . 

6.  Exports  . . 

7.  Total  requirements  . . . 

8.  Carryover  July  1,  1951  "  Total  supply 

less  total  requirements  . . 


1+80,000,000  bushels 
9^7,000,000  11 

1,1+07,000,000  "  ■ 

708,000,000  " 
325,000,000  n 
1,033,000,000  "  . 

374,000,000  "• 


The  acreage  allotment  calculations  were  based  on  the  July  crop  report. 


State  Acreage  Allotment 


The  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  determined  (plus  in  applicable  years,  the 
acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation 
programs  ),  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for 
trends  in,  acreage. 

The  acreages  allotted  for  1950  and  1951  are  shown  below  by  States: 


State 

19c0  Crop 
(Original ) 

1950  Crop  l/ 
(Revi sed  ) 

1951  Crop 
(Prelim.  ) 

Alabama  . . . . 

15,769 

17,923 

16,054 

Arizona  ........ 

29,459 

30,31+2 

29,334 

Arkansas  ....... 

45,518 

1+5,861+ 

41,796 

California  . 

71+1,563 

786,099 

719,288 

Colorado  ....... 

2,272,535 

2,963,378 

2,855,759 

Delaware  ....... 

71,122 

71,122 

70,212 

Georgia  ........ 

2d+,755 

212,1+99 

213,  074 

Idaho  .......... 

1,203,91+7 

1,1+99,898 

1,346,218 

Ill ino is  ....... 

1,608,71+3 

1,756,808 

1,679,406 

Indiana  . . 

1,548,969 

1,658,366 

1,591,183 

Iowa  . 

280,023 

327,61+5 

304,843 

Kansas  . . 

13,1+92,502 

13,839,120 

14,077,057 

Kentucky  ....... 

1+06,177 

1+20,812 

412,337 

Louisiana  ...... 

ll+O 

ll+O 

145 

Ma ine  . . 

2,1+79 

2,1+79 

2,313 

Maryland'  . . . 

383,257 

383,1+1+8 

383,412 

Michigan  ....... 

995,1+26 

1,092,683 

1,114,086 

Minnesota  ...... 

1,31+5,108 

1,31+5,115 

1,289,658 

Mississippi  .... 

17,532 

17,921 

16,882 

Missouri  ....... 

1,558,826 

1,709,323 

1,686,729 

Mont  ana  ........ 

1+,  265,806 

1+,  661+,  293 

4,623,633 

Nebraska  ....... 

3,899,835 

1+,193,981 

4,096,359 

Nevada  . . 

19,036 

21,133 

20,717 

New  Jersev  ..... 

81+ ,  61+6 

87,926 

91,692 

State 

1950  Cron 

~  90  ~ 

1950  Crop  l/ 

1951  Crop(Terminated ) 

(Original ) 

(Revised ) 

(Prelim. ) 

New  Mexico  ..... 

52o;302’ • '• 

573; 275 

540,333 

New  York  ....... 

322,086  *  * 

‘  *  '349; 279  •  • 

371,061 

North  Carolina  . 

1442,1+07 '  ’  • 

•  •  460;  298 . 

478,108 

North  Dakota  . , . 

9,495,166  '• 

9,717,814 . - 

9,805,968 

Ohio  . . 

2,001,444'  '  ‘ ' 

’  2, 066;  382' 

2,115,433 

Oklahoma  ....... 

6,015,842’  ‘ '  ’ 

6,081,134 . 

6,347,358 

Oregon  ......... 

944,891' '  ’  ’ 

•  1,008,300*  ■  ■ 

989,711 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

893,358 

896,665 

907,803 

South  Carolina  . 

218,010'  '  ' 

■  '218,184 

225,031 

South  Dakota,., .. 

3,523,342 

3,762,611 

3,709,196 

Tennessee  ...... 

348,592 

364,862 

358,722 

Te  xa  s  . . . 

5,909,134 

6,068,356 

6,263,158 

Utah  . 

318,470 

406,977 

372,737 

Virginia  ....... 

502,092 

502,229 

508,354 

Washington  , .... 

2,496,069 

2,579,887 

2,578,470 

West  Virginia  .. 

102,921 

102,951 

100,943 

Wisconsin  ...... 

100,295 

113,507 

103,782 

Wyoming  ........ 

296,535 

354,824 

326,455 

Total  ..... 

72,773,853 

72,784,810 

l/  Adjustments  made  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Public 

Law  272,  81st  Congress,  to  take  care  of  certain  inequities* 


On  January  5,- 1951,  acreage  allotments  for  the  1951  crop  of  wheat  were 
terminated  because  of  the  need  for  maximum  production  of  basic  food  and 
feed  grains  in  the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
December  16,  1950* 

County  Acreage  Allotment 


The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  counties  on  the  basis 
of  acreage  seeded  for  production  of '  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage 
allotment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weathe’r  conditions  and  trends  in  acreage  during 
such  period  and  for  the  promotion  o‘f  soil-conservation  practices* 

Farm  Acreage  Allotment  •  •  * 

The  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  farms  on  the  basis  of 
tillable  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 
PMA  county  and  community  committeemen  establish  for  every  eligible  farm 
a  usual  or  normal  acreage  of  wheat  under  uniform  regulations  and  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  total  of  all  usual  or  normal 
acreages  for  farms  in  each  county  is  adjusted  pro  rata  to  come  within 
the  State  acreage  allotment. 
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■Ft1- mi  Marketing  Quota 

When  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  every  wheat  farm  has  a  farm  market¬ 
ing  quota  -  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess  (the  normal  or  actual  yield,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  smaller,  times  the  excess  acres).  However,  quotas  do  not 
apply  to  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  is  not  more  than  15 
acres  or  on  which  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
is  less  than  200  bushels. 

Performance  Checking 

When  marketing  quotes  are  in  effect,  compliance  with  acreage  allotments 
is  mandatory,.  After  planting  season,  the  PMA  county  and  community  com¬ 
mitteemen  .determine  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  every  farm  growing 
wheat.  This  planted  acreage  is  compared  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
to  establish  whether  the  acreage  of  wheat  grown  is  within  or  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  streamline  the  procedure  for  performance 
checking  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  in  as  economical  manner  as 
possible  and  still  obtain  necessary  data  for  historical  purposes, 

Ma rk e t i ng  Cards 

After  performance  has  been  checked,  marketing  cards  are  issued  to 
identify  penalty-free  wheat.  Marketing  cards  are  issued  to  all  farmers 
who  comply  with  "their  acreage  allotments  and  to  those  farmers  who  seeded 
not  more  than  15  acres  or  whose  normal  production  of  their  seeded  acre¬ 
age  is  less  than  200  bushels.  Marketing  cards  are  issued  to  farmers  who 
exceed  their  acreage  allotments  only  after  they  have  made  arrangements 
for  handling  the  excess  wheat  by  paying  the  penalty,  by  storing  it  in 
accordance  with  regulations  or  by  delivering  it  to  the  Government. 

Penalties 

The  primary  object  of  the  marketing,  penalty  is  to  keep  excess  wheat  off 
the  market  until  it  is  needed.  The  rate  of  penalty  is  50  percent  of  the 
basic  loan  rate  applicable  to  cooperators.  Regulations  provide  methods 
authorized  by  Congress  whereby  farmers  may  keep  excess  wheat  off  the 
market  without  having  to  pay  a  penalty.  Until  the  penalty  is  paid  or 
is  postponed  or  avoided  in  accordance  with  regulations,  the  entire  crop 
of  wheat  is  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  each 
bushel  of  wheat  marketed  by  the  produoer  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  a  penalty  payable  by  the  buyer  who  may  deduct  the 
penalty  from  the  purchase  price.  Wheat  is  regarded  as  marketed  even 
though  it  i s  used  on  the  farm. 
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The  following  penalties  were  collected  in  the  years  in  which  marketing 


quotas  were  in  effect: 

Marketing  Year 

Amount 

I9I4-I9U2 

$17,932,216 

19U2-19U3 

3,175,126 

Total 

SITW.UjS 

Job  Time  Table  -  1951  Crop 


Acreage  Allotments 

— —  “-T-—  — *  ■" 

Proclamation  -  not  later  than  July  15  for  the  next  crop  of  wheat 

(mandatory  unless-  suspended  under  a  national  emergency) 

Winter  wheat  -  planted  August-October  1950 
harvested  May-August  1951 

Spring  wheat  -  planted  March-April  1951’ 

harvested  July-September  1951 

Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  basic  data 

and  reconstituting  farms  March-June  1950 

Determining,  computing,  compiling,  and  reviewing 

farm  allotments  and  yields  "  April-July  1950 

Preparing  and  mailing  notices  May-August  1950 

Handling  appeals  ••  July-October  1950 

Measuring  farms  and  comnuting  acreages  October-December 

1950 

May-July  1951 

Auditing  county  committee  records  •  •  June-1950  -  June 

.  '•  >•' :  1951 
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Corn  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 
Proclamation  of  Quota 

Marketing  quotas  for  corn  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  in  any  calendar 
year  it  is  determined  that  (a)  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  that  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  by  more 
than  20  pepeent,  or  (b)  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year  in  that 
calendar  year  is  not  less  than  the  normal  supply  and  the  average  farm 
price  for  three  consecutive  months  in  the  marketing  year  does  not  exceed 
66  percent  of  parity. 

On  November  2,  1950,  it  was  announced  that,  in  order  to  assist  in  assur¬ 
ing  abundant  production  of  meat  and  other  livestock  products  no  marketing 
qyotas  would  be  in  effect  for  the  1991  orop.  The  proclamation  with  re-a¬ 
spect  to  the  1951  corn  crop  was  approved  November  ll*,  1950* 

Marketing  Quota  Calculation 
(based  on  November  Crop  Report) 


1.  Actual  domestio  consumption  (I9il9"50) .  J  ,2J>3 ,000,000  bushels 

2.  Adjusted  domestic  consumption  3,300, 000, 000  " 

3.  Estimated  exports  (1950-51.) . 115,000,000  H 

I4,  Total  consumption  and  exports  (2  /  3)  .....  3,Ul5, OOO, O60 

5.  Normal  supply  (110*  of  U)  .  3,756,000,000  '* 

6.  Marketing  quota  level  (120^  cf  5)  .........  14,507,000,000  f* 

7.  Total  supply  for  1950-51  . 3,96^,000,000  " 

8.  Total  supply  as  percent  of  normal  supply 

(778)  . .  105. 5^ 


Quotas  are  applicable  only  to  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  which 
includes  all  counties  in  which  the  average  production  of  corn  (excluding 
corn  used  a»  silage)  during  the  preceding  ten  calendar  years  after  ad¬ 
justments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  U50  bushels  or  more  per 
farm  and  U  bushels  or  more  per  acre  of  farmland.  Marketing  quotas  have 
never  been  in:  effect  on  corn  because  supplies  have  never  reached  a  level 
requiring  proclamation  of  quotas. 

Referendum 


A  referenda  must  be  conducted  within  20  days  after  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  must  approve  quotas  before  they  can  become  effective. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 

Quotas  may  be  increased  or  terminated  if,  after  investi gation,  it  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary . to  (a)  make  available  free  of 
marketing  restrictions  a  normal  supply  of  corn,  (b)  meet  a  national 
emergency,  or  (c)  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand. 
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If  the  September  crop  estimate  shows  that  the  total  supply  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  next  marketing  year  will  not  exceed  the  norme  1  supply 
by  more  than  10  percent,  such  fact  must  be  proclaimed  by  September  20, 
and  quotas  become  ineffective# 

Proclamation  of  Supplies 

The  total  supply,  the  normal  supply,  and  the  reserve  supply  level .  of 
corn  must  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed  not  later  than  September  1  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made. 

National  .Acreage  Allotment 


The  proclamation  of  acreage  allotments  for  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  is  mandatory  unless  suspend-ed  under  national  emergency.  This  must 
be  done  not  later  than  February  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
acreage  allotment  is  determined. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  10  calendar  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  and  trends  in  yield, 
required  to  produce  an  amount  of  corn,-  which  when  added  to  that  -produce, d 
outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  or  imported,  will  make  -avail¬ 
able  a  supnly  for  the  marketing  year  equal  to  the  normal  supply. 

On  January  1951 >  it  was  announced  that  no  acreage  allotments  would  be 
in  effect  on  the  1951  crop  of  corn  -because  of  the  need  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  basic  food  and  feed  grains  in  the  national  emergency  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  President  on  December  16.  -Ample  supplies  of  corn  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  safeguard  in  the  national  defense  program. 

County  Acreage  Allotment 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  counties  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn- producing  area  on  the  basis  of  acreage  seeded  for  production 
during  the  ten  preceding  calendar  years  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the 
acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation 
programs)  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather,  trends  in  acreage,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  soil  conservation  practices. 

Farm  Acreage  Allotment 

The  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  on  the  basis  of 
tillable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil  and  topography. 

Performance  Checking 

PMA  county  and  community  committeemen  determine  the  acreage  planted  to 
corn  to  establish  whether  the  acreage  grown  is  within  the  farm  acreage 
allotment. 
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Farm  Marketing  Quota. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  for  the  crop  of  corn  is  the  actual  production 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  ex- 
oess  (the  normal  or  actual  yield,  whichever  is  the  smaller*  times  the-  - 
, excess  acres  )*•_  Quotas  are  nqt  applicable  to  any  farm  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  on  which  the.  norpial  production  of  -the  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  to  oprn  is  less  than  300  bushels ,  or  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
oprn  does  not  exceed  15  acres,  •  . 

Penalties 


During  any  marketing  year  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  the 
producer  is  subject  to  a  penalty  on  such  excess  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  basic  loan  rate  applicable  to  cooperators.  The  penalty  may  be  post¬ 
poned  or  avoided  by  storing  or  delivering  the  excess  to  the  Government 
in' a  manner .prescribed  by  regulations.  Corn  is  regarded  as  marketed 
even  though  it  is  used  on  the  farm. 


Job  Time  Table  -  1951  Crop 

Acreage  Allotments 


Proclaimed  -  not  later  than  February  1,  1951 
Planted  -  February-May  1951 

Harvested  -  August-December  1951 • 

Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  basic  data 
and  reconstituting  farms 

Determining,  computing, ’compiling* 'and  reviewing 
farm  allotments  and  yields 


July  1950  •"  April 

1951 

October  1950  ” 
February  1951 


Preparing  and  mailing  notices 


February-March  1951 


Handling  appeals 


March-May  1951 


Measuring  farms  and  computing  acreages  June-Septamber  1951 

Auditing  county  committee  records  June-October  1951 
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Rice  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 

Proclamation  of  'Quota  .  - 

Quotas’must  be.  proclaimed  whenever  in  any  calendar  year  it  Is  determined 
that  the  total  supply  ' of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  that  : 
calendar  year  will  "exceed  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  10  percent. 

The  proclamation  may  be  made  at  any  time  during,  the  oalendar  year  pre-' 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  will  be  produced. 

On  December  6,  1950,  it  was  announced  that,  based  on  the  November  crop 
report,  no  marketing  quotas  would  be  necessary  on  the  1951  crop.  The 
data,  on  which  this  decision  was  based  were  as  follows,:  ..  . 

Total  Supply  • 

1.  Carryover  on  August  1,  1950  ............. 

2.  Estimated  production  from  1950  crop  ..... 

3.  Estimated  imports  for  marketing  year 

beginning  August  1,  1950............... 

4.  Total  supply  for  marketing  year  beginning 

August  1,  1950  . . . 

Normal  Supply 

5.  Estimated  domestic  consumption  for  market 

ing  year  beginning  August  1,  194-9  .•••• 

6.  Estimated  exports  for  marketing  year¬ 

beginning  August  1/  1950  .............. 

7.  Total  of  items  5 1 2 3 4 5  & 7 8 9nd  0  .................. 

8.  Normal  supply  for  marketing  year  beginnin 
•  August  1,  1950  (item  7  /  10^)  ......... 

9.  Marketing  quota  level  for  1951  crop 

(item  8  /  10? )  . . 

10/  Percentage  total  supply  is  of  normal 

supply  (item  4  7  item  8)  . . . 

l/  Expressed  in  terms  of  rough  rice, 

?/  Includes  38,022,000  cwts.  for  the  four  major  rice-producing 
States,  as  estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  and  280,000 
cwts,  for  the  five  minor  rice-producing  States  (Arizona, 

Florida,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  South  Carolina)  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  Grain  Branch,  PMA. 

3/  Based  on  assumption  that  emergency  import  controls  will  be 
~  retained  until  July  1,  1951* 

4/  Based  on  assumption  that  Government- supported  export  programs 
will  be  continued. 

The  total  supply  of  42,094,000  cwts.  is  the  second  largest  on  record, 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  total  supply  available  during  the  1949-50 
marketing  year.  The  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950-51  marketing 
year  would  have  been  an  all-time  high  had  not  a  Government- supported  ex¬ 
port  program  been  in  operation. 


Thousand.  Cwts .  l/ 

— —  ~ 

38,302  2/ 

100  2/ 

42,094 

23,392 
16,000  4/ 

3973^  ~ 
43,331 

47,664 

97.15°* 
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Since  domestic  consumption  of  rice  is  relatively  inelastic,  no  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  for  current  trends. 

The  estimate  of  exports,  -includes  provision  for  the  U*  S,  armed  forces 
which,  for  the  most  part,  could'  be  used  fb  r  relief  feeding  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  .  * 

Amount  of  Quota  .  - 

The  amount  of' the  national  marketing  quota  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
normal  supply  plus  10  percent. 

Referendum 


A  referendum  must  be  held  within  30  days  after  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  to  determine  whether  growers  favor  or  oppose  quotas. 
Quotas  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  eligible  farmers 
voting  in  a  referendum  to  become  effective. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 

Quotas  may  be  increased  or  terminated  if,  after  investigation,  it  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  (a)  make  available  free  of 
marketing  restrictions  a  normal  supply  of  rice,  (b )  meet  a  national 
emergency,  or  (c)  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand. 

National  Acreage  Allotment 

A  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  proclaimed  each  year  unless  it  is 
determined  that,  because  of  a  national  emergency  or  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
port  demand,  the  effect  of  acreage  allotments  on  rice  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the' Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938* 
as  amended,  * ’ ' 

On  December  6,  1950,  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  1,867,998  acres  for 
the  1951  orop  of  rice  was  announced.  .This  is  an  increase  in  acreage  of 
lU.U  percent  or  235,000  acres  above  1950  plantings  of  1,633*000  acres. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  of  1,867,998  for  the  1981  crop  was 
arrived  at  in  the  following  manner:  (based  on  November  crop  reoort) 


Carryover  Thousand  Cwts.  l/ 


1.  Total  supply  for  marketing  year 

beginning  August  1,  1950  . . . .  U2,09ii- 

2.  Estimated  domestic  consumption  for  market¬ 

ing  year  beginning  August  1,  1950  .......  23,720 

3.  Estimated  exports  for  marketing  year 

beginning  August  1,  195°  . .  16,000  2/ 

A.  Total  of  items  2  and  3  . .  39,720 

5.  Estimated  carryover  on  August  1,  1951 

(item  1  minus  item  h)  . . . .  2,37U 


Thousand  Cwts. 


Allotment  position 


6.  Estimated  domestic  consumption  for  market¬ 

ing  year  beginning- August’  1,  1950  23,720 

7.  Estimated  exports  for  marketing  year  •  , 

beginning  August  1,  1951  .......... . ©  15,000 

8.  Total  items  6  and  7  . . . .  38,720 

9.  Normal  supply  for  marketing  year  beginning. 

August  1,  1951  (item  8  /  10<)  .  1+2,592 

10.  Production  needed  from  1951  crop  (item  9 

minus  item  5)  . . . 1  ■  1+0,218 

11..  Indicated  acreage  allotment  for  1951 

(item  10  -  21.53  cwt.  )  ..................  1,867,998  acres 


Total  Supply  and  Requirements 


4  '■ 

191+9-50 

1950-51 

1951"52 

(thousand  cwts. 

i7T~ 

Total 

supply 

1. 

Carryover  beginning  of  year 

2,1+39 

3,692 

2,37+ 

2. 

Estimated  production  2/  ;, 

1+0,253 

38,302. 

1+0,218  1+/ 

3. 

Estimated  imports  .,..T. 

50 

.100  5/ 

-  •  150  F/ 

1+. 

Total  supply  . . . 

1727717 

5. 

Total  supply  adjusted  3/  • 

±13,252 

'  * 

Requirements 

1 

6. 

Food  and  industrial  ....... 

21,309 

21,350 

21,1+00 

7. 

Feed  and  waste  ............ 

:  270 

:  270 

?70  ■ 

8. 

Seed  . . 

1,813. 

2,100 

2,000 

9. 

Total  domestic  ............ 

F575W 

.23,723 , 

zjrm 

10. 

Estimated  exports  ......... 

16,168 

16, 000  7/ 

15,000  7/ 

11. 

Total  requirements  ........ 

39,560 

39,720 

38,670 

12. 

Carryover  end  of  year 

3,692 

•  2,37+. 

,  by  072 

l/  Expressed  in  terms  of  rough  rice,-.  •  - 

2/  Includes  estimated  production  for  minor  States, 

3/  Adjusted  for  difference  between  (a  )  fcotal  supply  and  (b)  actual 
disappearance  plus  stocks  at  end  of:  year, 

1+/  Needed  production  from  1951  crop. 

Based  on  assumption  that  emergency  import  controls  will  be 
retained  until  July  1,  1951. 

6/  Based  on  assumption  that  any  imports  in  excess  of  150,000  cwt. 

will  result  in  increased  exports,... 

7/  Based  on  assumption  that  Government-supported  export  programs 
will  be  continued,  . 
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Additional  Rice 

Acreage  Needed  in  1981 

To  produce 

To  produce 

*  , 

requirements  and 

requirements 

build  stockpile 

pnly 

( thousand  cwt's  ,  ) 

1*-  Requirements  (19^1-92)  ... 

58,670 

.  38,670 

2.  '  Reserve  for  stockpiling  .. 

l,3l+8 

-  - 

3.  Total  production  needed  ., 

1+0,218 

38,670 

1+.  Average  yield,  per  acre  ... 

21.83 

21.83 

8.  Total  acreage  needed  ..... 

1,867,998  acres 

1,796,098  acres 

6,  Acreage  planted  in  1990  .. 

1,633,000  acres 

1,633,000  acres 

7.  Additional  acreage  needed 

in  1981  . . 

234,998  acres 

163,098  acres 

State  ’Acreage  Allotment 

' 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (less  a  reserve  of  not 

to  exceed  1  per- 

cent  for  apportionment.,  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  cf  1938#  as  amended)  must  be  apportioned 
among'  the  several  States  in  which  rice  is  produced  in  proportion  to  the 
average  number  of  acres  of  .rice  in  each  State  during  the  five-year 
period ' immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  being,  determined,  plus  in  applicable  years  the 
acreage  diverted  under .previous  agricultural- ad jus tment  and  conservation 
programs,  adjusted  for  trends  in  acreage. 

The  acreages  allotted  for  1980  and  1991  are  shown  below  by  States;  .  . 


State 

1980  Crop 

1931  Crop 

Ari zona 

269 

330 

Arkansas  . . . 

339,299 

1+09,920 

California'  . 

2140,721 

289,321+ 

Louisiana  . . 

987,316 

626,1496 

Mississippi  . 

1,761 

3,703 

Missouri 

1,296 

1, 1+1+1 

South  Carolina  . 

•  783- 

1+38 

Texa  s  . . . . 

1+81,868 

331,1+92 

Florida  . 

114+ 

Reserve  (for  adjust- 

ment  in  farm  allot- 

ments  )  ........... 

-  - 

4,670 

Total  ......... 

1,895,013 

i , 86? *998 

Farm  Acreage  Allotment 


The  State  acreage  allotment  may  be  apportioned  on  a  personal  history 
basis  or  a  farm  history  basis. 
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On  a  personal  history  basis,  not  less'  than  97’  percent  of  the  State  acre¬ 
age  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  owned  or  operated  by  persons  who 
have  produced  rice  in  any  ".one  of  the  five  calendar  years  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  past  production 
of  rice,  taking  into  consideration  acreage  allotments  previously  esta¬ 
blished  -for  such  owners  and  operators.  Abnormal  conditions  affecting 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  rice,  and  soil  and  other  factors  affecting  pro¬ 
duction  are  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Upon  recommendation  by  t.he  State  Committee  and  approval  by  the  .Secre¬ 
tary,  the  .State  acreage  allotment  may  be  apportioned  on  a  farm  history 
basis.  In  this  case,  the  State  allotment,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three  percent  for  new  farms,  is  first  apportioned  to  counties  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  national  allotment  .is.  apportions d.  to  States  ex¬ 
cept  that  not  to  exceed  five  percent  may  be  reserved  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  for  making  adjustments  in  county  allotments,  .  The  county  acreage 
allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  rice  has  been  produced  during 
one  or  more  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  allotment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  same  factors  used  in  apportion¬ 
ing  the  State  acreage  allotment  to-  producers.  The  history  of  rice  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  and  previous  -fam  rice  acreage  allotments-  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  producer’s  rice  production  history  and  previous  acre¬ 
age  allotments. 

The  rice  program  applies  to  all  rice  except  t hat  produced  outside  the 
continental  United  States  and  nonirrigated ■ ric e  produced  on  3  acres  or 
less. 

Performance  Checking 

After  the  planting  season,  Plik  county  and  community  committeemen  deter¬ 
mine  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  to  determine  compliance  with  acreage 
allotments  and  to  obtain  farm  his  to ry  .for  .the  .current  year  which  must 
be  used  in  establishing,  future  acreage  .allotments. 

Penalties  •  ,  « .  « .  - , .  >  o 


Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  (actual  .production  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marketing  excess,  which  is  the  normal  .or  actual  yield,  whichever 
is  the  smaller,  times  the  excess  acres), are  in  effect  on  any  crop  of 
rice,  the  producer  is  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  parity  price  .per  pound  as  of 
June  15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  .the  .rice  .was  produced.  The  penalty 
may  be  postponed  or  avoided  by  keeping  .excess  .rice  off  the  market  by 
methods  set  forth  in  the  regulations. 
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Acreage  Allotments 


Job  Time  Table  -  1951  Crop 


Proclamation  -  not  later  than  December  31  >  1950 
Planted  -  April-May  1951 

Harvested  -  August-Nc vember  1951 

Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  basic  data 
and  reconstituting  farms 

Determining,  computing,  compiling,  and  reviewing 
farm  allotments  and  yields 

Preparing  and  mailing  notices 


Handling  appeals 

Measuring  farms  ana  computing  acreages 
Auditing  county  committee  records 


August-October  1950 

September-December 

1950 

January-Februa ry 

1951 

March-April  1951 
May -July  1951 
February-July  1951 


* 
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SUGAR  PROGRAM 
Purpose  Statement 

The  principal  objective  of  the  sugar  program,  carried  out  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  is  to  protect  the  welfare  of  domestic  producers  and 
consumers  of  sugar.  .The  attainment  of  this  objective  involves  the 
determination  of  United  States  consumption  requirements,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  quotas  to  regulate  imports  of  sugar  produced  in  foreign  areas 
and  marketings  of  sugar  produced  in  domestic  areas,  and  the  making  of 
payments  to  domestic  producers  of.  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

The  continental  United  States  produces  sugar  from  both  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane.  Additional  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced  from  sugarcane 
in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,'  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  domestic  sugar  out¬ 
put,  produced  at  a  higher  cost  per  unit  than  in  foreign  areas,  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  nation's  requirements.  To  meet  total  needs,  the 
United  States  must  import  substantial  quantities  of  sugar  from  foreign 
areas,  mainly  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

If  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  were  permitted  entry  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  foreign  areas,  prices 
to  domestic  consumers  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  be  expected  to 
be  slightly  lower.  However,  under  the  present  wage  standards  in  domestic 
producing  areas,  unlimited  imports  (unless  accompanied  by  a  substantially 
higher  tariff)  would  place  domestic  producers  in  an  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  competitive  position,  or  would  force  drastic  wage 
reductions  on  domestic  workers.  Moreover,  planting  of  other  crops  is  not 
feasible  in  most  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  and  the  economy 
of  these  areas  is  dependent  on  sugar-producing  crops. 

Quotas  -  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  provides  the  ouota.  system  for  balancing 
supply  with  demand.  Under  ouotas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
authorized  by  the  act,  determines  a.t  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  the 
consumption  reouirements  of  the  continental  United  States  for  the  coming 
year.  This  determination  is  not  necessarily  final,  however;  it  may  be 
changed  later  as  actual  consumption  reouirements  change.  For  example, 
in  December  1949  it  was  determined  that  1950  requirements  would  be 
7,500,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  This  quantity  was  increased 
to  7,850,000  tons  on  July  13 ,  1950,  and  to  8,700,000  tons  on  August  23, 
1950. 

Basic  quotas  for  the  five  domestic  producting  areas  —  domestic  beet, 
mainland  cane,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  —  total 
4,268,000  tons  and  for  the  Philippines,  982,000  tons.  Additional  imports 
to  meet  requirements  are  apportioned  on  the  ba.sis  of  98.64  percent  to 
Cuba,  and  1. 36  percent  to  a  group  of  other  foreign  countries. 
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Production  adjustment  -  The  Act  provides  that  if  production  in  any  area 
will  "be  greater  than  the  quantities  necessary  to  fill  quotas  and  provide 
a  normal  carryover  inventory,  restrictive  proportionate  shares,  expressed 
in  acres  or  sugar,  shall  he  established.  A  restrictive  program  is  designed 
to  result  in  the  -production  of  sugar  to  meet  the  quota  and  provide  a.  normal 
carryover  for  the  area.  The  quota  for  the  area  is  divided  among  .individual 
growers,  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payments,  production,  must  not 
exceed  the  proportionate  share. 

Payments  -  Domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  receive  conditional  payments 
averaging  about  $2.50  Per  ton  of  beets.  Por  producers  of  sugarcane  the 
payments  within  the  various  domestic  producing  areas  range  from  about  30 
cents  to  $1.50  per  ton  of  cane..  The  Sugar  Act,  in  turn,  imposes  a  special 
tax  of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  manufactured 
sugar  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  either  produced  in  or  brought  into  the 
continental  United  States. 

Revenue  -  Prom  the  inception  of  the  program  in  the  1938  fiscal  year 
through  the  1950  fiscal  year,  $837,320,968  sugar  taxes  have  been  collected 
and  expenditures  were  $668,330,620. 


Appropriated, 

1951 


Budget 
estimate , 

1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$63,750,000  $73,300,000 
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(d)  Sugar  Act  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  and Ease  for  1952  v, . . .  $6.3,750,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952 . . . . .  75  >500  ,000 

Increase.  . . . . . . .  +9  >  550  ,000 


SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES ,  1952 

•;  rV  *TT  .  J. 

Eor  conditional  payments  to  sugar  grovrers,  1950  and  1953- 

crop  . . .  +9  >50 5 >000 

For  operating  expenses  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  supplies 
of  sugar  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Consumption 

•Requirements  Determination  ........  .  . . . . . .  +45,000 


PROJECT ; STATEMENT 


♦ 

■  .  »  t 

Project  -  •  ;  1950 

•-  ; 

1^1  •  Increases 

/  v  :  or 

(estimated.) .  Becreases 

1952 

( estimated) 

1.  Payments -to  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers: . . 

(a)  Continental  beet  ar 

(b)  Continental  cane  ar 

(c)  Offshore  cane  area 

Total  payments  . . 

2.  Operating  e:xpenses 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . . . . . 

« 

• 

ea: $25, 186,204 
ea:  6,932,462 

;  s'  26,795,290 

$34,212,500:  -$2,734,100 
8,845,410:  -1,258,410. 

19,192,090:  +13,497,510 

$31,478,400 

7,527,000 

72,689,600 

.  s  52,514,556 

62 ,250, 000; +9.50 5.000(4) 

71,755,000 

.  :  1,435,444 

1,500,000;  +45,000(2);  1,545,000 

• 

.  :  60,000,000 

0  • 

0  .  .  «  -  •  . 

63,750,000:  +9,550,000:  73,300,000 

The  increase  of  $9 >550 ,000 
ing: ;  .  t  . 

I1TCRSASSS 

in  this  item  for  1952  is  composed  of  the  follow- 

(l)  Increase  pf  $9,505>00Q  for  conditional  payments’ to- sugar- producers  on 

1950  and  1951  eropg.  .  . . 


-Thfe 'production  of  sugar  from  the  195O  crop  is  estimated  at  4,79^,500 
tons.  Eased  on  the  statutory  rates  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
conditional  payments  thereunder  will  require  a.  total  of  $70 ,G&7> 63O."" 
The  1951  annual  Appropriation  Act  provided  only  $62,250,000.  This 
sum,  together  with  $79,274  available’ f rom  the  1950  appropriation, 
leaves  a  balance  of  $7,732,356  required  to  meet  payments  due  on  the 
1950  sugar  crop.  _ . .  .  ...... 

The  production  of  sugar  f  om-the  1951'  crop  is  estimated  at  4,431,532 
tons,  a  decrease : of  362,968  tons  below  the  1950  production.  However, 
a  4,431,532  ton  crop  will  require  payments  to  procLu'cers  totalling 
$64,016,644,  an  increase  of  31,766,6^41-  over  the  appropriation  for 
conditional  payments,  carried -in  the.1951  Appropriation  Act.’ 
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Thus,  a  total  increase  of  $9,505,000  is  required  for  payments  to  be  made 
from  the  1952  appropriation,  $7,732,356  which  is  to  meet  payments  due 
on  the  1950  sugar  crop,  and  $1,766,644  for  payments  on  the  1951  sugar 
crop  on  which,  total  conditional  payments  will  exceed  by  that  a.mount  funds 
provided  in. the  1951  Appropriation  Act  for  conditional  payments  on  the 
1950  crop*  •  ,  . . . 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  source  of  financing  and  -by  areas  the 
payments  to  growers  and  the  number  of'  payees  under  the  1950  pnd  1951 
programs; 


jAppropria-  ;  Appropria-  :  Appropria-.  ; 
'  Program  .Year  ;  tion  :  tion  ;  tion 

4  1949  •  .1950  :  ,1951 

•  ,  Budget  ;  Total  on 

Estimate,  ;  Program 
1952  :  Year  Basis 

e  *  •  : 

1949  Crop  Pxogram.i$2,055,34o  : $52,435,282;  -  - 

1950  Crop  Program.;  -  .. -  ;  79*274;  $62,250 ,000 

1951  Crop  Program.';  -  -  :  -  -  :  -  - 

a 

• 

-  -  ; $60,490,622 

$7,732,356:  70,067,630 
64,016,644;  64,016,644 

Total  Program  r;  ’; 

Payments  52,514,556:  62,250,000 

• 

71,755,000; 

VALUE  QE  PRODUCTION 


:  ■  ■  '  i  1949 

Area-  of  Production  .  Crop 

.(estimated) 

• 

1950  ;  1951  ; 

Crop  .  Crop 

(estimated),  (estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
1951  Compared 
with  1950 

*  • 

• 

Payments  to  sugar  growers*.  ; 

Continental -.sugar  beet 

area . t $27, 023, 544 

Continental  sugar  cane  ; • 

area . . .  ;  7,150,462 

Hawaii . . ... .  ;  8,437,619 

Puerto  Rico  . .  :  17,813,411 

Virgin  Islands  .  :  65,586 

0 

» 

0 

• 

$34,21-2  ,-500:.$31 ,47s,  loo 

8,845,410:  7,527,000 

9,299,320;  10,281,084 
l6,94o,4oQ:  14,583,269 
170,000;  86,291 

$-2,734,100 

-1,258,410 

+381,764 

-2,356,531 

-23,709 

0 1 al  .................  »  60 , 450 , 622 

70,067,670;  64,016,644;  -6,050,926 

TONNAGE  OE  PRODUCTION 


Area  of  Production 

i  1949 

.  Crop 

] ( estimated) 

1950  : 

Crop  ^ ( 

( estimated) ( ( 

# 

:  Increase  or 
1°^1  ;  Decrease 

Crop  11951  Compared 

estimated).  >rith  1950 

Continental  Sugar  Beet  Area 

• 

0 

:  1,615,000 

e 

© 

1,955,000; 

t 

1,800,000: 

-155,000 

Continental  Sugar  Cane  Area 

520,000 

577,000; 

500,000: 

-77,000 

Hawaii  . . . 

:  925,000 

1,052,000; 

1,097,000: 

+45,000 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

:  1,292,574 

1,200,000; 

1,0*28,532: 

-171,468 

Virgin  Islands  . 

;  6,500 

10,500; 

6,000: 

-4,500 

T  0  13  Hi 

;  4,425,074 

4,794,500: 

4,471,532:" 

-362,96s 
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FATSES 


Area  of  Production 

1949  Crop 

1950  Crop 

(estimated) 

1951  Crop 

( estimated) 

Number  of  Payees: 

i  45,772 

.  65,000 

62,500 

Continental  sugar  beet  area 

Continental  sugar  cane  area 

9.735 

10,500 

10 , 250 

Hawaii  . 

1.339 

1,400 

1,600 

Puerto  3ico  . 

15,300 

14,250 

14,000 

Virgin  I  slands  . . 

...  55^ 

554 

.. 55k--- 

Total . . 

72,700  s 

91,704 

88, 90 4 

Z)  Increase  of  $45,000  for  a  survey  of  sugar  supplies  in  connection  with 

onsumption  Requirements  De terminations  ♦ 


Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  requires  that  adjustments  be  made 
for  inventories  of  sugar  in  developing  sugar  consumption  requirement  deter¬ 
minations.  Currently  the  only  sugar  inventory  data  available  for  industrial 
users,  wholesale  and  retail  inventories  result  from  responses  to  a  mail 
survey  of  a  small  portion  of  such  businesses.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
this  method  to  be  inadequate  and  accordingly  arrangements  nave  been  m^dc 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  perform  quarterly  surveys  of  industrial 
users,  wholesalers ,  chain  store  organizations  and  annual  surveys  of  small 
wholesale  and  retail  industrial  users  not  included  in  the  annual  survey. 

The  need  for  accurate  data  on  invisible  supplies  of  sugar  is  always  present 
in  the  administration  of  the  Sagn,r  Act.  In  1948,  the  Department  was  re¬ 
quired  to  revise  its  estimate  downward  by  600,000  short  tons,  almost  10 
percont,  reducing  the  original  estimate  of  7,300,000  tons  to  7 >200, 000  tons. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  high  original  estimate  was  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  data  on  these  invisible  stocks.  In  times  where  unusual  and  ab¬ 
normal  influences  affect  decisions  of  industrial  users,  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  householders,  the  need  for  current  and  reliable  data  is 
especially  urgent.  For  instance,  the  distribution  of  sugar  in  the  two 
months  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  exceeded  that  in 
the  same  period  of  1949  by  approximately  465 >000  tons. 

Basis  for  Estimate: 


Industrial  users  -  four  Quarterly  mail  surveys  .  $10,000 

Wholesalers  -  four  quarterly  mail  surveys  .  10,000 

Chain  store  organizations  -  four  quarterly  mail  surveys  .  5>000 

Small  industrial ,  wholesale  and  retail  users  (not  included 
in  the  quarterly  surveys)  -  one  annual  personal  interview 

survey  .  20,000 

Total  estimated  cost  .  45,000 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  l,S4g  (7  U.  S.  C.  1101-ll6o) ,  ['$63,750,000] 
$73,300,000  to  remain  available  until  June  30  of  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year:  Provided,  Tha,t  expenditures  (including . 

transfers)  from  this  appropriation  for  other  than  payments  to  • 
sugar  producers  shall  not  exceed  [$1 , 500 ,000] ,  $1,545 ,000> 

The  proposed  change  in  language  increases  the  amount  of  the  administrative 
expense  limitation  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,545,000  to  provide  for  the  survey 
of  sugar  supplies  as  proposed  in  the  Budget  estimates* 
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STATUS -OF  PROGKAII 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  to* 1 2 3 4 5 provide  domestic 
household  "and  industrial  consumers  with  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  fairly  and  equitably 
maintain  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  the  continental  United  States,  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of ’Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Act  also 
contains  provisions  regulating  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  overall  objective  is  effectuated  through  the  establishment  and  use 
of  area  quotas  under  which  the  'United  States  market  is  divided  among  the 
various  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  and  certain  foreign  linger -produc¬ 
ing  areas  which  have  historically  supplied  the  domestic  marker 0  The 
quota  provisions  may  be  suspended  by  the  President,  by  proclamation,  in 
a  national,  economic,  or  other  emergency.  The  suspension  remains  in 
effect  until-  the  President  finds  and  proclaims  that  the-  facts  which 
occasioned  the  suspension  no  lunger  exist. 

Activities  under  this  program  include:  . 

Estimating  consumer  requirements 

The  law  provides  that  determination  of  consumer  requirements  for  the 
succeeding  year  must  be  made  in  December  and  also  provides-  for  revision 
of  the  initial  estimate  as  actual  consumption  requirements  change.  The 
following  factors  are  used  in  determining’ consumer  requirements: 

1.  Level  of  consumption  during  the -■  preceding  year. 

2.  Deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugar. 

3.  Level  and  trend  of  consumers'  purchasing  power. 

4.  Changes  in  population  and  demand  conditions. 

5.  Relationship  of  wholesale • refined ' sugar  prices  to  the  Con¬ 
sumers'  Price  Index  for  two  periods. 

a.  The  calendar  year  for  which,  the  consumer  requirement 
determination  is  made,  and 

b.  The  period  between  January  -  October  1947. 

Establishing  area  marketing  quotas  ' 

- —  “  - r-T- ■  1  ■  — . . .  —  - . 

Area  quotas  are  based  upon  estimated ’consumption  of  sugar.  The  Act 
establishes  quotas  in  specif ic -am cunts'  for  the  five  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  -  mainland  cane,  domestic  beet,  Hawaii,  ’Puerto  Rico , 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  for  the  'Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The 
difference  between  the  sum  &f  these  quota's  and  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  estimate  is  apportioned  on  the  basis'  of  98.64  percent  to  Cuba 
and  1.36  percent  to  a  group  of  other  foreign  countries.  The  Act  also 
provides  for  the  redistribution  of  quotas  not  used  to  other  areas  having 
a  deficit  quota  when  compared  with  production. 
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The  initial  quota  for  1990  was  set  at  7*900,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value.  On  July  13,  1990,  this  was  increased  to  7*890,000  tons,  and  on 
August  23,  1990,  it  was  increased  to  8,700,000  tons  because  of  the  high 
distribution  of  sugar.  The  1990  supply  now  exceeds  by  1,120,000  tons 
the  quantity  distributed  .in  19^4-9 *  The  largest  quantity  ever  distributed 
domestically  in  any  year  was  -8,070.000  tons  in  1941  when  heavy  buying 
for  stocks  occurred  throughout -th^  year,' 

Basic  area  quotas,  deficits,  prorations  of  deficits,  and  adjusted  quotas 
for  1990  are-  j.shown  below;  (as  of  .November  17,  1990) 


.  ,  .  .  ■  ‘  '  ' 

B&  s  ic 

Deficits  or 

Adjusted 

quota  s  l/ 

prorations  .2/ 

quotas 

...  •  ■  ;  -  ■  " 

(tons ) 

(tons  'l 

'  (tons  ) 

Domestic  beet  ...... 

..  1,800,000 

100,000 

1  1,900,000 

Mainland  cane  4..... 

300,000 

146,861 

4  8146,861 

Hawaii  . . . . 

..  ' 1 , 082, 000 

98,^9 4 

l,l'90,99l4 

Puerto  Rico :  ........ 

..  '910,000 

160,9146 

1,060,948 

Virgin  Islands  . , .. , 

6,000 

U,  000 

10,000 

Philippines 

. .  982, 000 

fl490,ooo) 

;:632,000 

C  11^)8.  ••**••««»••••»• 

Other  foreign  coun- 

..  3,1|.03, 080  ■- 

3/  27,900 

3,430,980 

tries  ............ 

. .  146,920 

■  ,  .-22,  P00 

69,420 

Total  •••••• 

. .  8,700,000 

-  - 

8,700,000 

l/  Statutory  quotas 
deficits  )., 

provided  in  the  Act : 

(do  not  include 

probations  of 

2/  Cuantities  in  parentheses  represent  deficits  declared  for  the  areas 
shown;  those  not  in  parentheses  are  prorations  of  deficits  to  areas 
shown,  .  * 

3/  U27.900  tcpn s  of  Philippine  deficit  prorated  to  Cuba;  400,000  tons  of 

Cuban  deficit  prorated  to  other  areas. 

Establishing  restrictive  proportionate  shares 


Legislation  provides  that  if  production  in  any  area  will  be  greater  than 
the  quantities  necessary  to  fill  quotas  and  provide  a  normal  carryover 
inventory,  restrictive  proportionate  shares  for  individual  farms,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  acres  or  sugar,  shall  be  established,  A  restrictive  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a  normal  carryover  for  the  area.  The  quota  ’for 
the  area  is  divided  among  individual  growers,  and,  as  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  payment,  production  mustnot  exceed  the  proportionate  Share. 
Restrictive  proportionate  shares  have  not  been  in  effect  since  'World  War 
II  but  indications  are  that  they  probably  will  be  required  in  the' domes¬ 
tic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas  and  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1992, 
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Establishing  marketing  allotments 


The  Act  provides  that  marketing  allotments  be  established  for  any  area, 
if  necessary,  to  afford  each  processor  an  opportunity  to  market  his  fair 
share  of  the  area's  quota  and  to  avoid  disorderly  marketing. 

Marketing  allotment  programs  will  probably  be  neede'd  in  1951  for  the 
sugar  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  and  for  Puerto  'Pi'co.  A  marketing 
allotment  program  is  in  effect  in  Puerto  Rico  for  1950. 

Making  payments  to  producers 


Payments  are  made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets 
who  do  not  market  in  excess  of  specified  quotas;  who  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards  with  respect  to  child  labor;  who  pay  wages  deemed  to  be  fair  under 
the  standards  established  in  the  Act;  and,  in  the  case  of  processor-pro¬ 
ducers,  who  pay  other  producers  prices  that  are  determined  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  by  the  Secretary  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 

The  statutory  base  rate  of  payment  is  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar  commercially  recoverable,  raw  value.  This  rate  is  scaled  down  for 
farms  which  produce  in  excess  of  550  tons  of  sugar  and  declines  to  a 
minimum  of  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  that  part  of  the  farm' s  total 
production  in  excess  of  30,000  short  tons  of  sugar. 

Legislation  also  provides  for  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments  with 
respect  to  bona  fide  abandonment  of'  planted  acreage  and  crop  deficien¬ 
cies  of  harvested  acreage  resulting  directly  from  drought,  flood,  storm, 
freeze,  disease,  or  insects  which  cause  damage  to  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  the  same  local  producing 
area . 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  conditional  payments,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  and  deficiency  payments,  and  the  number  of  payees  for  the  191+8  and 
191+9  crop  years: 


Payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19^8,  N 
Payees  -  Crop  Yeer.s  19U8  and  19U9 
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Making  special  determinations 

Certain  determinations  issued  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  Apt  must  be  constantly  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  revisions  are ' necessary  because  of- changes  in  .cultivation, 
harvesting,  and  processing  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,.  ... 

Determinations,  of  fair  ard  reasonable  wages  for  persons  employed  in  the 
production,  cultivation,.'  and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
were  issued  f.or  each  of  "the  five  domestic  sugar  producing  areas.  Through 
the  application  of  standards  set  forth  in  the  Act,  -wages  for, all  areas 
except  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  were  maintained  at  the  levels  established 
in  191+7  in  spite  of  reductions  since  that  time  in  the  income  of  producers 
resulting  from  lower  sugar  and  molasses  prices.  .  This  was  made  possible 
by  lower  costs  to  producers  resulting  from  the  use  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  changes  in  methods  of  production. 

Hawaii — Collective  bargaining  agreements  between  producers  and  workers 
were  re  opened,,  and  the  basic  minimum  wage  of.  78-1/2  cents  per  hour  for 
most  plantations  was  revised  upward  to  80  cents.  A  wage-price  escalator 
clause  was  also  adopted  under  which  wages  increase  when  the  average 
price  qf  raw  sugar  exceeds  $116  per  ton  for  a  three-month  payroll  period. 

Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands--No  changes  which  would  affect  the 
application  of  wage 'rates  were  made. 

Louisiana — The  upper  limit  of  the  base  sugar ' price . in  the  modified  wage 
scale^  escalator  clause  was  lowered  from  $6.25  to  $6.00  per  hundred 
pounds,  of.  sugar.  This' change  made  wfe-ge-s  more  responsive  to  significant 
changes  in  sugar  prides  and  sugar' income.  -  1 

California,  southwestern  Arizona,  and  southern  Oregon  (beet  area  )--Time 
rates  of  60  cents  an  hour  for  production  and  cultivation  "work~and  65 
cents  an  hour  for  harvesting  work  were  continued.  Piecework  rates 
agreed  upon  between  the  producer  and  the  laborer  .were  prescribed  in  l.ieu 
of  specific  piecework  rates.  The  rates  agreed  upon  were  subject  to  a 
guarantee  of  earnings  to  workers  of  not  less  than  the  hourly  rates  which 
provides  greater  flexibility  in  setting  rates  under  the  varying  field 
conditions  which  are  typical  of  these  regions. 

Remainder  of  sugar  beet  area--Time  rates  in  effect  in  19b9  were  continued 
but  the  supplemental  wage  payments  were  eliminated.  However. -the  amount 
of  the  supplemental  payment  for  harvesting  ($2.00  per  acre)  was  divided 
between  hoeing  and  weeding  rates  exceot  .in  the  eastern  area  where  it 
applies  to  the  thinning  and  hoeing  rates.'  This  redistribution  was  made 
because  the  need  for  the  supplemental  wage  payment  had  diminished  and  to 
encourage  better  quality  in  summer  work  operations.  Other  minor  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  to  reflect  worker  performance  more  accurately.  < 

Determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  which  apply  only  to  those 
producers  who  are  also  processors  and  who  bqy  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
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from  other  producers  were  issued  for  the  five  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas.  They  provide  for  about  the  same  sharing  relationship  between 
processors  and  producers  for  average-  quality  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
as  for  last  year.  Significant  changes  were  made-  in  the  determinations 
for  Florida  and  Louisiana,  Changes  in  the  Florida  determination  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  total  returns,  more  in  line  with  current  production 
and  manufacturing  conditions  while  those  in  the  Louisiana  determination 
were  made  to  provide  an  incentive  to  growers  to  deliver  clean,  fresh 
sugarcane,  , 

Making  special  studies  and  surveys  ; 


The  study  of  costs,  returns,  and  related  factors  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
industry  initiated  in  April  191+9,  was  completed.  Field  work  on  similar 
studies  in; Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  were 
completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1950*  The  basic  data  of  these  studies 
and  an  earlier  one  for  the  sugar  beet  area  were  projected  to  current 
crops  for  use  in  administering  the  wage  and  price  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Other  important  studies  initiated  during  the  1990  fiscal  year  include.: 

1,  Surveys  of  labor  performance -.in  thinning  and  harvesting  sugar 
beets , 

2.  A  [study  of  manhour  requirements  in  harvesting  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana. 

3«  A  study  of  the  quality  of  worker  performance  in  thinning  beets, 
1+.  A  survey  of  the  factors  pertinent  to  the  fair  price  determina¬ 
tion  in  Puerto.  Rico.,  1  r-  •:  • 

Excise  tax  .  •: 


An  excise  tax  imposed  on  sugar  manufactured,  in  the  United  States  more 
than  offsets  the  expenditures  for  the  Sugar- Program. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  taxes  collected  compared  with  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Sugar  Program, 


Fiscal  Year 

Sugar  T-ax  Collections. 

Total  Obligations 

1938 

1  30,569”,130 

|  22,071+, l+oo 

1939 

65,1+114.,  058 

52,1460,651+ 

191+0 

68,11+5,358 

1+7,212,1+00 

19U1 

7l+,83l+,839  : 

1+7,677,678 

191+2 

68,229,803 

1+7,869,513 

191+3 

53,551,777  . 

55,638,371+ 

19W+ 

68,788,910 

5l+,818,026 

191+5 

73,293,966 

52,359,899 

191+6 

56,731,986  - 

1+6,1+18,1+25 

191+7 

59,151,922 

53,31+3,569 

191+8 

71,21+6,831+- 

5l+,79l+,l+13 

191+9 

76,171+,  356 

71,921+,  278 

1950 

71,188,029 

60,000,000 

1951  (Sst.) 

81,000,000 

63,750,000 

1952  (Est,) 

80,000,000 

73,300,000 

Total 

998,320,968 

805,641,629 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


Purpose  Statement 

This  pregrain,  authorized  "by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  June  4,  1946, 
is  designed  to:  (l)  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children,  and  (2)  broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities. 

Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  funds  and  food,  is  provided  to 
States  and  Territories  for  use  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to 
children  attending  schools  of  high  school  grades  and  under.  To  be  eligible 
for  participation  in  this  program  schools  must  operate  their  lunch  rooms 
«n  a  non-profit  basis  and  must  comply  with  minimum  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Each  State  must  submit  a  plan  of  operation  for  approval  of  the  Department 
by  July  30  of  each  year.  Meals  served  must  meet  minimum  nutritional 
reauirements  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  type  A  or 
"complete”  lunch  furnishes  l/3  to  l/2  the  daily  nutritional  requirements 
of  the  child;  the  type  3  meal,  less  adequate  nutritionally,  contains  the 
same  nutritional  elements  but  in  smaller  quantities;  and  the  type  C  meal 
consists  pf  l/2  pint  of  milk  only. 

Each  State's  share  of  the  total  funds  available  is  determined  by  a 
formula  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which  takes  into  account:  (l) 
the  number  of  school  children  in  the  State,  and  (2)  the  relation  of  the 
per  capita  income  in  the  United  States  to  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
State.  The  funds  are  paid  to  the  States  in  quarterly  installments  and, 
upon  submission  of  claims  to  the  State  agency,  schools  are  reimbursed 
for  a  portion  of  the  food  cost  of  each  meal  served.  Maximum  Federal 
reimbursements  for  meals  are  9  cents,  6  cents,  and  2  cents  for  type  A,  B, 
and  C  meals,  respectively.  Lunches  must  be  served  free  of  charge ,  or  at 
reduced  prices  to  children  who  are  unable  to  pay  full  cost  of  the  lunch. 

Federal  funds  paid  to  a  State  must  be  matched  from  seurces  within  the 
State.  From  1951  through  1955 »  States  must  contribute  $1.50  for  each 
Federal  dollar.  Beginning  in  195&  States  must  contribute  $3.00  for  every 
Federal  dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  assistance,  food  is  purchased  and  distributed  by 
the  Department  under  authority  of  Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  In  making  these  purchases,  consideration  is  given  to:  (l)  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  foods  in  order  that  they  may  assist  in  meeting 
the  minimum  nutritional  requirements,  and  (2)  the  current  market  situation 
to  insure  that  the  food  purchases  represent  the  most  economical  and  effect¬ 
ive  use  of  available  funds.  The  National  School  Lunch  Program  provides 
the  largest  single  outlet  for  surplus  commodities  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended 
and  price  support  commodities  under,  Section  4l6  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949. 

3udge  t 

Appropriated,  estimate, 

.  .  -,1951  ■  1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$83,500,000 


$83,500,050 


t 
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(e)  National  School  Lunch  Program _ 

Appropriation  Act,  1951  . . . . $83,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . . . . . .  83.500.000 

Change . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

-  -  1951  1952 

Pro.i ect_ s  1950  :  (estimated)  :  (estimated) 

:  :  : 

1.  Food  assistance  .  s  $81,950,579  :  $81,875,000  s  $81,875,000 

2  2  2 

2.  Operating  expenses .  2  1,502,343  2  1,625,000  2  1,625,000 

:  2  2 

Unobligated  balance .  : _ 47.078  s _ =mm=i _ 2  - 

2  2  2 

Total  appropriation  or  2  2  2 

estimate  .  2  83.500.000  2  83.500.000  2  83.500.000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  School  Lunch  Program  ,1s  designed  to: 

1,  Broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities  by: 

a.  providing  an  expanded  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
through, local  purchases  of  fo.od  by  school  lunch  programs 
in  commercial  channels  of  trade; 

b.  serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  fo.r  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  by  the  Department  to  alleviate  local  and  seasonal 
surpluses; 


c,  expanding  the  outlet. for  highly  nutritious  foods,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  of  nutritional  deficiencies; 


d.  introducing  a  wider  variety  of  foods,  thus  creating  a 

demand  for  commodities  that  many  housewives  would  not  other- 
•  wise  buy.  .  . 

2.  Improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation1 s  children  by: 


av  providing  them  a  well-balanced  lunch  at  school  to  help 
fill  their  daily  nutritional  requirements. 

1  Experience  indicates  that  children  who  get  lunch 

under  this  program,  compared  with  those  who  do  not, 
show:  ‘ :  *  •  *  *  \ 

(1)  more  rapid  gain  in  Weight  and  height 

(h)  better  attertdance  records 

(3)  improvement  in  scholastic  standing 

(4)  better  deportment 

(5)  higher  resistance  to  colds  and  other 

illnesses. 

b.  Developing  proper  and  nutritionally  beneficial  food 
habits  which  will  continue  in  later  life.. 

Current  activity  under  the  program  Includes: 


1* .  Furnishing  cash  assistance  to  schools  for  food  purchases  by: 

a.  apportioning  among  the  States  and  Territories  a  minimum  of 
75  percent  of  the  total  food  assistance  funds  available  on 
the  basis  of  need  as  indicated  by: 

(1)  State  per  capita  income  •o'mpared  with  United  States 
per  capita  income, 

(2)  State  population  of  children  5  to  17  years  of  age. 
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b.  paying  the  apportioned  funds  to  State  agencies  on  a  quarter¬ 
ly  basis  so  that  they,  can  reimburse  participating  schools  for 
a  portion  of  the  food,  cost  of  lunches  served  when  the  schools: 

(1)  agree  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis'; 

(2)  serVe  meals  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(3)  offer  luncheon  to  all  children  attending  the  school  and 

serve  it  free  or  at'  reduced  cost  to  children  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost?  1 

(4)  agree  to  purchase  commodities  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  in  abundance. 

c.  paying  the  funds  directly  to  participating  private  schools 
in  the  "29  States  v/here  State  laws  forbid  disbursement  of 
Federal  funds  by  State  agencies  to  private  schools.  (A  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  State’s  total  apportionment  is  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.).  . 

2.  Furnishing  food  items  to,  schools  for  lunch  programs  by; 

a.  purchasing  foods  under  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  help,  schools  meet  nutritional  requirements 
most  economically  and  by  arranging  distribution  through 
approved  State  distributing  agencies: 

(1)  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  food 
assistance  funds; 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  their  nutritional  value  and 
acceptability; 

(3)  in  areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 

b.  distributing  to  schools  through  approved  State  distribut¬ 
ing  agencies  commodities  acquired  under  the  appropriation 
for  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (Section  32); 

c.  distributing  to  schools*  through  approved  State  distributing 
agencies,  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949  and  Public  Law  471  (81st  Congress). 

3*  Furnishing  administrative  and  technical  assistance  to  State 

agencies  and  parti cipating  schools  with  respect  to : 

a.  handling  of  funds; 

b.  purchase  and  storage  of  food; 
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c.  proper  use  of  equipment:; 

d.  preparation  and  serving  of  meals;  . 

e. \  maintenance  of  records  and  preparation  of  reports, 

4.  Making  reviews  and  audits  by;  ■ 

a.  annual  audits  of . the  records  of  State  agencies  administering 
the  program 'and,  with  State  agency's  understanding,  auditing 
records  of  selected  schools; 

b.  comprehensive  administrative  analyses  of  State  agencies’ 
operations  under  the  program; 

c.  administrative  reviews  in  individual  schools  as  necessary. 
Examples  of  recent  progress  and  trends; 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  in  1950  continued  to  benefit  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  children.  School  lunch  operators  purchased  locally 
approximately  $181,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  -  $13,000,000 
more  than  in  1949. 

1  Extent  of  participation,  by  month,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
table,  and  by  State,  as  indicated  by  Table  I: 

Participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 

Fiscal  Years  1Q49  and  1950  by  Month 


.  :  - ^>er.,of  jchools.;,  V  dumber  of  Children. 

•  :  Fiscal  Year  ;  ;  pascal  Year 

Month  ; Fiscal  Year  ;  1950  {Fiscal  Year  :  1950 

_ :  1949  : (Preliminary) •  1949  ;  . t (Preliminary) 


«,.#•*  •  19 

July  ; . :  1,553  :  1,349  ;  125,788  :  137,944 

August  . . .  ?  5,521  :  5,043  ;  489,540  :  621,398 

September  ........  ;  .  34,467.  :  -40,863  ;  5,334,145  :  6,538,489 

October  . . .  ;  43,262  j  47,722  ;  6,455,373  ;  .7,446,455 

November . .  ;  47,803,  S  '  51,821  ;  6,960,169’*';  '  7,802,408 

December  ;  .  48,874  ;  52,781  :  6,895,392  ;  7,812,068 

January . .  ;  ,  49,808,;  53,831  ;  6,894,979';  7,813,078 

February  4 . .  !  50,226*;  .  54,157  ;  6,941,995  ;  7,840,250* 

March . ;  .50,155  .;  .  .  54,303*;  6,841,638  V  7,734,491 

April  . . *.  ;  48,606  ;  52,428  :  6,402,048  ;  7,367,239 

May.. . .....  ;  42,388  ;  *  47,478  ;  5,821,289  ;  6,833,503 

June  . . ;  14,352  ;  14,752  ;  2,222.615  ;  2,408,144 

Average-Sept-June.  ;  42.994  ; _ 47,014;  6,076.969  ;  6,959,612 

*  Peak  Month 
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II  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Meals  Served 


A.  Quantity  -  More  children  in  participating  schools  were  fed 

nutritious  lunches  over  a  longer -period  of  the  school  year 
judging  by  (l)  the  high  participation  at  the  outset  cf  the 
school  year;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  this' high  rate  through¬ 
out  the  school  year;  and  (3)  the  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  meals  served.  The  total  number  of  meals  served  was  about 
157,000,00'.'  greater  -  an  estimated  1,276,000,00"  in  1950  as 
compared  with  about'  1 ,119 ,000 j-00'0  in  1949,'  "  - 

B.  Quality  -  Number  of  complete  meals  served  (Type  -A)  increased 
22,6  percent  in  1950  compared  with  1949,  while  the  less 
nutritious  meals  increased  1, 3  percent.  In  1950,  approximately 
64  percent  of  all  meals  served  were  Type  A  a  complete  meal 
furnishing  l/3  to  l/2  of  one  day’s  nutritive  requirements.  The 

-  increase  in  number  of  complete  meals  served  was  due,'  in  great 

part,  to  the  fact  that  almost  $56,000,00'  worth  of  nutritious 
agricultural  commodities  (e-gps,  but  ter, :  cheese,'  etc,)  were 
distributed  by  the  Department. 

Ill  Method  of  Financing  the  'Program'  ■  '  •  ’  '  .  ' 


Fiscal  Years  1949  and 

1950  . 

Fiscal 

Year 

Percentage 

1949  .  : 

.  1950 

Increase 

Amount 

.  &  : 

Amount  a  / 

£ 

1 50  over  1 49 

$  75,000*000 

25.6; 

$  83,500,000r 

25.2 

11,3 

158,563,000 

« 

54.1: 

177,336,000: 

53.5 

11.8 

•  1  f 

■  35*418,000 

!  1.2.1; 

39,000,000:. 

.  11.8 

10.1 

23,887,000 

.  /8.2; 

31,553.000: 

.  9.5 

32.1 

.  217,858,000 

.  «• 

■  • 

:  74.4: 

• 

247,889.000: 

.  74.8 

13.8 

292,8.58,000 

• 

»  i  i  « 

: 100.0: 

c 

331,389.000:- 

100.0: 

13.2 

Source 


Federal  Appropriation 

t  ource  within  the 
tates : 

Payments  by 

Children  . 

State  and  Local 
Government  ap¬ 
propriations  ... 
Other  Local  Contribu¬ 
tions  . . 

Total  State  Contri¬ 
butions  .......... 

Grand  Total  Funds 
.  Available  ........ 


a 7  In  addit ion,  commodities  valued  at.'  $38,502,000  were' distributed 

under  the  Section  32  appropriation  for  "Removal  of  Surplus’ Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodities",  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
ahd  P.L.  471  (81st  Conghess).  * 
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IV  Benefits  to  Agriculture  ■, -i  1  ; r'-* ••' 

A.  Commodities  utilized ' during  1950  in  the  School  Lunch  Program 

cost  an  estimated  $237,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $181,000,000 
was  expended  by  schools  locally  -  both  Federal  and  .State 
funds;  -T-ha  remaining  $5'6, 000,000  is  the  estimated  cost  ,o,f  . 
approximate, ly.  460,000,000  pounds’  ’o’f  'commodities  which  the 
Department  pachas ed  ’and-  distributed  to'  'schools  under  Section 
6  of  the  National  School  Lunch' Act’,'  Section  416  of-  the  Agri-  : 
cultural  Act  of  1949 ,!  Removal'  ’of' Surplus  Agricultural  Com-' 
modities  (Section  32),  and- P;L.  471' ( 81st’  Congress) .  .  - 

B.  Section-  6 *  *  . . ‘  ‘  .  .  ’>• 

Commodities  (Purchased) ’AAd 'Distributed 

to  Schodl  Lunch' Programs  _ 

Fiscal -Year  1950 


Commodity 


Cheese,  American,'.  Processed  and  * . 

Natural . .......... .  1  . 

Fruit  ’,  canned  . . 

Orange  juice,  concentrated  ; . . 

Peanut  But  ter  ........ . i . .  : . 

Vegetables,  canned,  .including  tomatoes"  ‘ 
and  tomato  paste  . . •'. . . . 

■  'Total,'  Section '6  ................ 


-Quantity  :  Estimated 
(Pounds)  :  Cost 


:  14,0^4,124'-$  4,997,000 
58,045,059  t  .5,861,849 
t  1,691,145  :  657,451 

999,' 965  1,764,400 

i  '46,179,952  :  4,139,300 

.  1.27 ,990-, -245-  :  17, 420', COO 


C.’  .  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  : 

(Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
Public  Law  471,  81st  Congress) 

Commodities  Distributed''to  School  Lunch.  Programs 
:  Fiscal  Year  '1950 


Commodity 

1  . .  ■  ■  ■  • — - 

:  Quantity 
:  (Pounds) 

Estimated 
:  Cost  ■ 

Butter  . 

Cheese,  Natural  American 

Eggs ,  dried  . . 

Milk,  non-fat  dry  solids 
Potatoes,  white  . 

Cheddar  . 

:  1,193,216 

"!  1,310,190 

:  ’  153,249 

:  348,575 

:  26,212,800 

:$  751,726 
:  419 , 261 
:  '  202,289 
:  45,315 
:  568,818 

Total,  Section 

416 . 

:  29,218,030 

:  1,987,409 

■1  4  .  ;»  ’  ^  J 
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Section  32 

Commodities  Distributed  to  School  Lunch  Programs 
Pi  seal  Year  1950 


Commodity 

7 

Quantity 

(Pounds) 

Estimated 

Cost 

Apples.: .  dried  .................. 4 .... . 

: 

11,101 

$1,790 

Apples,  Fresh  . . ....... 

• 

116,752,172 

5,884,310 

Applesauce,  canned  ^ 

• 

52,805 

4,409 

Apricots,  dried  .... . . ..  4 .......  V  ; . 

* 

4,058 

882 

Beans ,  fresh  . . - - 

.  .  * 

,  .  625,166 

37,197 

Butter  . . .  . . 

0 

13,232,605 

11,851,193 

Cabbage,  fresh  ......................... 

.  » 

3,295,850 

108,763 

Eg  g  s  9  dr  led 

r-:  •  ft  •  ■ 

4,439,042 

6,420,187 

Figs,  dried  . . . 

« 

ft 

199,842 

21,723 

Grapefruit  juice,  canned  . . . . 

.  ft  . 

:  88,884 

4,889 

Honey  . . . . . . 

• 

7,892,886 

1,243,919 

Milk,  dried  . . . . . . 

ft 

ft 

12,493,489 

2,275,064 

Orange  juice,  concentrated  ............ 

ft 

8,537 

3,275 

Peaches,  dried  . . . . . 

'ft 
ft  . 

63,110,5.  ^,025 

Pears-,  fresh  . ....  4 ...... . . . . . 

ft 

.  .  24,315,054. 

1,500,239 

Potatoes sweet  « 4 .  .  , 

ft 

fc  t  ■ 

2,198,400 

89,035 

Potatoes,  white  . . . 

c 

.  iOl, 172.340 

3,389,273 

Prunes ,  canned  ...  v  . . . . 

: 

1,825 

Prunes,  dried . . . . . .  .  . 

* 

» 

1,392,291  5 

172,783 

Prunes,  fresh  ..........  . . : . . . .... 

• 

•  . 

.  .1,216.,  962  : 

66,081 

Raisins,  dried  . . . . 

• 

• 

2,475,766 

218,115 

Spinach,  fresh . . . 

; ' 

169,146 

8,170 

Turkeys  . . . . , . 

• 

5,762,225  5 

2,881,112 

Total,  Section  3? . . . . 

302,878,189 

36,193,259 

E.  Table  II  shows, by  States,  e*vti nat sd  value  of 

commodities  distributed  to  schools . in  Fiscal  Year  1950. 

V  Significant  Factors  Affecting  Program 

A.  Increase  in  State  and  local  contributions 

1.  In  1950  contributions  from  sources  within  the  State  in¬ 
creased  14  percent', 

2.  Plans  of  dperatioii ‘in  26  States  provide-*  for  increased 
dontributions  from  State  .and .local  sources  in  1951, 

33,  Pood  Storage  Practices  Project 

A  Federal-State  joint  project  to  improve  food  storage  practices 
in  schools  was  begun  in  1950  as  a  part  of  PMA’s  technical  assist¬ 
ance  tc  States, 
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C„,  Rate  of  Cash  Payments 

Quarterly  payments  to  States  were  made  on  the  basis  of  prior 
year  participation  patterns.  By  this  means.  States  were  able 
to  plan  their  programs,  by  quarters,  for  the  entire  year  to 
fit  the  amount  of  available  funds. 

1951  Activity: 

1.  Participation  and  number  of  meals  served: 

a.  Based  on  preliminary  reports  for  the  month  of  September, 
it  is  estimated  that  participation  in  1951  will  be  about 
10  percent  greater  than  that  of  1950. 

b.  The  number  of  meals  served  is  expected  to  increase  by 
about  7  or  8  percent. 

2.  Gommodities  Purchased  and  Distributed  by  the  Department 

During  the  period  July  1,  1950  through  November  30,  1950 
more  than  145,000,000  pounds  of  commodities  valued  at  over 
$21,000,000  were  purchased  by  the  Department  and  distributed 
to  State  agencies  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs.  Foods 
distributed  include  concentrated  orange  juice,  peanut  butter, 
dry  edible  beans,  cheese,  dried  eggs,  non-fat  dry  milk  solids, 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  frozen  turkeys,  canned 
tomatoes  and  canned  fruits.  These  commodities  are  intended 
for  use  in  helping  schools  meet  minimum  nutritional  require¬ 
ments.  Quantity  purchased  and  estimated  cost  are  shown 
below,  by  legislative  authority: 


Lesislative  Authority 

Quantity 

(Pounds) 

Estimated 

Cost 

National  School  Lunch  Act, 
(Section  6)  . 

40,115,500 

$5,742,000 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities, 
(Section  32)*  . 

16,963,678 

3,035,851 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

( Section  416)  . 

87,937.863 

12,363,584 

Total  . . 

145,017,041 

$21,141,435 

* 


-  July-October 


> 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING 
Fisoal  Year  1950 


State 

:  Elementary 

and  Secondary 

Schools 

sChildren  in 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School* 

:  Total  Number  ,i  Percent 

jNumberS/ t Participating^/ iPa rticipation 
:  -1-  s  -2-  i  -3- 

s  Total  . 

i Enrollment^/ 
!  -4- 

s  Number  Peroent 

: Participating  £/t Participation 

:  -6-  :  -7- 

Alabama  . 

4,359 

1,329 

30.6 

662,622 

220,227 

33.2 

Ari z  ona  ........... 

534 

216 

40.4 

131,626 

39,743 

30.2 

Arkansas  . . 

3,792 

941 

24.8 

411,035 

140,969 

34.3 

California . . 

4,746 

2,342 

49.3 

1,691,647 

413,278 

24.4 

Colorado  . 

2,135 

365 

17.1 

235,924 

43,912 

18.6 

Connecticut  . . 

1,148 

443 

38.6 

322,768 

66,826 

20.7 

Delaware  . 

273 

84 

30.3 

51,876 

15,030 

29.0 

District  of  Columbia 

238 

156 

66.6 

115,155 

34,570 

30.0 

Florida  . 

2,477 

796 

32.1 

422,948 

148,261 

35.1 

Georgia  . . 

4,368 

1,416 

32.4 

709,979 

238,646 

33.6 

Idaho  . . 

992 

283 

28.5 

118,992 

36,966 

31.1 

Illinoi s  .......... 

10,569 

2,699 

25.5 

1,422,554 

449,941 

31.6 

Indiana  . . 

3,479 

1,148 

33.0 

710,364 

173,876 

24.2 

Iowa . . 

8,445 

1,032 

12.2 

517,260 

144,800 

28.0 

Kansas  . . 

 4,966 

732 

14.7 

361,081 

72,159 

20.0 

Kentucky  . 

6,316 

TTT27 

17.8 

592,392 

160,464 

27.1 

Louisiana  . . 

3,148 

1,686 

53.6 

522,601 

381,147 

72.9 

Maine  . 

1,998 

553 

27.7 

183,717 

41,735 

22.7 

Maryland  . . 

1,325 

646 

48.8 

367,668 

99,759 

27.1 

Massachusetts  ....0 

2,889 

1,836 

63.6 

769,745 

253,072 

32.9 

Michigan  . 

6,130 

2,091 

34.1 

1,177,058 

333,668 

28.3 

Minnesota  . 

6,671 

1,210 

18.1 

657,301 

187,059 

33.6 

Mississippi  ....... 

5,186 

1,117 

21.6 

530,469 

156,945 

29.6 

Missouri  .......... 

8,166 

1,632 

18.8 

716,103 

180,184 

25.2 

Montana  . . . 

1,624 

216 

1  <5  o  3 

106,937 

24,503 

22.9 

Nebraska  ...o...... 

5,849 

424 

7.2 

250,960 

46,531 

18.5 

Nevada  ............ 

238 

63 

26.6 

26,334 

6,496 

20.9 

New  Hampshire  ..... 

715 

359 

50.2 

92,712 

27,207 

29 .3 

New  Jersey  ........ 

2,309 

1,108 

48.0 

778,216 

155,067 

19.9 

New  Mexico . . 

883 

266 

30.1 

150,032 

32,566 

21.7 

New  York  .......... 

8 , 56l 

2,966 

34.6 

2,377,957 

684,280 

28.8 

North  Carolina  .... 

4,790 

1,350 

28.2 

855,406 

289,393 

33.8 

North  Dakota  ...... 

3,780 

646 

17.1 

124,471 

33,881 

27.2 

Ohio  . . . 

5,083 

1,613 

2  9.8 

1,333,368 

273,818 

20.5 

Oklahoma  .......... 

3,603 

1,546 

42.9 

466,944 

129,763 

27.8 

Oregon  . 

1,543 

520 

33.7 

246,893 

68,008 

27.5 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

9,503 

2,400 

25.3 

1,836,446 

300,863 

16.4 

Rhode  Island  ...... 

512 

216 

42.2 

130,775 

24,930 

19.1 

South  Carolina  .... 

3,927 

1,644 

39.3 

464,539 

,  180,158 

38.8 

South  Dakota . . 

3,768 

183 

4.8 

124,764 

16,033 

12.9 

Tennessee  . . 

5,506 

1,967 

35.5 

644,025 

226,143 

35. 1 

Texas  . 

8,515 

2,409 

28.3 

1,353,813 

322,264 

23.8 

Utah  . 

521 

327 

62.  e 

145,669 

53,543 

36.6 

Vermont 

1,050 

48  9 

46.6 

69,151 

26,382 

38.2 

Virginia  . . . 

4,171 

1,161 

27.8 

578,803 

176,460 

30.5 

Washington . . 

TTnl 

81*9 

47.9 

420,279 

137,979 

32.8 

West  Virginia  ..... 

4,590 

1,552 

33.8 

432,720 

112,254 

25.  S 

Wisconsin  . . 

7,581 

1,936 

25.6 

621,225 

158,900 

25.6 

Wyoming  . 

665 

197 

29.6 

56,343 

14,457 

25.7 

Total  Cont.  U.  S. 

166,368 

51,944 

28.0 

26,998,447 

7,654,116 

28.0 

Alaska  . . 

114 

8 

7.0 

11,343 

1,040 

9.2 

Hawaii  . . 

223 

156 

70.0 

108,248 

58,709 

54.2 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

2,101 

2,017 

96.0 

400,908 

222,514 

55.5 

Virgin  Islands  .... 

32 

32 

1C0.C 

6,399 

3,872 

60.5 

Total  Territories 

2,469 

2,213 

89.6 

626,898 

286,135 

54.3 

U.S.  A  TERRITORIES 

187,837 

54,157 

28.8 

27,525,345 

7,840,250 

28.5 

a/Sou rce t  Ul  S.  Office  of  Education.  Data  ia  for  1947-48. 

TyFebruary  1950.  The  number  of  schools  or  children  may  have  been  higher  in  some  States  during  other 
months,  but  February  was  the  peak  month  in  terms  of  children  participating  nationally. 
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Table  II 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 


Estimated  Value  of  Commodities 
Distributed  to  Schools 
Fiscal  Year  1950 
(by  State) 


STATE 

a/ 

Section  32 

0/ 

Section“6 

w 

Section  1+16 

Total 

ALABAMA 

*  1,695,850 

$  712.625 

32.384 

♦  2,440,859 

ARIZONA 

21 4, 822 

117,230 

4,338 

336,390 

ARKANSAS 

1,068,981+ 

400,670 

31,436 

1,501,090 

CALIFORNIA 

1.251.653 

738.104 

94.608 

2.084.365 

COLORADO 

27!+,  527 

124,323 

14,310 

1+13,160 

CONNECTICUT 

115,31)9 

67,1+82 

6.343 

189,174 

DELAWARE 

47,772 

52,227 

2,057 

82,056 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1+2,285 

8,453 

16,154 

66,892 

FLORIDA 

777,213 

477.1+32 

37,01+6 

1,291,691 

GEORGIA 

1,217,353 

764,739 

30,070 

2,012,162 

IDAHO 

203.11+1 

101,386 

1,795 

306,322 

ILLINOIS 

i; 162, 303 

545,108 

107,797 

1,815,208 

INDIANA 

639,21+2 

1+05,798 

6,227 

1,051,267 

IOWA 

702,880 

322,453 

25,195 

1,050,528 

KANSAS 

318,029 

184.072 

7,028 

509,129 

KENTUCKY 

1,126,728 

498,962 

18,091 

1,61+3,781 

LOUISIANA 

3.009.1+51+ 

1.030.394 

899.380 

4,939,228 

MAINE 

125.71+1+ 

51,517 

22.508 

199.769 

MARYLAND 

366,798 

160,937 

10,266 

51+0,001 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1+82,612 

175,581 

47,926 

706,119 

MICHIGAN 

1,019,601+ 

359,310 

69,702 

1,448,616 

MINNESOTA 

515.299, 

305.1+20 

27,088 

847,807 

MISSISSIPPI 

957,41+1 

1+98,137 

1,519 

1.457,097 

MISSOURI 

722,106 

439,355 

50^T 

1,222,416 

MONTANA 

70.934 

93.013 

45 

163,992 

NEBRASKA 

134,033 

68,035 

6,636 

208,704 

NEVADA 

54.043 

22.808 

1.178 

58,029 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

93,456 

i+0,007 

9,706 

143,169 

NEW'  JBRSEY 

325.318 

224.794 

29,31)2 

579,454 

NEW  MEXICO 

574,716 

95.585 

5.637 

675.938 

NEW  YORK 

1,804,318 

1,136,478 

210,006 

3,150,802 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.397.711 

959.710 

28.611 

2.386.032 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

102,479 

53,324 

833 

156,636 

OHIO 

1,597,092 

685,155 

53,313 

2,335.560 

OKLAHOMA 

787,266 

376,810 

52,706 

1,216,782 

ORBGON 

396.954 

193,809 

1,539 

592,302 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.219.981 

319.642 

103,964 

1,61+3,587 

RHODB  ISLAND 

71,690 

35,412 

16,646 

123,748 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1.038.537 

612,845 

11,955 

1,663,337 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

98,200 

43,81+6 

2,747 

144,793 

TENNESSEE 

1.274.51+0 

678.290 

16.699 

1.969.529 

TEXAS 

2.275.168 

993.320 

59.117 

3.327.605 

UTAH 

263,835 

169,084 

27,723 

1+60,61+2 

VERMONT 

120.907 

41,104 

4,749 

166,760 

VIRGINIA 

1,147,263! 

1+94,054 

14.824 

1,656,11+1 

WASHINGTON 

582.053 

261,921 

34,810 

878,784 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

695.147 

398,032 

19,836 

1,113.015 

WISCONSIN 

~l£5,701 

201,773 

19,374 

7667B4B' 

WYOMING 

71,637 

59.262 

1.076 

131.975 

Continental  U.  S« 

34.722,168 

16,779,828 

2,307,295 

53,809,291 

ALASKA 

34.5371 

1,733 

1,183 

37.453 

HAWAII 

220.507 

176.537 

— 

397,044 

PUERTO  RICO 

1,187,959 

447,725 

— 

1,635,684* 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

28,088 

14,177 

— 

’  1+2,265 

Total,  Territorial 

1,471,091 

640,172 

1,183 

2,112,446 

TOTAL 

36,193,259 

17,1+20,000 

2,308,478 

55,921,737 

,  i  —  —  i  9  *  —  —  *  S 

a/  Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

T/  National  School  Lunch  Aot 

c"/  Agricultural  Act  of  19i)9  and  £eo.  3  of  P.L.  471 
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IHIERNATIOITAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 
Furpose  Statement 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
U.  S.  Senate  on  June  13,  1949,  is  to  introduce  an  element  of  stability  in 
the  world  wheat  trade.  This  agreement  assures  supplies  of  wheat  to  import¬ 
ing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  at  equitable 
and  stable  prices,  thus  eliminating  many  of  the  hardships  caused  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  by  burdensome  surpluses  and  critical  shortages. 

World  wheat  trade  covered  by  the  wheat  agreement  is  535  million  bushels 
per  marketing  year  of  wheat  or  wheat  products  expressed  in  terms  of  wheat. 

Of  this  quantity,  the  United  States  guarantees  to  supply  218  million  bushels 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951  to  participating  nations  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  $1. 80  per  bushel  Fort  Arthur  basis.  Section  2  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  Act  of  194-9  required  the  Fresident,  acting  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  make  available  such  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
flour  to  importing  countries  and  at  such  prices  as  may  be  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  rights,  obtain  the  benefits,  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949  contemplates  that  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  made  to  cover  the  net  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  carrying  out  the  functions  under  that  statute.  In  order  that  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  wheat  agreement  would  not  be  impeded  by  delays  in  the 
making  of  appropriations  or  by  the  insufficiency  of  any  appropriation  made 
or  of  the  payments  therefrom,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  expressly 
authorized  to  proceed  in  advance  of  such  appropriations  or  payments  and  to 
utilize  its  corporate  funds  and  other  assets  in  making  payments. 

Fending  the  availability  of  the  appropriation,  the  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  establish  the  net  costs  of  operations  under  the  agreement  as  a  receivable, 
the  amount  thereof  for  1950  fiscal  year  being  $76, 808, 000. 

Budget 

estimate, 

. 

Funds  provided  by  transfer  from  '’Removal 
of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities”  to 
reimburse  CCC  for  195°  fiscal  year  costs  $76,808,000 
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( f)  International  Wheat  Agreement 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  .  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . . . .  $76,808,000 

Proposed  transfer  from  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 

Commodities"  . . .  -76 , 808 , 000 

Change  (Direct  appropriation)  . . . .  . -  - 


Hote. — Represents  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  costs  incurred  during  fiscal  year 

1250- 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Total  increase 


By  project  or  function  .  and  estimate 


1.  Program  costs  .  :  575.507*686 

2.  Interest  expense  . !  1,171,278 

3.  Administrative  costs .  :  129,036 

Total  estimate  . :  76,808,000 


During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  approximately  135  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  flour  (wheat  eciuivalent)  were  exported  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  The  cost  of  such  exports,  including 
administrative  and  interest  costs,  was  $76,808,000,  or  an  average  cost  of 
57  cents  per  bushel.  This  cost  (excluding  administration  and  interest) 
represents  the  difference  between  domestic  market  prices  and  the  maximum 
wheat  agreement  price. 

Exports  from  commercial  stocks  amounted  to  66.7  million  bushels  while 
exports  from  CCC-owned  stocks  were  68.3  million  bushels.  (46.6  million 
bushels  aenuired  under  the  price  support  program  and  21.7  million  bushels 
purchased  by  CCC  for  resale.) 

Approximately  30  countries  imported  wheat  from  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Western  Germany  received  22  percent  of 
the  total;  Netherlands,  15  percent;  United  Kingdom,  13  percent;  Greece, 

9  percent;  Austria,  7  percent;  Belgium,  6  percent;  and  all  others,  28 
percent. 

The  attached  table  reflects,  by  importing  country,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour  (bushel  equivalent)  exported  from  the  United  States  during 
fiscal  year  1950  and  the  amount  due  CCC  on  such  exports. 

Also  attached  is  the  basis  fer  estimating  the  costs  for  the  fiscal  years 
1951  and  1952  pursuant  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
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Estimated  Costs  for  Fiscal  Years,  1951  and  1952 


It  is  estimated  that  during  fiscal  years  1951  and  1952  sales  will  continue 
to  he  based  on  the  maximum  Wheat  Agreement  price.  With  this  assumption, 
it  is  estimated  that  190  million  bushels  will  be  exported  during  fiscal 
year  1951  at  a  cost  of  $115,900,000  and  that  ISO  million  bushels  will  be 
exported  during  fiscal  year  1952  at  a  cost  of  $115,200,000.  In  arriving 
at  these  costs,  it  is  assumed  that  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  will 
approximate  the  support  price.  Converted  to  an  f.o.b.  ocean  vessel  basis, 
weighted  according  to  the  cuantities  expected  to  be  exported  from  the 
various  U.  S.  ports,  the  1951  and  1952  domestic  prices  are  estimated  to 
be  $2.43  and  $2.46,  respectively.  The  weighted  average  price  at  which  it 
is  estimated  wheat  will  be  sold  under  the  agreement  is  $1.82  per  bushel. 
This  price  is  based  on  the  maximum  price  of  $1.80  per  bushel  for  Ho.  1 
Manitoba  northern  Wheat  in  store  Eort  William/Port  Arthur,  Canada., 
converted  to  an  f.o.b.  ocean  vessel  basis  U.  S.  ports  adjusted  to  take 
account  of  euality  differences  between  average  U.  S.  wheat  and  Ho.  1 
Manitoba  Northern  Wheat.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
domestic  market  prices  and  the  maximum  wheat  agreement  price  of  $. 6l  per 
bushel  for  fiscal  year  1951  end  $.64  per  bushel  for  fiscal  year  1952 
represents  th-e  estimated  per  bushel  cost  for  Wheat  Agreement  operations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  request  for  funds  required  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  in  the  fiscal  years  1951 
and  1952  will  be  included  in  the  annual  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  years 
1953  and  195^,  respectively. 

LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  new  language,  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  payment  to  the 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  net  costs  incurred  during  the 

fiscal  year  1950  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  the 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949  (7  U. S. C.  l64l— 1642) , 

there  is  hereby  made  available  $76,808,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 

for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  Section  52  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 

1955,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612(c)),  such  amount  to  be  without 

regard  to  the  25  per  centum  limitation  contained  in  said  Section  32. 

The  proposed  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  authority  to  transfer 
to  this  item  $76,308,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  item  "Removal 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities"  to. enable  the  Secretary  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  yea.r  1950  in  carrying  out  functions  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  Act  ef  1949. 
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MARKETING  SERVICES 
Purpose  Statement 

The  programs  under  this  appropriation  provide  for  a  number  of  activities  to 
facilitate  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products.  These  activities  are  grouped 
into  five  functional  categories?  (l)  market  news  service,  (2)  inspection, 
grading  and  classing,  and  standardization,  (3)  improvement  of  marketing 
practices,  (4)  freight  rates  for  farm  products,  and  (5)  regulatory  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  market  news  service  includes  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  timely 
information  on  movements,  supplies,  demand,  quality,  and  prices  of  live¬ 
stock,  meats,  wool,  fruits,  vegetables,  honey,  peanuts,  dairy  products, 
poultry  products ,  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops,  beans,  cotton,  cotton¬ 
seed,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores. 

Inspection,  grading  and  classing,  and  standardization  includes  developing 
and  establishing  standards  by  which  quality  of  agricultural  commodities 
can  be  accurately  judged;  providing  an  impartial  inspection,  classing  and 
grading  service  for  farmers,  dealers  and  others  on  the  basis  of  these 
standards;  and  administration  and  enforcement  of  regulatory  and  criminal 
provisions  of  statutes  that  require  the  use  of  official  U.  S.  Standards 
for  cotton,  cotton  linters,  and  grain  sold  in  interstate  commerce  and  for 
tobacco  sold  at  designated  auction  markets. 

Improvement  of  marketing  practices  includes  studies  and  the  compilation 
and  dissemination  of  information  to  improve  marketing  methods,  practices, 
and  processing  techniques;  and  the  development  of  basic  principles  for 
improvement  of  market  and  storage  facilities. 

Freight  rates  for  farm  products  include  assistance  to  farmers  in  obtaining 
and  maintaining  equitable  transportation  rates  and  services  through  the 
Department’s  participation  in  their  behalf  in  formal  cases  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  in  informal  negotiations  with  carriers 
and  groups  of  carriers. 

Regulatory  Activities  involve  the  administration  of  the  Standard  Container; 
United  States  Warehouse;  Federal  Seed;  Packers  and  Stockyards;  Tobanco  Plant 
and  Seed  Exportation;  and  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodcnticido 
Acts  and  the  regulatory  features  of  the  Hav-al  Stores  Act,.  Those  Acts  regu¬ 
late  various  activities,  however,  the  administration  of  ca.ch  includes  two 
or  more  of  the  following;  (l)  licensing  or  registration,  (2)  supervision 
of  operations  of  licensees,  (3)  collection  and  testing  of  samples,  and  (4) 
handling  of  violations. 


Estimated, 

1951 


Budget 

estimate, 

1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$10,828,000 


$11,396,000 
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MARKETING  SERVICES 


T-he  Budget  Estimates  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  six  current 
subappropriations  into  a  single  main  head  appropriation  item,  - 
"Marketing  Services"  -  with  five  functional  financial  projects. 
This  proposal  would  simplify  the  appropriation  structure  and  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  Agency  and  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted.  The  following 
table  compares  the  existing  appropriation  and  project  structure 
for  these  items  with  that  proposed  in  the  195>2  Budget  Estimates: 


PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  ITEMS  AND  REVISION  OF  ACTIVITY  SCHEDULES 
MARKETING  SERVICES 

(Based  on  amounts  appropriated  for  1951) 


Present  Structure 

Proposed  Structure 

F  I 

N  A  N  C  I 

A  L  PR 

0  J  E  C 

T 

Appropriation  Items 

Financial  Projects 

Total 

Amount 

Appropria¬ 
tion  Item 

Market  News 
Service 

Inspection, 

Grading  and 
Clasd  ng,  and 
Standardization 

Improvement 

of 

Marketing 

Practices 

Freight 

Rates  for 
Farm 
Products 

Regulatory 

Activities 

$2,118,500 

810,250 

810,250 

354*755 

354*755 

r  +f  9  ’  +  *  f’  p 

46,800 

46^800 

MARKET  INSPECTION  OF  FAR!  PRODUCTS  . 

780,000 

Inspection  and  certification  of  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and 

527,540 

$527,540 

84,115 

84,115 

Inspection  and  certification  of  rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seed,  hops 

55,805 

55,805 

i 

6  6'  390 
35,450 

35*450 

Grading  and  certification  of  liquid  sugar,  sirups  and  molasses  .... 

10^700 

10,700 

1,260,000 

Standardization  and  marketing  research  on 

121,200 

66,400 

$54,800 

12.000 

18,100 

80,450 

Dp  •  H  *  it  H  t 

74*100 

62.950  t 

145,050 

145*050 

243,100 

207,100 

10,800 

12,850 

12,850  : 

198*000 

$198,000 

Obtaining  adequate  market  storage  and  transportation  facilities  ..<> 

54,800 

19,500 

54,800 

19,500 

1,660,500 

lJiaT&TT 

58,000 

112,300 

1,451,200 

Technical  assistance  to  producers  in  preparing  tobacco  for  market  . 

112,300 

58,000 

$1,100 

39,000 

19,700 

18,200 

1.675.000 

1,103,800  t 

1,103,800 

Claojing^  ^  ^  of  o+anrtqrHc; 

247.900  i 

247,900 

r 

323,300 

323,300 

3,495,000 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  and  Standard 

U.  S.  Grain  Standards  Act  . . . . . 

306,700 

1,198,100 

625,000 

1,198,100 

306,700 

625,000 

178^800 

178,800 

642,200 

Naval  Stoies 

39,700 

30,900 

8,800 

504,500 

$10,989,000 

$10,989,000 

$2,591,900 

$5,508,000 

$424,000 

$198,000 

$2,267,100 

128 
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( g )  Marketing  Services 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  ( Adjusted  -  see  proposed 

structure,  page  128)  . $10,989,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  121b  . .  -10,000 

Transfer  to  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 

fund  pursuant  to  P.L.  55U  . . .  -1 50,000 

Transfer  from  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities,  Department  of  Agriculture"  for 

cotton  classing  activities  in  1951 .  . a/  /3l6,500 

Activities  transferred  in  1952  Estimates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  Information"  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures . . '.  '  -1,000 

Base  for  1952 . .  . . .  "Il',lU)4,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1952 . .'.  11,396,000 

Increase . . . .  b//25l,500 


a/  In  addition  S^.33,500  was  transferred, within  this  appropriation, 

—  from  Marketing  Regulatory  Acts  (Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities,  etc.  Acts)  for  cotton  classing  activities, 

b/  On  a  direct  appropriation  basis,  represents  an  increase  of 
~  $568,000  due  to  the  availability  in  fiscal  year  1951  of  $316, 500 

for  Cotton  ..Classing  Activities,  by  transfer  pursuant  to  the 
Department  I.s  interchange  authority. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1952 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


For  classing  of  cotton  for  producer  members  of  cotton 

quality  improvement  groups”. . : . . .  /250,000 

For  Handling  the  increased  volume  of  appeals  from 
grades  established  by  licensed  inspectors  under 

the  U.  S.  Grains  Standards  Act  .  /5U,500 

For  providing  the  minimum  level  of  effective  enforcement 

of  tne  interstate  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.,...  /50,000 

To  provide  for  more  adequate  enforcement  of  the 

Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act .  /50,000 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain  procure¬ 
ment  and  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from  this 

appropriation . ....... . . . .  -153,000 
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PROJECT  STATE!  ENT 
(on  basis  of  available  funds) 


Increase  or  Decrease 

Project 

1950 

1951 

GSA 

1952 

(estimated) 

Adjustment 

Other 

(estimated 

1*  Market  news 

- 

- 

■ 

service  ..«..««. 

02,1*25,127 

02,591,900 

-031,870 

— 

62,560,030 

(a)  Cold  storage 

(16,  U5) 

reports  ••••• 

(1*2,370) 

(-35) 

—  - 

(1*6,2*10) 

(b)  Cotton  and 

(327,025) 

cottonseed  «• 

(350,916) 

(3U*,l65) 

(-17,160) 

—  - 

(c)  Dairy  and 

poultry 
products  •  •<>• 

(273,660) 

(305,207) 

(-1,930) 

(303,277) 

(d)  Fruits  and 

vegetables  •• 

(652,106) 

(727,100) 

(-8,505) 

— 

(718,595) 

(e)  Grain,  Hay, 

(95,  U5) 

feed,  etc.  •• 

(85,51*2) 

(95,765) 

(-350) 

-  - 

(f)  Leased  wire 

(-115) 

' 

services  .... 

(230,012) 

(232,923) 

(232,808) 

(g)  Livestock, 

neats  &  wool 

(651,1*31) 

(696,275) 

(-3,335) 

—  - 

( 692 , 9U0) 

(h)  Naval  stores 

—  — 

(12,000) 

(-15) 

-  - 

(11,985) 

(i)  Tobacco  ...<• 

(139,090) 

(132,000) 

(-1*25) 

—  - 

(131,575) 

2.  Inspection, 

grading  and 
classing  and 

- 

6,ll|6,86o 

standardization 
(a)  Cotton  and 

5,326,873 

5,958,000 

-ai5,6Uo 

+30l*,5oo(i) 

(+250,000) 

( 2 , 2l*3 , 610) 

cottonseed  •• 

(1,628,193) 

(2,080,250) 

(—86, 6I4.O) 

(b)  Dairy  and 

poultry 
products  •••• 

(1U2,705) 

(158,215) 

—  — 

—  ~ 

(158,215) 

(c)  Fruits  and 

(585, 7I10) 

vegetables  • » 

(539,391) 

(593,910) 

(-8,200) 

— 

(d)  Grain  (in- 

eludes  U.  3. 
Grain  Stan- 

(1,306,275) 

- 

' 

dards  Act) ... 
(e)  Livestock, 
neats  &  wool 

(1,252,876) 

(-13,U75) 

(+5*,5oo) 

(1,31*7,300) 

(11*6,71*0) 

(Xli6,8Uo) 

(129,722) 

(-100) 

— 

(f)  Naval  stores 

(30,938) 

(30,900) 

(—1*0) 

(30,86o) 

(g)  Rice,  hay, 
beans,  etc.  ; 

(h)  Liquid  Sugar, 

(85,783) 

(92,680) 

(-85) 

— 

(92,595) 

sirups  and 
molasses  *••• 

(21,500) 

— 

— 

(2li500) 

(i)  Tobacco  ••••• 

(1,517,265) 

(1,527,1*00) 

(-7,100): 

(1,520,300) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increase  or  Decrease 

Project  :  1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

GSA 

Adjustment 

Other 

1952 

(estimated) 

3*  Improvement  of  : 
marketing  : : 

practices  •••••••«  1*79,969 

b23,000 

-300 

b22, 700 

(a)  6otton  and  : 

: 

cottonseed  (210,136) 

(207,000) 

(-255) 

(+2,315) . 

(209,060) 

(b)  Dairy  and  : 

poultry  : 

products  ••••:  (80,287) 

(66,380) 

(-5) 

(+755) 

(67,130) 

(c)  Fats  and  oils:  (10,258) 

(2,320) 

—  — 

(-2,320) 

—  — 

(d)  Fruits  and  5 

vegetables  (55,728) 

(59,665) 

(-10) 

(+660) 

(60,315) 

(e)  Grain  and  : 

-■ 

■ 

grain  products  (28,851) 

(2, b00) 

—  — 

(-2, b00) 

— 

(f)  Livestock,  : 

meats  and  wool  (2b, 338) 

(17,585) 

(-5) 

(+235) 

(17,815) 

(g)  I  Market,  stor-: 
age  and  trans¬ 
portation  : 

facilities  (70,37l) 

(67,650) 

(-25) 

(+755) 

(68,380) 

b.  Freight  rates  : 
for  farm  ; 

products  •••••*:  178,681* 

198,000 

-300  _ 

.. 

19-7,700 

5.  Regulatory  : 

- 

■ 

2,068,710 

Activities  ••••:  1,983,787 

1,973,60 0 

-b,890 

+100,000(2) 

(a)  federal  Seed  : 

. 

- 

Act  ••••«••••*  (l65,li5l) 

(178,800) 

(-b00) 

(+50,000) 

(228, boo) 

(b)  Insecticide 

Act  •••«••••«:  (521,301) 

(5ob,5oo) 

(-600) 

(+50,000)  . 

(553,900) 

(c)  llaval  stores  : 
and  tobacco  '• 
ecqport  permits  (10,955) 

(9,900) 

(-10) 

(9,890) 

(d)  Packers  and  : 

Stoclyards  : 

Act  (61i0,919) 

(6b2,200) 

(13,200) 

(-220) 

(-10) 

(6bl,980) 

(13,190) 

(e)  Standard  : 

Container  : 

Acts . .  (12,653) 

(f)  United  States: 

■ 

'Warehouse  Act:  (632, 508) 

(625,000) 

(-3,650) 

— 

(621,350) 

Unobligated  Balance  17b >1*11 

—  - 

— 

— 

— 

• 

• 

Total  available  : 

- 

- 

- 

or  estimate  •« :10, 568,851 

ll,lbb,500 

-153,000 

+bob,5oo 

11,396,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 


1950 


1951 

(estimated) 


Transfer  in  1952 
Estimates  to 
"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of 
Information"  •••• 


+139 


+1,000 


Transferred  from: 
"Removal  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural 
commodities.  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture" 


-166,735 


-316,500 


"Supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm 
labor,  Departments 
of  Agriculture”  : 


-193,700 


Transferred  to: 
"Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act 
fund"  •»•••••••«• 


+150,000 


Transfer  in  1951 
estimate's  from: 
"Research  and 
marketing  Act  of 
191+6,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  • 


Transfer  in  1951 
estimates  to: 
"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Human  nu¬ 
trition  and  Home 
Economics,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research 
Administration"  « 


+27,199 


"Perishalbe  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodi¬ 
ties  Act  fund"  •« 


+297,910 


Reduction  pursuant 
to  Section  1211;  . 


+10,000 


Total  Appropriation 
or  estimate  ,H».  :10, 1+66,500 


10,98  9,000 
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INCREASES 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  304. 500  under  the  project  “Inspection,  grading-  and 

classing,  and  standardization” ,  as  follows: 

( a )  An  increase  of  o250.000  to  provide  for  classing  of  cotton  for 
producer  members  of  cotton  quality  improvement  groups. 

Need  for  Increase:  Since  the  1939-40  cotton  season,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  borne  a  share  of  classing 
costs  when  cotton  was  being  placed  under  CCC  loans  in  volume. 

This  was  done  in  two  ways  in  1950,  as  follows:  (1)  Under  tho 
authority  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1950, 
the  CCC  advanced,  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Corporation,  an 
amount  estimated  to  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  free1  classing 
of  cotton  under  the  Smith-Doxcy  Act  for  producers  who  received 
CCC  price  support  on  their  cotton,  (2)  the  CCC  advanced,  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  Corporation,  an  amount  estimated  to 
represent  the  cost  of  classing  cotton  tendered  for  price  sup¬ 
port  loans  by  producers  not  receiving  Smith-Doxey  classing, 

CCC  was  then  reimbursed  from  fees  charged  producers  for  the 
classing  service. 

When  the  1951  Budget  was  submitted  it  was  estimated  that  the 
volume  of  1950  crop  cotton  to  be  placed  under  price  support  loans 
would  be  such  as  to  result  in  the  advance  of  enough  funds  for 
'Jar  ice  support  -  Smith-Doxey”  cotton  which  together  with  other 
funds  available  therefore,  would  bo  adequate  for  all  mandatory 
classing  requirements. 

Although  classing  requirements  were  not  affected  by  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  cotton,  price  support  loans  fell  off 
precipitously,  thus  practically  eliminating  tho  advance  of  funds 
from  CCC  for  cotton  classing.  This  had  the  effect  of  shifting 
to  the  cotton  classing  appropriation  tho  cost  of  classing  cotton 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  under  CCC  loan,  as  a  result,  the 
funds  appropriated  for  cotton  classing  services'  in  1951  were  not 
adequate  to  carry  the  total  workload.  In  view  of  the  emergency 
thus  created,  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  funds  under  the  in¬ 
terchange  authority  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Organic  Act  of  1944  in  order  to  provide  the  mandatory  cotton 
classing  service  . 

A  crop  of  16  million  bales  of  cotton  is  expected  in  1952,  as 
compared  with  9*8  million  bales  in  1951*  Of  this  amount,  it 
is  estimated  that  10,5  million  bales  will  be  classed  under  the 
Smith-Doxey  Act  -  an  increase  of  4o5  million  bales  over  1951* 

It  is  expected  that  demand  will  continue  to  be  at  such  a  high 
level  that  only  2»2  million  bales  of  the  1951  cotton  crop  will 
be  placed  under  price  support  loans,  .although  tho  use  of  some 
CCC  funds  for  this  activity  in  1952  can  be  justified,  such  amount 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation  will  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  tho  estimated  demand  for  the  classing  of 
cotton  in  1952,  Tho  following  tables  summarize  the  Deoartncnt’s 
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total  cotton,  classing  activities,  and  the  method  of  financing 
for  the  fiscal  years  1950,  1951  end  1952: 

Volume  of  Cotton  Classed 


1950 

1951 

(cst,) 

1952 

(cst.) 

Snith— Doxoy, „ . . t  .  + 

10,355,955 

3.273,329 

•  6,000,000 
1.675.000 

10,500,000 

2.525,000 

Otho 

T  O  *fc  c J-  OMtOIMAp 

13,629.281 

7.675.000 

13,025.000 

Obligations  for  Cotton  Classing 


Source  of  Funds 

1950 

1951 

1952 

(dSst. ) 

(Sst. ) 

Marketing  Services 
appropriation. , , . 
Transfer  to  Mar- 

1,117,919 

1,553,800/2 

1,803,800 

koting  Services 
from  CCC  1/ 

605,000 

270,000 

Trust  Fund  nGrad- 

ing  Agricultural 
Commodities  for 

CCC”.. . . 

257,116 

30,000 

Reimbursements  2/. 

133.532 

85.000 

85.000 

Total#  o  • 

2,113,567 

1.638.800 

2.188.800 

1/  Under  authority  included  in  the  agriculture  Appropriation 
<*ct,  1950  c. 

2 /  For  classing  performed  for  the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary 
and  ECi,« 

1/  Includes  ^316,500  transferred  from'  ’’Removal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities”'  pursuant  to  the  Department’s  inter¬ 
change  authority. 
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Thorc  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  estimated  volume  of  cotton  to 
be  classed  in  1952,  as  compared  with  1950,  while  the  cost  of 
this  work  is  estimated  to  bo  slightly  higher  in  1952e  This 
situation  is  due,  in  most  part,  to  two  factors  '•  (1)  Increased 
salary  costs  under  Public  Law  4.29  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  fiscal  year  1950,  will  have  to  be  paid  on  a  full  year  basis 
in  1952*  (2)  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  cotton  production  in  the  Southwest  in  the  1952  fiscal 
year,  ^s  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  number  of  qualified 
classcrs  in  the  Southwest  producing  area  necessary  to  handle 
the  work  in  that  area,  classcrs  from  the  Southern  area  will 
have  to  be  detailed  to  the  southwest  offices  at  additional  cost. 

Plan  of  Wsrk:  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  minimum  number  of 
offices  end  basic  staff  in  order  to  provide  prompt  classing 
services  to  producers.  In  addition  to  the  full-time  employees 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  classers  during  the  p^-ak  of  the  cotton 
classing  season.  In  order  to  secure  qualified  classers,  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  them  a  reasonable  period  of  employment.  If 
additional  funds  arc  not  made  available  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deny  producers  classing  services  guaranteed  to  then  by  law, 

(b)  4n  increase  of  P54.500  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of 

appeals  from  grades  established  by  licensed  inspectors 

under  the  U,  S,  Grain  Standards  Act, 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Grain  Standards  ^ct  requires  that  any 
person  selling  grain  by  grade  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  must  have  the  grain  inspected  and  graded  by  an  inspector 
licensed  by  the  Department  if  the  grain  moves  from  or  to  an 
inspection  point*  In  September  1950,  there  were  149  such 
inspection  points  at  which  495  licensees  were  located,  together 
with  their  samplers  and  other  assistants.  The  Department  must 
supervise  the  grading  performed  by  licensed  inspectors  to  assure 
reasonable  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  grading.  The  Department 
must  also  handle  appeals  sincc~~'t‘ho  A*ct  provides  that  after  in¬ 
spection  by  a  licensed  grain  inspector  any  interested  party  may 
appeal  to  the  Department  for  the  determination  of  the  true  grade. 
This  requires  the  Department  to  secure  a  representative  sample 
from  the  lot  of  grain,  determine  the  grade  and  issue  a  Federal 
grade  appeal  certificate. 

During  the  past  four  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  licensees,  inspection  points,  appeals.  Board 
appeals,  and  fees  collected,  8incc  1949,  the  number  of  licensed 
inspectors  increased  13  percent  from  438  to  495,  inspection 
points  increased  7  percent  from  139  to  149,  appeals  handled  by 
district  offices  increased  5&%>  from  46,640  to  73,743,  and  the 
number  of  Board  appeals  more  than  doubled  from  462  to  1,098, 

Fees  collected  for  handling  appeals  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  increased  I84  percent  from  $59,437  to 
^168,694*  During  the  same  4-yoar  period,  the  nunber  of  Federal 
employees  decreased  8%  from  263  to  24 20 
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The  decrease  in  Federal  personnel  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  licensees,  inspection  points,  and  appeals  has 
created  a  serious  problem.  During  1950  approximately  20,000 
appeals  requested  could  not  be  handled  because  of  lack  of 

personnel.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  tho  denial  of 
the  appeal  privilege  to. a  minimum  by  shifting  personnel  whero- 
over  possible  to  points  where  tho  work  load  is  heaviest,  but 
the  number  of  personnel  now  available  is  so  thinly  scattered 
that  very  little  shifting  is  possible. 

Tho  increase  in  tho  number  of  inspection  points  and  the  number 
of  inspectors  has  materially  increased  the  work  of  supervising 
these  inspectors.  The  total  number  of  inspections  has  remained 
about  constant  at  over  2,000,000  per  year  for  the  past  five 
years.  Federal  personnel  arc  stationed  in  35  districts  which 
must  cover  tho  149  inspection  points,  over  100  of  which  are 
located  in  cities  other  than  those  in  which  Federal  offices  arc 
located®  More  time  should  be  spent  by  tho  Federal  men  at  these 
other  inspection  points* 

Plan  of  Work;  Tho  requested  increase  would  bo  used  in  most 
part  to  increase  the  number  of  appeals  that  can  be  handled. 
Fourteen  additional  grain  inspection  supervisors,  who  handlo  ap¬ 
peals  would  bo  divided  among  those  offices  which  arc  presently 
most  seriously  undermanned.  Tho  increase  would  also  permit 
some  additional  travel  required  to  more  adequately  supervise 
inspectors  in  cities  in  which  Federal  offices  are  not  located. 

( 2 )  Increase  of  qlOO.QOO  under  tho  Project  “Regulatory  activities11  composed 

of: 

(a)  An_  increase  of  m 50. 000  to  provide  for-  more  effective  enforce¬ 

ment  of  the  interstate  provisions  of  tho  Federal  Seed  ^ct* 

Nood  for  Increase:  Tho  mandatory  testing  of  samples  of  seed 
offered  for  importation  and  the  necessary  formal  actions  result¬ 
ing  from  this  activity  have  more  than  d oubled  between  1946  and 
1950e  This  increase  in  import  work  has  required  serious  reduc¬ 
tions  in  othor  activities  under  the  ..ct.  The  necessity  for 
testing  samples  of  seed  offered  for  importation  has  loft  so 
few  employees  handling  the  interstate  work  that  many  samples, 
which  should  have  been  tested  to  determine  compliance  with  tho 
interstate  provisions  of  the  «*ct,  have  been  discarded  without 
test,  .Iso,  germination  tests  on  import  samples  wore  not 
carried  to  normal  completion  in  order  to  save  time  whenever 
it  was  found  by  a  partial  test  that  the  seed  net  minimum  im¬ 
port  requirements.  Importers  complained  bitterly  of  this 
practice  because  the  usual  information  regarding  complete 
germination  and  purity  could  not  be  made  available  to  then. 

In  spite  of  various  short-cuts  in  methods  resorted  to,  tests 
of  imports  required  under  the  ^ct  were  delayed  several  times 
during  tho  year  for  as  long  as  two  weeks*  The  mnerican  seed 
trade  has  complained  of  these  delays  on  several  occasions. 


Complaints  of  violations  of  the  interstate  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Seed  ^ct  approximately  doubled  between  1946  and  1948,  and 
then  dgclincd  because  investigations  could  not  bo  made  promptly* 
strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  serious  violations  to 
the  attention  of  the  courts  for  appropriate  action,  but  during 
the  last  year  three  cases  were  refused  consideration  in  court 
because  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  violations  had  occurred. 
Investigations  completed  in  1950  dropped  33  percent  from  those 
in  1949.  The  f  ar-rcaching  effect  of  this  decrease  is  rcvbaled 
in  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  32  States  referred 
to  the  Production  and  Marketing  administration  for  investigation 
cases  of  alleged  interstate  violations  which  originated  in  42 
of  the  48  States*  Twenty-seven  percent  of  these  eases  involved 
false  labeling  as  to  germination  end  25%  involved  the  presence 
of  noxious-weod  seeds  -  both  factors  of  vital  importance  to  the 
planter  of  the  seed.  In  December  1949,  at  a  National  meeting  of 
seed  control  officials,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  approved 
urging  the  allotment  of  more  funds  for  interstate  enforcement 
activities* 

.It  has  been  necessary  to  decrease  the  testing  of  samples  from 
interstate  commerce  to  determine  whether  labeling  as  to  variety 
was  correct,  from  approximately  2,000  samples  in  1946  to  less 
them  100  in  1950.  It  has  also  boon  necessary  to  curtail  the 
preparation  of  lists  of  recognized  variety  names.  Such  lists 
arc  needed  for  the  guidance  of  persons  whose  activities  arc 
subject  to  the  Federal  Seed  ^ct* 

ill  48  States  arc  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  enforcing 
the  interstate  provisions  of  the  ^ct.  The  State  seed  officials 

sample  and  test  seed  offered  for  sale  or  shipped  into  their 

respective  States  to  determine  compliance  with  State  seed  laws* 
When  they  believe  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  Federal  ^ct, 
they  send  to  the  nearest  Federal  Seed  office  the  facts  which 
have  been  gathered,  including  the  results  of  the  State  tests  and 
samples  of  the  seed*  This  means  additional  work  and  expense  for 
the  State,  but  the  State  considers  it  worthwhile  because  in  a 

groat  many  instances  the  Federal  mt,  working  in  conjunction  with 

the  State  <*ct,  can  more  effectively  stop  undesirable  practices 
in  seed  marketing  than  can  the  State  ^ct  alone.  The  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  this  cooperation  if  the  Department 
fails  to  carry  out  its  function  of  promptly  following  up  sus¬ 
pected  violations  reported  by  State  seed  officials. 

Failure  to  enforce  the  **ct  at  a  level  which  will  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  its  requirements  subjects  farmers  to  careless  or 
unscrupulous  dealers  and  places  the  ethical  dealers  at  a  decided 
competitive  disadvantage*  In  addition,  inadequate  enforcement 
results  in  substantial  financial  losses  to  farmers  as  well  as 
loss  of  potential  production  of  essential  food  and  fiber. 
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Plan  of  Work:  The  requested  increase  would  be  used  to  more 
effectively  administer  the  interstate  provisions  of  the  A*ct  and 
reduce  the  delays  in  the  mandatory  inport  work*  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  planned  to  place  six  seed  technologists  at  tho  Boltsvillo, 
Maryland  laboratories,  end  to  place  throe  seed  technologists  in 
the  nidwest  laboratories* 

(b)  ^n  increase  of  450*000  to  provide  for  nore  effective  enforcement 

activities  under  tho  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodcnticido  ^ct* 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodcnticide 
Let  includes  the  mandatory  requirement  that  all  economic  poisons 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  be  registered  by  the  Department* 

Such  registration,  to  bo  meaningful,  must  be  made  only  after  a 
careful  time-consuming  check  has  been  made  by  trained  technical 
personnel  to  determine  compliance  with  the  **ct. 

When  the  *±ct  was  passed,  the  Department  estimated  that  there  were 
about  25*000  products  on  tho  market  which  would  have  to  be  registered 
immediately,  and  that  thereafter  introduction  of  now  products,  new 
formulations  and  new  labeling  would  require  about  12,000  regis¬ 
trations  per  year*  Estimates  of  fund  requirements  were  based  on 
this  anticipated  work  load.  However,  the  introduction  of  new 
chemicals  for  economic  poison  uses  has  preceded  at  a  higher  rate 
than  expected.  **s  a  result,  tho  total  number  of  submissions  and 
rc-subnissions  of  labels  during  both  1949  and  1950  has  exceeded 
20,000*  Indications  are  that  this  trend  will  continue.  In 
addition,  problems  involved  in  determining  necessary  directions  for 
use  and  adequate  warnings  to  prevent  injury  to  humans  have  been 
more  difficult  than  anticipated.  Such  recent  discoveries  as  the 
appearance  of  DDT  in  milk  and  in  flosh  of  treated  animals,  the 
seriously  toxic  effect  of  lindane  on  young  animals,  and  questions 
which  have  boon  raised  as  to  the  safety  of  chlordanc  and  thio- 
carbanatc  fungicides  for  some  purposes  have  caused  much  additional  1 
work. 

The  unanticipated  high  level  of  mandatory  registration  work  has 
been  handled  at  the  expense  of  proper  enforcement  work.  In  1950 
only  2,221  samples  were  collected  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  compliance  with  the  ,±ct,  This  is  fewer 
samples  than  were  collected  in  1947  under  the  old  Insecticide  ^ct 
of  1910,  which  covered  far  fewer  economic  poisons.  Of  the  samples 
collected  in  1950,  over  20$  wore  in  violation  of  the  4c t,  and  67 
were  in  such  serious  violation  that  seizure  action  was  taken.  This 
number  of  seizures  in  one  y.,ar  is  unprecedented.  Farmers  hove 
suffered  serious  financial  losses  and  the  Nation  has  lost  poten¬ 
tial  production  of  food  and  fiber  duo  to  the  use  of  poisons 
that  wero  ineffective  or  damaging  to  crops  and  livestock.  In  one 
instance  during  tho  past  y^ar,  tho  use  of  an  illegal  insecticide 
that  contained  2-4 -D,  a  herbicide,  practically  destroyed  250  acres 
of  cotton  on  one  plantation,  and  resulted  in  serious  damage  to 
others.  The  loss,  while  not  yet  fully  evaluated,  is  believed  to 
bo  at  least  4100,000,  equivalent  to  500  bales  of  cotton. 
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Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  would  provide  needed  additional 
technical  personnel,  including  two  chemists,  a  pharmacologist, 
and  an  entomologist,  and  necessary  travel,  laboratory  supplies 
and  equipment  to  analyze  samples  of  economic  poisons  collected 
in  interstate  commerce  to  determine  compliance  with  the  Act, 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

For  expenses  necessary  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  market 

information  on  agricultural  commodities,  food  products  and 

by-products,  the  standardization ,  classification,  grading, 

handling,  storage  and  marketing  thereof,  including  the  demon¬ 

stration  and  promotion  of  the  use  of  uniform  standards  of 
classification  of  American  farm  and  food  products  throughout 
the  -world,  the  analysis  of  cotton  fiber,  the  classing  of  cot¬ 

ton  for  producer  members  of  cotton  quality  improvement  groups, 
the  establishment  of  classification  standards  and  maintenance 
of  an  inspection  service  for  tobacco  (7  U.S^C,  A71-A760  501-508, 
511-511q)  :T~for  investigating  and  certifying,  in  one  or  more 

jurisdictions,  to  shippers  and  other  interested  parties  the 

class,  quality,  and  condition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 

or  food  product,  whether  raw  or  processed,  and  any  product 
containing  an  agricultural  commodity  or  derivative  thereof 

when  offered  for  interstate  shipment  or  when  received  at  such 
important  central  markets  as  the  Secretary  mav  from  time  to 

time  designate,  or  at  points  which  mav  be  conveniently  reached 

therefrom  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  mav  prescribe, 

including  the  collection  of  suc'h  fees  as  are  reasonable  and  as 

nearly  as  may  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered;  for  per¬ 

forming  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  bv  chapter  1 L  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  cotton  futures  (26  U.S.C, 

1920-1935) s  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  United  States 

Cotton  Standards  Act  (7  U.S.C,  51-65),  the  United  States  Grain 

Standards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  71-87).  the  Naval  Stores  Act  (7  U.S.C^ 

91-99).  section  201  (a)  to  201  (d) ,  inclusive,  of  title  II  of 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S  (7  U.S.C. ~129l) .  in¬ 

cluding  not  to  exceed  $.25.000  for  employment  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem,  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  7067a) ,  of  the  Organic  Act  of  19 LL  (5  U.S.C.  57A) ,  as 
amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  19A6  (5  U«S,C._ 

55a),  the  Acts  to  provide  standards  for  containers  for  fruits 

andvegetables  ~(l5  U.S.C  T~25.1-257i)  .  the  United  States  Ware¬ 

house  Act~T7  U.S.C.  241-273).  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  U.S.C,, 
1551-1610),  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  {l  U.S.C.  181-229.) * 

the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
77  U.S.C.  l?5-135k) ,  and  the  Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exporta¬ 

tion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  516),  611,396,000. 

[For  expenses  necessary  in  conducting  investigations,  experi¬ 
ments,  and  demonstrations,  as  follows;] 

[Market  news  service:  For  collecting,  publishing,  and  distri¬ 
buting,  by  telegraph,  mail,  or  otherwise,  timely  information 
on  the  market  supply  and  demand,  commercial  movement,  location, 
disposition,  quality,  condition,  and  market  prices  of  livestock, 
meats,  fish,  and  animal  products,  dairy  and  poultry  products 
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(including  broilers),  fruits  and  vegetables,  peanuts  and  their 
products,  grain,  hay,  feeds,  cottonseed,  and  seeds,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  $2,118,500.] 

[Market  inspection  of  farm  products:  For  the  investigation  and 
certification,  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions,  to  shippers  and 
other  interested  parties  of  the  class,  quality,  and  condition 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  food  product,  whether  raw, 
dried,  canned,  or  otherwise  processed,  and  any  product  con¬ 
taining  an  agricultural  commodity  or  derivative  thereof  when 
offered  for  interstate  shipment  or  when  received  at  such  impor¬ 
tant  central  markets  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
designate,  or  at  points  which  may  be  conveniently  reached 
therefrom  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
including  payment  of  such  fees  as  will  be  reasonable  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  for  the  service  rendered, 
$780,000. 1 

[Marketing  farm  products:  For  acquiring  and  diffusing  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  relative 
to  the  needed  supplies,  standardization,  classification,  grad¬ 
ing,  preparation  for  market,  handling,  transportation,  storage, 
and  marketing  of  farm  and  food  products,  including  the  demon¬ 
stration  and  promotion  of  the  use  of  uniform  standards  of 
classification  of  American  farm  and  food  products  throughout 
the  world,  for  making  analyses  of  cotton  fiber  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  April  7,  1941  (7  U.S.C.  473d),  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  201(e)  to  201(d),  inclusive,  of 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1291),  including  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem,  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a),  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574), 
as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a),  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  transportation  and  other 
necessary  expenses  including  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  of 
persons  serving  without  compensation  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  $1,260,000:  Provided, 

That  the  Secretary  may  make  available  to  any  bureau,  office, 
or  agency  of  the  Department  such  amounts  from  tins  appropriation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  for  which  this 
appropriation  is  made,  and  any  such  amounts  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  amounts  transferred  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
appropriation  items  in  this  Act.] 

[Tobacco  Acts:  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
to  establish  and  promote  the  use  of  standards  of  classifica¬ 
tion  for  tobacco,  to  provide  and  maintain  an  official,  toba.cco- 
inspection  service,  approved  August  23,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  511- 
511q) ,  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  statistics  of  tobacco  by  the  Department,  approved  January  14, 
1929  (7  U.S.C.  501-508),  as  amended,  and  the  Act  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  tobacco  seed  and  plants,  approved  June  5, 

1940  (7  U.S.C.  516),  $1,660,500.] 
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[Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standards  and  Futures  Acts:  To 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton,  approved  March  3,  1927,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  April  13,  1937  (7  U.S.C.  471-476),  and  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  chapter  14  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  cotton  futures  (26  U.S.C.  1920-1935), 
and  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Cotton  Standards  Act,  approved  March  4*  1923,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  51-65),  11,675,000.] 

[Marketing  regulatory  Acts:  For  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  499a-499r) ,  the  Act  to 
prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping  of  farm  produce  (7  U.S.C. 
491-497),  the  Act  to  provide  standards  for  baskets  and  con¬ 
tainers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  251- 
256),  the  Act  to  fix  standards  for  hampers,  round  stave 
baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  (15  U.S.C. 
257-257i) ,  the  Act  to  provide  export  standards  for  apples  and 
pears  (7  U.S.C.  581-539),  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  71-87),  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
241-273),  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1551-1610),  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  181-229),  the 
Naval  Stores  Act  (7  U.S.C.  91-99),  and  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135-135k) ,  $3,495*000.] 

The  change  in  language  proposes  the  consolidation  of  six  sub appropriation 
items  into. a  new  single  mainhead  appropriation  item  "Marketing  services", 
as  follows: 


Present  Proposed 

(subappropriations)  (Mainhead  appropriation) 

1.  Market  news  service  ) 

2.  Market  inspection  of  farm  products) 

'  3.  Marketing  farm  products  ) 

4„  Tobacco  Acts  )  Marketing  services 

5.  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  ) 

Standards,  and  Futures  Acts  ) 

6.  Marketing  regulatory  Acts  ) 

This  consolidation  is  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
appropriation  structure  and  administration  of  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  and  will  in  no  way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the 
work  conducted.  Work  previously  performed  under  the  subappropriation 
items  would  be  appropriately  identified  by  five  projects  or  activities 
under  the  new  mainhead  appropriation. 

The  language  contained  in  the  1951  Appropriation  Act  under  the  subappro¬ 
priation  item  "Marketing  farm  products"  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  amounts  available  to  other  agencies  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
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necessary  is  proposed  for  deletion.  This  language  was  inserted  in  fiscal 
year  1947  when  funds  and  authorizations  for  former  War  Food  functions 
were  transferred  to  this  appropriation  item.  Use  of  this  authority  was 
not  exercised  in  1950»  nor  are  any  transfers  thereunder  contemplated  dur¬ 
ing  1951*  The  language  is  now  considered  to  he  surplusage  and  retention 
is  unnecessary. 

The  language  included  in  the  1951  Appropriation  Act  under  the  subappro¬ 
priation  item  "Marketing  farm  products"  authorizing  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  for  transportation  and  other  necessary  expenses  including  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  diem  of  persons  serving  without  compensation  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  is  proposed  for 
deletion.  Since  the  Act  approved  August  2,  1946  (Public  Law  600) 
authorizes  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  persons  serving  without  compensation, 
retention  of  the  language  in  the  appropriation  act  is  no  longer 
necessary. 
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status  of  program 


Current  Activities: 

The  activities  under  this .appropriation  contribute  to  the  efficient 
and  orderly  marketing  of  the  production  of  American  agriculture  and 
aid  farmers  in  obtaining  the  maximum  return  for  this  production. 
These,  activities  are  divided  into  five  functional  categories  as 
follows: 

(1)  Market  news  service  assists  farmers  in  obtaining  equitable 
returns  for  their  products  and  aids  in  orderly  marketing 
and  prevention  of  waste  resulting  from  local  surpluses  by 
providing  timely  and  reliable  market  news  on  all  major 
agricultural  commodities*  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  collection  of  market  information  at  permanent  and 
seasonal  offices  maintained  in  more  than  100  cities  and 
towns  and  the  dissemination  of  this  information  by  mail, 
press,,  radio,  telephone,  telegraph,  bulletin  boards,  and 
trade  and  farm  publications*  In  1950  almost  35  million 
mimeographed  reports  were  distributed  and  reports  were 
broadcast  daily  over  1172  radio  stations  and  reprinted 
regularly  in  1200  daily  newspapers, 

( 2)  Inspection,  grading  and  classing  and  standardization 
activities  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  returns  for  their 
products  commensurate  with  quality.  This  is  accomplished 
by  (1)  establishing  U, S6  Standards  of  quality  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  that  will  accurately  describe  their 
quality  and  condition;  (2)  developing  the  equipment  ^nd 
methods  by  which  these  standards  may  most  efficiently  be 
applied;  (3)  providing  an  impartial  inspection,  gr-ding* 
and  classing  service  for  producers,  dealers  °nd  others 

on  the  basis  of  these  standards;  (4)  broadening  the  know¬ 
ledge,  acceptance  and  use  of  such  standards  by  producers, 
dealers,  manufacturers,  consumers  and  others  through 
demonstrations,  training  courses,  color  charts  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  plaster  models,  preparation  and  loan  or  sale  of 
copies  of  standards,  etc;  and  (5)  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  regulatory  and  criminal  provisions  of  statutes 
that  require  the  use  of  official  U„ S.  Standards  for  cotton, 
cotton  linters  and  grain  sold  in  interstate  commerce  and 
for  tobacco  sold  at  designated  auction  markets. 

(3)  Improvement  in  marketing  practices  includes  studies  and 
the  compilation  and  dissemination  of  information  to  improve 
marketing  methods  and  practices  and  processing  techniques, 
and  the  development  of  basic  principles  for  improvement  of 
market  and  storage  facilities. 
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(4)  Freight  rates  for  farm  products  activities  assist  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  equitable  transportation  rates 
and  services  on  farm  products  through  the  Department’s 
participation  in  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  informal  negotiations  with  carriers  and 
groups  of  carriers*  During  1950  the  Department  partici¬ 
pated  in  41  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  conducted  41  informal  negotiations  with  carriers. 

(5)  Regulatory  Activities  involve  the  administration  of  the 
Standard  Container;  United  States  Warehouse;  Federal  Seed; 
Packers  and  Stockyards;  Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exportation; 
and  Federal  Insecticide*  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Acts, 
and  the  regulatory  features  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act,  These 
Acts  regulate  various  activities,  and  the  administration 

of  each  includes  two  or  more  of  the  following;  (l)  licensing 
or  registration,  ( ?)  supervision  of  operations  of  licensees, 
(3)  collection  "and  testing  of  samples,  and  (4)  handling  of 
violations.  Examples  of  these  activities  during  1950  include 
licensing  of  71  additional  warehouses,  posting  113  additional 
stockyards,  registration  of  7,200  economic  poisons,  supervis¬ 
ing  1,443  licensed  warehouses  and  314  posted  stockyards, 
testing  over  100  million  pounds  of  imported  seed,  examination 
of  1,622  samples  of  containers,  and  collection  and  analyzing 
of  166  samples  of  naval  stores  and  2,221  samples  of  economic 
poisons. 


Revenue 


The  total  cost  of  these  services  during  1950  was  slightly  over  $18 
million.  Fees  and  other  revenue  collected  covered  over  half  of 
t.his  expense.  The  statutes  governing  the  collection  of  this  revenue 
require  that  certain  fees,  receipts  from  sales  of  samples,  etc.  be 
deposited  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury  while  other 
revenue  is  credited  to  the  appropriation  involved.  These  statutes 
also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  trust  funds  in  connection  with 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  agricultural  commodities.  Fees  are 
deposited  to  these  trust  funds  and  the  inspection  and  grading 
expenses  are  paid  from  them.  The  t-^ble  on  the  next  page  shows,  by 
the  5  functional  activities,  the  cost  of  these  services  by  source 
of  funds. 


OT^L  CG°T  OF  MARKETING  ^EPVICE*  FPOGFAM«  BY  AGTTVTT1"^ ,  BY  *OUPCE  OF  FUFDC 
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Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends : 


FARITT  NEWS  SERVICE 

\ 

Market  Fews  Activity  by  Commodity  Group,  Fiscal  Year  1950 


Commodity  Group 


Livestock,  '"eats  and 

’■rool . 

Tobacco:  Permanent  . 

Seasonal  .  . 
Total  .  . 
Fruit  and  Vegetable: 

Permanent  .  . 
Seasonal  .  . 
Total  .  . 
Dairy  and  Foultry 

Product  . . 

Grain* Feeds  and  Re¬ 
lated  Products 
Cotton  and  Cottonseed 
Cold  Storage  .... 


Number 

of 

Field 

Offices 


Number  of 
Buyers  and 
Sellers 
Inter¬ 
viewed 


Radio 
Stat ions 
Broad¬ 
cast  in; 
Report  s 


II  i  m  6  ti  0  awheel.  J 
Releases  to  ’ 
Growers,  ‘ 
Shippers  ’ 
Dealers,  ‘ 
and  Others 


Number 

on 

Mailing 

List 


36 

4,650 

1,077 

6,478,167 

35,430 

2 

14 

16 

1,200  1/ 

40 

1,184,565 

4,050  2/ 

24 

1,975 

29 

850 

53 

2,825 

586 

12,155,000 

70,725 

32 

3,000  3/ 

830 

12,000,000 

45,000 

7 

1/ 

587 

1,414,061 

59,875 

3 

150  5/ 

248 

1,500,000 

40,422 

None 

1,800  6/ 

None 

7/  36,000 

2,400 

l/  Reflects  only  quarterly  stocks  report.  Information  for  other  market 
news  reports  obtained  from  summarizing  data  on  sales  tickets  at¬ 
tached  to  lots  of  tobacco  at  auction  markets. 

?/  Most  of  the  releases  are  handed  to  farmers  at  the  auction  market. 

3./  Includes  all  respondents,  such  as  stores,  truckers  and  railroads. 

4/  Data  not  available. 

5/  During  marketing  season  (usually  August  through  January)  2,500  or 
more  gins  report  prices  on  cottonseed. 

6/  Information  supplied  by  operators  of  cold  storage  warehouses. 

2/  In  addition  to  these  releases,  dealing  solely  with  cold  storage 

holdings,  the  cold  storage  information  is  included  in  many  of  the 
commodity  market  news  releases  which  give  it  a  circulation  of 
about  316,000  copies. 
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federal—  St-ate  Cooperative Agre^m<ents,  Fiscal  Year  1950 


Commodity  Group 

Cooperating  State 

Livestock 

Meats 

and 

W  0  o  1 

Fruits 

and 

Vegetables 

Dairy 

and 

Poultry 

Products 

Grain , 
Feed  and 
Related 
Products 

Tobacco 

Alabama  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Arizona . . 

- 

X 

■  - 

- 

- 

Arkansas  .  . . 

- 

X 

x  . 

X 

-  ' 

California  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

Colorado  . 

X 

- 

- 

Delaware  . . 

- 

- 

X’ 

-  ,  . 

Florida  . 

X 

X 

t 

- . 

- 

Georgia  ' . . 

X 

X 

- 

T 

- 

Idaho  . 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana  . . 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I  owa  .  •  i . .  i  * 

X 

X 

X 

Kentucky . . 

X 

X 

X 

.  X 

X 

Louisiana  ........... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

Maine  . . 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

Maryland  . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Michigan . . 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

Minnesota  . . . 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

rT. 

X 

X 

X 

- 

New  Jersey . . . 

- 

X 

- 

- 

New  York  . . 

■- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

North  Carolina  . . 

X 

X 

X. 

X 

X 

Ohio . 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

Oklahoma . * . 

X 

X 

- 

- 

Oregon  *....... 4 .... . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

- 

.  ••  x 

- 

r . 

- 

South  Carolina  ..;... 

- 

X 

Tennessee  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Texas  . 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ut  ah  *«• ......... » * . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

Virginia  . 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Washington . . 

- 

X 

l  x 

- 

West  Virginia  ....... 

X 

- 

- 

X 

Wisconsin  . 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

Total  States  ...... 

16 

29 

,  19 

13 

6 

Territory  of  Hawaii  . 

- 

X 

•- 

- 

- 

Total  Agreements  .. 

16 

30 

19 

13 

6 
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Additions,  Changes  and  Specific  Improvements  in  Service  during  1950 

1.  Evansville,  Indiana  -  Reporting  of  livestock  sold  at  the  public 
market  at  Evansville  was  begun  in  September  1949. 

2.  Stockton,  California  -  Livestock  reporting  service  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  area  was  expanded  in  September  to  include  the  public  terminal 
market  at  Stockton,  the  Visalia  auction  market  and  direct  and  con¬ 
tract  sales  of  cattle  and  lambs  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This 

is  a  cooperative  service,  the  State  of  California  paying  all 
expenses. 

3.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  -  A  Federal-State  livestock  reporting  service 
was  established  in  November  covering  the  Tulsa  market. 

4.  Atlanta,  Georgia  -  Under  cooperative-  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Geprgia,  a  service  was  initiated  covering  sales  of  cattle  and 
hogs  at  packing  plants  in  Atlanta  and  the  north  Georgia  area  and 
weekly  auction  sales  at  Thomasville,  Atlanta,  and  Athens. 

5.  Birmingham,  Alabama  -  A  Federal-State  service  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  was  initiated  in 
September  covering  the  Birmingham  market.  This  office  also 
handles  coverage  of  the  North  Alabama  poultry  area. 

6.  Riverhead,  Few  York  -  A  seasonal  office  reporting  principally 
potatoes  and  cauliflower  produced  in  this  area  was  opened  in 
July  and  operated  for  approximately  6  months  under  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State  of  New  York. 

7.  Palisade,  Colorado  -  A  seasonal  service  was  provided  on  peaches 
during  the  peach  season. 

8 .  Fayetteville,  and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  -  and  Frankfort  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky  -  Under  a  revised  Federal-State  agreement 
and  with  increased  funds  from  both  States  and  Federal  sources, 
service  was  expanded  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  and  grain  products. 

9.  Adoption  of  Uniform  Terminology  -  A  schedule  of  categories  of 
terms  and  a  list  of  terms  within  each  category  was  adopted  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  all  livestock  market  reports.  A 
pamphlet  showing  the  categories  of  terms  in  their  proper 
sequence  was  distributed  to  all  market  news  offices  as  well  as 
to  radio  stations,  newspapers  and  other  disseminating  agencies 
for  their  use  as  a  guide. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  establishment' of  uniform  terminology 
for  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

10.  Experimental  Television  Reports  -  Experimental  work  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  market  news  over  television  was  begun  by  4  stations. 
Requests  of  these  stations  for  slides  and  scripts  were  filled. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  method  of  disseminating  market  news 
will  be  used  more  frequently  in  the  future. 
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11.  program  for  Development  of  the  Service  -  At  the  request  of  the 
Congressional  Appropriation  Committees,  a  comprehensive  program 
was  developed  carrying  recommendations  for  expanding  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  service  over  a  minimum  5-year  period.  This  plan  in¬ 
cluded  recommendations  for  securing  more  uniformity  in  coopera¬ 
tive  financing  between  the  Federal  Government  and  States  and 
local  grodps. 

Expansion  and  Improvement s  in  Service  during  1951 

Additional  funds-  were  provided  in  the  1951  appropriation  to  establish 
a  market  news  sehv-lce  on  naval  stores  and  to  establish  ahd  improve  i: 
market  news  and  reporting  services  in  critical  marketing  areas. 

The  additional  or  improved  services  which  have  been  or  will  soon  be 
provided  are  as' follows: 

1.  Meat  reporting  service  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston  is  expected 
to  be  initiated  about  January  1,  1951. 

2.  Livestock  Market  News  service  is  being  improved  by  training 

additional  reporters  to  be  available  during  seasonal  heavy 
marketing  peaks  or  for  relief  at  one-man  offices  where  regular 
reporters  are  on  annual  or  sick  leave.  This  will  assure  un¬ 
interrupted  issuance  of  market  "-inf  ormation.  •  •  •  ‘ 

3.  Truck  shipment  reports  covering  interstate 'movement  of  fruits 

and  vegetables  by  truck  aas  started  early  in  November  1950  in 
California  and  Ari zona.  -  A- similar  service  will  be  started  in 
Florida  and  Texas  about  December  1,  1950.  : 

4.  Truck  receipts  will -be  reported  at  Denver,  Detroit  and  Seattle 
beginning  about  January  1,  1951. 

5.  Seasonal  service  at  Humboldt,  Tennessee,  which  has' been  a  purely 
local  service  operated  and  financed  by  the  State,  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  expanding  it  to  report  on  other  west  Tennessee  crops 
and  by  reporting  price  and  condition  information  to  competing 
areas  thus  making  the  service  of  regional  value. 

6.  Improved  Federal-State  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona  has  resulted  from  furnishing  Federal 
leased  wire  services  to  these  points. 

7.  Poultry  and  egg  reports  at  Los  Angeles  are  being  expanded  to 
report  additional  poultry  prices.  Poultry  receipts  will  be 
covered  beginning  January  1,  1951. 

8.  Coverage  at  Chicago,  Illinois  expanded  by  assignment  of  a  full¬ 
time  reporter  to  cover  poultry  and  poultry  products  and  to 
issue  daily  reporting  of  dressed  poultry  prices. 

.  More  adequate  broiler  news  service  planned  by  establishing  a 
Federal-State  office  in  the  Del-Mar-Va  area. 


9 
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10.  Local  coverage ‘at  Detroit,  Michigan;  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland, 

Shio  expanded  to  include  daily  prices  paid  producers  for  eggs 
and  poultry  in  nearby  producing  areas  beginning  soon  after 
January  1,  1951, 

1 1 .  Technical  supervision  and  service  to  St'ates  with’  Federal-State 
agreements  and  analysts  and  statistical  handling- of  market  in¬ 

formation  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  coordinate  and  interpret 
releases  on  grain  and  feed.  The  Department  has  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  Federal-State  reporting  services  in  North 
Carolina  on  corn  and  soybeans  and  in  Louisiana  on  rough  rice 
at  all  important  milling  centers.  Similar  assistance  will  be 
given  to  several  other' States  in  the  Southeastern  area  during 
1951. 

1 2.  Federal-State  services  on  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed-  rice,  hops 
and  beans  are  being  assisted  by  adapting  nationally  collected 
news  to  the  interests  of  local  areas. 

13.  Daily  reports  on  prices  received  by  primary  dealers  for  processed 
turpentine  and  rosin  sold  in'  domestic  and  export  channels  yill  be 
initiated  on  or  before  January  1,  1951.  The  headquarters  for  this 
service  will  be  Savannah,  Georgia. 

INSPECTION,  CLASSING-,  AND  SHADING  AND  STANDARDIZATION 


Volume  of  Service  '  ■  ' 

1.  The  volume  of  inspection,  grading  and  classing  performed 
fluctuates  for  individual  commodities  from  year  to  year  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  production,  supply,  demand  (both  foreign  and  domestic), 
prices,  and  procurement  activities  of  -Federal  agencies. 

2.  Volume  of  Inspections,  Gradings  and  Classings  by  Commodity 
Groups,  Fiscal  Years  1948-50: 
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Fiscal  Year 
194s 

Fiscal  Year 

'  .  1949 

Fiscal  Year 
1950 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(car  or  carlot  equivalents) 

At  receiving  markets  ... 

121,065 

127,602 

5  76,709 

At  shipping  points  ..... 

860,766 

1,003,730 

1,176,949 

Total  carlo ts  . 

981,831 

1,131.33?- 

1,253,652 

Processed  Fruits  and 
Vegetables: 

Canned  products  (cases) . 

88,348,430 

91,323,091 

27,407,498 

Frozen,  dried  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  (lbs.)  .... 

1,058,578,144 

1,237,535.756 

1,209,073,869 

Marine  Products ,  Canned 
(coses)  . 

172,786 

553.013 

138,568 

Dairy  Products: 

Butter,  cheese,  dry  skim 
milk,  butter  spreads 
and  oils  ( lbs . )  . . 

558,174,963 

1,070,559,237 

1,650,879,659 

Evaporated  milk  (cases). 

5,021,473 

3,751,292 

1,423,813 

Poultry  Products: 

Shell  eggs  ( cases)  ..... 

14,263,920 

13,157,032 

14,272,824 

Processed  eggs  (lbs.)  .. 

331,195,601 

635,619,267 

643,736,847 

Poultry  (lbs.)  . 

527,969,937 

602,518,201 

901,636,462 

Grain  and  Related  Products: 
Grain  (Bu.)  . 

4,050,195,000 

4,544,055,000 

4,036,356,000 

Rice,  beans  and  peas 
(100  lb.  bags)  . 

26,383,543 

25,092,394 

31,043,233 

Kay  (tons)  . 

70,792 

86, 94s 

54,452 

Plops  (bales)  . . 

256,701 

259,264 

231,026 

Seed  verification  and 
reverific- tion  (lbs.). 

66,418, 047 

46,006,989 

86,340,200 

Miscellaneous  commodities 
(certificates  issued). 

62,273 

33,142 

12,715 

Meat  and  Meat  Products  (lbs.) 
Beef  . 

2,351,147,165 

2,133,501,156 

2,147,933,000 

Veal  and  Calf  . 

179,536,911 

115,229,960 

99,171,000 

Lamb  and  Mutton  . 

171,132,194 

113,607,049 

113,436,000 

Miscellaneous  Total  .... 

135,906,933 

93,274,439 

255,144,000 

Total  . 

Fool  (samples  tested)  . 

2,337,729,203 

2,471,212,604 

2,615,739,000 

-  - 

105 

79 

Cottonseed  (samples  analyzed) 

126,717 

155,521 

159,135 

Cotton  (Total  classifications) 

10,369,321 

15,972,893 

15,732,526 

Tobacco  (Pounds  inspected  at 
(auction  markets)  . 

2,045,000,000 

1,973,000,000 

1,956,000,000 

Naval  Stores: 

Rosin  (Total  52O  lb. 
drum  equivalent)  . 

432,826 

909,953 

207,973 

Turpentine  (Total  gallon 
eaui valent)  . . 

4,250,993 

6,271,413 

8.335  >0^3 
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Revenue  and  Financing 

1.  Funds  available  -  The  work  under  this  project  relating  to  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  grain  and  tobacco  and  the  standardization 
activities  for  all  commodity  groups  are  financed  largely  from  the 
appropriation.  For  other  commodities,  fees  collected  for  the 
service  are  used  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
spection  work. 

2.  Revenue  and  Net  Cost  of  Service  -  Certain  items  of  revenue  other 
than; the  earnings  used  to  defray  expenses  are  deposited  to 
"Miscellaneous  Receipts"  of  the  Treasury.  The  net  cost  of  this 
project  in  1950  to  the  taxpayer  was  about  $3,000,000  or  23.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 


Total  Copt  of  Inspection,  Grading,  and  Clapping  and  standardization 
Activity  and  Extent  of  Coet  of  P-rogram  to  Taxpayer  by  Fork  Proiect 

Fiecal  Year  1950 
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4.  Inspection  rates,  are.  Changed,  from  time  to. time  as  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  revenue  more  nearly  commensurate  with  post. 

Recent  Developments  in  Inspection,'  Grading,  and  Classing  Activities 

in  Specific  Commodity  Fields  ; 

1.  Cotton  and  Cottonseed:  Cotton  production  in  the  United  States 
totaled  15o9  million  running  bales  in  1949.  JThis  was  the  fifth 
largest  crop  on  record  and  was  an  increase  of ‘  9  percent  over 
the  1948  crop  which  resulted  in  more  cotton  being  classed  by 
Federally  employed  classers  under  the  authority  of  the  Cotton 
Acts  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  than,  during  any  year  since 
these  Acts  have  been  in  effect.’  ; 

( a  Cotton  Classifications,  by  Federal  Employees  and  Licensed 

Classers  (Federally  Supervised)  for  Fiscal  Tears  1946-1950 


Humber  of 

Classifications'  Made 

Fiscal  .Year: 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

: Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

1946:  •  : 

..  1947 

1948 

L  1949 

1950 

Classifications  by 

Federal  Employees 

Grade  and  Staple 

• 

Statistics  Act 

306,458: 

.  .  .382,570 

381,931 

494,756 

215,155 

Smith-Doxey 
(Amendment)  Acts 

2,905,437: 

■2, 580,273 

4,309,581 

8,066,734 

10,355,955 

Cotton  Standards 

Act ! 

« 

Public  Class- 

• 

* 

v. 

ing  Service... 

1,598,107: 

888,995 

1,005,096 

1,240, 357 1 

1,405.,  737 

Economic  Coop- 

: 

eration  Adm. 

!  : 

<• 

•  '■  - 

(Reimb. ) . 

• 

'  - 

• 

.  325,401 

620,011 

Federal  Peni- 

• 

•  ' 

tentiary( Reim. )  15,932: 

'  '16,691 

J  ■ 12,633 

..  18,528 

25,586 

Cotton  Futures 

• 

t  T  • 

111.142: 

.225,925 

429,731 

'244,652 

464,398 

Subtotal. .... 

4,937,076: 

• 

4,094,454 

6,138,972 

10,3^)0,428 

13,086,842 

Classifications  by 

Licensed  Classers 

(Supervised  by 
Federal  Classers) 

Cotton  Standards 

• 

•  -  ,  r 

*  '  • 

* 

•  *  • 

•  - 

l 

Act  . . 

5,720,610: 

• 

• 

6,474,555 

4,230,849 

5,582,470  . 

2,645,684 

(includes  bale 

classifications 

« 

; 

■  j  • 

and  samples 
classed  in  sort- 

• 

■  • . 

•  -  -  .  . 

ing  cotton  into 

’  * 

.  • 

r 

lots  by  grade 
arid  staple) 

* 

• 

• 

Total  Classi- 

• 

■j 

f ications  . . . 

10,657,886.: 

10,569,009: 

10,369,821 

15, $72, 898 

15,732,526 
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b  Growth  of  Classification  Service  for  Grower  Members  of  Cotton 

Improvement  Groups  ( Smith-Doxey  Amendment) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Crop 

Members 

Samples 

Classed 

Percentage  of 

Crop  Classified 

1939 

1938 

18,589 

83,592 

0.8 

1940 

1939 

64,399 

265,090 

2.3 

1941 

1940 

128,216 

1,530,764 

12.4 

1942 

1941 

278,782 

2,520,083 

24.0  .  .  ' 

1943 

1942 

281,100 

3,567,095 

28. 7 

1944 

1°43 

281,493 

3,350,622 

30.1 

1945 

1944 

318,700 

4,069,117 

34.1 

1946 

1945 

342,900 

2,905,437 

32.8 

1947 

1946 

343,704 

2,580,273  i 

•30.2 

1948 

1947 

346,500 

4,309,581 

37.3 

1949 

1946 

371,061 

8,066,734 

54.3 

1950  . 

1949 

497,100 

10*355,955 

65. 1. 

c  Cotton  Fiber  Testing  Service.  The  number  of  fiber  and  spinning 
tests  performed  for  cotton  breeders  and  others  totaled  38,637 
in  1950*  Fees  collected  for  deposit  to  the  Treasury  totaled 
$27,013  for  that  fiscal  year*  Although  this  was  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  both  in  number  of  tests 
and  in  the  amount  of  fees  collected,-  the  general  trend  of  this 
activity  has  been  upward  since  the  service  was  started  in  1942. 
This  reflects  a  definite  need  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  service  of  this  type.  Some  increase  in  funds 
was  provided  in  the  1951  appropriation  to  perform  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  tests  being  requested.  With  the  increased 
facilities,  the  Department  expects  to  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  current  volume  of  requests  for  the  service. 

d  Cottonseed  inspection  certificates  were  issued  on  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  last  year. 

2.  Dairy  and  poultry  products: 

a.  Volume  of  dairy  products  graded  in  1950  increased  50  perdent 
in  comparison  with  1949*  This  resulted  from  increased  price 
support  activities  for  dairy  products  and  increased  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  service  for  commercial  purposes. 

b.  Continuous  inspection  service  was  carried  on  in  1950  at  56 
dairy  products  processing  plants.  This  program,  initiated 
upon  request  in  1947  for  cheese,  now  covers  butter,  dry 
skim  and  evaporated  milk,  in  some  plants. 

c.  The  nevr  regulations  promulgated  on  July  1,  1950,  relating  to 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  dressed  poultry  and  domestic 
rabbits  resulted  in  extended  activities  in  the  surveying  of 
plants  interested  in  the  program.  The  revised  regulations 
provide  minimum  standards  for  sanitation,  facilities,  and 
operating  procedures  in  poultry  processing  plants  and  for  the 
grading  of  ready-to-cook  poultry  which  is  not  Federally  in¬ 
spected. 
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3.  Fruits  and  Vegetables: 

a.  More  than  l-l/4  million  carlots  of  fresh  products  were  in¬ 
spected  -  10  percent  over  1949  and  nearly  l-l/2  times  the 
number  inspected  in  1940* 

b.  The  decrease  in  terminal  marke-t  inspections  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  the  tonnage  in  1949  was  inspected 
for  Publicker  Industries  covering  potatoes  diverted  to 
flour  and  alcohol.  This  diversion  activity  was  discontinued 
in  1950. 

c.  Under  the  revised  inspection  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Florida,  all  processed  citrus  products  were  inspected  for 
Florida  toessist  that  State  in  determining  compliance  with 
the  Florida  Citrus  Code  of.  1949* 

d.  A  new  agreement  was  entered  into  to  provide  inspection  of 
canned  pineapple  in  Puerto  Rico* 

e.  Continuous  factory  inspection  was  approved  for  102  companies 
with  127  plants,  compared  with  86  companies  with  111  plants 
in  lq49.  The  volume  packed  under  continuous  inspection  re¬ 
flected  a  small  decrease  in  canned  but  a  very  large  increase 
in  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  shift  from  canning  of  citrus  juices  to  production  of 
frozen  citrus  concentrates  in  Florida. 

4.  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act: 

a.  Coverage  -  During  1950,  original  inspection  of  grain  was 
available  under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  at 

146  established  inspection  points  and  93  additional  designated 
points.  There  were  485  inspectors  licensed  under  the  Act. 

This  represented  an  increase  from  1949  of  16  licensed  in¬ 
spectors  and  6  inspection  points,  while  the  personnel  super¬ 
vising  these  activities  remained  about  constant.  Appeal 
services  were  available  at  35  district  offices  and  8  sub¬ 
offices. 

b.  Inspections  and  Appeals 

(1)  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  inspectors  licensed  and 
supervised  under  the  Act  performed  over  2  million  in¬ 
spections  of  grain 

(2)  The  volume  of  appeals  decided  by  the  District  offices 
declined  slightly  from  approximately  81,000  appeals  in 
1949  to  74,000  during  1950.  About  20,000  additional 
requests  for  appeals  hsd  to  be  cancelled  or  denied  be¬ 
cause  of  inability  to  handle  them.  The  number  of  appeals 
handled  by  the  Boards  of  Grain  Supervisors  increased  from 
901  to  1098.  • 
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(3)  Volume  of  Inspection  and  Appeal  Activities  under  the  United 

States  Grain  Standards  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1945-1950 


Activity 

1945  , 

1946 

1947  :  1948 

1949 

1950 

Total  member  of  • 

7  •  ■ 

inspections.  . . . 

1 <945, 638 

2,063,.823 

2, 117, 64.1  :  2, 100,479 

2,318,304 

2,120,050 

Inspections 
supervised  by 
Federal  super¬ 
visors  (does 

.  i  ...  , 

• 

• 

1  ’ 

not  include- 

-r  !  .  ,  , 

appeals) .  ...... 

.  114,645 

109,605 

140,307:  .  .126,040. 

.129,29.2 

'  127,995 

Percent  ..of  in- 

• 

spection  supers 

.  ■ 

* 

vised.- .  .gij. . . .  i  o 

;  .  5. 9 

■  • '  5. 3 

6. 6  .  :  6. 0. 

,7  5,6. 

6.0 

Appeals  tp-Dis- 

.  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  , ; 

trict,  .Offices 

:  -  • 

v  !  *  .  * 

decide d,  f  ♦  •  « 4 . 

Original  grade 

59,024 

53,128 

,  \ 

.46,640:  56,687 

. 80,954 

73,743 

sustained($). 
Original  grade 

62 

55 

57:  59 

• 

4 

58 

66 

changed  ($).. 

38 

45 

43:  41 

42 

34 

Appeals  ,  carried 

.  •  l. 

to  appeal  boardi 
Supervisors 
grade  sus-..- 

3  638 

> 

425 

f  4.62 :  .  631 

901 

1,098 

tained  (;$),. 

81 

79 

79:  82 

80 

81 

Supervisors  • 
grade  chang- 

« 

• 

•.  • 

ed  (  $>)  , . 

19 

21 

21:  18 
• 

• 

• 

20 

19 

Quantity  of 
grain  produced 
crop  year  - 

* 

-•  * . 

(1,00Q-  bui  ) . . . 
Quantity  of 

6,139,265 

6,512,838 

5,577,848:7,240,105 

: 

6,522,577 

: 6, 406, 262** 

grain  inspected 

• 

*  4 

(l,000  bu*).,.. 

3,647,143 

4,133,866 

4,097,624:4,050,195 

4,544,055 

4, 036, 356 

Total  number  of 
certificates 

: 

4 

r  •  i 

• 

•  9  « 

4  1  v,- 

issued. . . . . 

2,005,300 

2,117,376 

2,164,743:2,157,796 

2,400,159 

:2, 194, 891 

*  -  Preliminary 

**  -  1950  Crop  Report 
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5,  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool: 

a.  Meat  Grading: .  The  continued  increase  in  volume  of  meat  graded 
was  an  indication  of  the  high  degree  of  consumer  and  trade 

acceptance  of  Gov-rnment  graded  meat.  Requests  for  the  service 
were  received  during  the  year  from  State,  county  and  dity,  as 
well  as  private  institutions  which  had  not  been  regularly 
serviced  previously.  Under  the  amended  rules  and  regulations, 
issued  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  grading  service  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  establishments  which  operate  under  inspection  and 
■  sanitary  requirements. 

b.  Wool  Core  Testing:  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
pounds  of  wool  were  core  tested  for  producers  on  a  fee  basis, 

A  contract  was -.in  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  with  a  commercial 
laboratory  to  make  laboratory  analyses  of  wool  samples  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Departments  The  substantial  number  of  requests 
expected  from  growers  for  the  service  did  not  ma teralize'  due  to 
a  very  keen  demand  for  wool  at  relatively  high  prices  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  yea r.  Because  of  this  situation 
the  Department  announced,  early  in  the  1951  fiscal  year,  the 
suspension  of  the  core  testing  service. 

<  .  '  r  ,  *  •  V  ‘ ,  . 

6.  Naval  Stores; 

a.  The .volume  of  inspection  again  increased  during  1950  -  88  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  gum  rosin  and  32  percent  of  the 
gum  turpentine  was  inspected  during  the  year  as  compared  with 
83.5  percent  and  27  percent,  respectively,  during  1949, 

b.  Volume  of  Naval  Stores  Inspected,  Fiscal  Years  1946  to  1950 


Item 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Drums  of  rosin 
(520  lbs.)  .... 

114,214 

167,825 

438 , 320 

874,925 

762,958 

Bags  of  rosin 
( 100  lbs.  ).■.*. . 

25,894 

170,538 

171,648 

209,583  : 

Tank  cars  of 
rosin  . .  „ ...... . 

; 

33 

87 

15 

35  * 

10,201 

Drums  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ( 55  gals, ) 

2,247 

747' 

.2,952 

2,121 

Tank  cars  of 
turpertine . 

65 

174 

185 

4,674,758 

197 

6,197,988 

Gallons  of  tur¬ 
pentine  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  smal. 
containers  .... 

L 

52,935 

2,696,633 
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Rice,  Hay,  Beans,  Peas,  Seed,  Hops  and  Miscellaneous  Agricultural 

Commodities ; 

a.  The  total  number  of  .inspections  -performed  was  75,062  compared 
with  82,795  in  1°49  due  principally  to  smaller  government 
purchases  of  grain  products  and  related  commodities, 

b*-  Hop  inspection  service  was  extended  to  Idaho  for  th@  first 
time  in  195O:0  the  first  year  of  significant  production  of 
hops  in  Idaho,  As  an  experiment  2  small-  lots  of.  frozen  hope 
were  inspected,,  . 

c0  Rice  inspections  were  abo\it  25  percent  greater  than  ..each,  of 
.  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  due  largely  to  inspections  for  grade, 

.  factor  analysis  and  milling  tests  in  California  and  for  equal- 
to-type  in  Southern  States,  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
rough  rice  inspection  in  both  areas* 

cU  Quantity  of  alfalfa  seed  verified  as  to  origin  in  1950  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  seed  verification  service  due  to  the 
large  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  produced  and  harvested. 

Sirups,  Liquid  Sugar  and  Molasses: 

Tentative  grade  standards  for  sirups,  liquid  sugar  and  molasses, 
developed  with  Research  and  Marketing  Act  funds  during  the  past 
two  years,1  were  issued  for  the  first  time  in  September  1950, 

These  standards  need  to  be  tested  in  actual  commercial  practice 
to  determine  whether  they  adequately  describe  the  qualities  of 
the  products  or  whether  revisions  are  necessary.  The  Department 
has  also  received . numerous  requests  and  inquiries  from  the  liquid 
sugar,  sirup  and  molasses' trades  relative  to  a  grading  and  certi¬ 
fication  service,  A  limited  amount  of  funds  is  being,  made  avail¬ 
able  to  field  test  .these  tentative  standards,  and.  to  do  the 
necessary  preliminary  exploratory  work  in  connection  with  a 
grading  service* 

Tobacco: ’ 

All  of  the  169  tobacco  auction  markets  were  Federally  inspected 
in  1950,  This  was  14  more  than  during  the  previous  year,  although 
the  volume  of  tobacco  inspected  declined  slightly.  The  increase 
in  markets  is  due  to  the  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  residents 
of  smaller  communities  to  eestablish  new  markets  in  their  localities. 
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a.  Number  of  Markets  and  Volume  of  Tobacco  Inspected. 


FISCAL  YEARS 


Item 

1937* 

1943  5 
• 

« 

1945  :  1946 
• 

* 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Number  of  markets  ... 

136 

138  : 

145  :  148 

152 

153 

156 

169 

Number  of  designated 

• 

• 

• 

markets  . . . 

20 

134  : 

141  :  142 

147 

151 

152 

158 

Number  of  markets 
inspected. . . 

20 

• 

105  : 

110  :  117 

147 

153 

155 

169 

Number  of  sets  of 

« 

• 

• 

• 

buyers  l/.  . . . 

26 

145  S 

t 

• 

147  :  160 

• 

• 

206 

217 

218 

228 

Tobacco  inspected  at 

auction  markets 
(1,000,000  lbs.)... 

169 

i  : 

927  : 1,478  : 1,685 

2,273 

2,045 

1,973 

1,956 

Percent  of  total 
pounds  sold  at 
auct ion 

15.1 

• 

• 

• 

68.3  : 

• 

4 

• 

• 

77.1  :  83.5 

99.2 

98.8 

99.9/ 

100 

*  First  year  of  operation  under  Act  of  1935* 

l/  A  set  of  tobacco  graders  (averaging  three)  is  required  for  each  set  of 
buyers, 

b.  Volume  of  Inspection  of  Tobacco  by  Clg-ss  for  Fiscal  Year  1950 


Number  of 


Classes  of  ;  Auction  :  Sets  ;  .  Pounds  :  Pounds  {Percent 

Tobacco  ;  Markets  :  of  :  Sold  ;  Inspected  -Inspected 

_ :  Inspected:  Buyers  : _ : _ 5 _ 

Auction  Markets:  :  :  :  :  : 

Flue-cured . :  87  l/  :  138  :  1,224,373*758  :  1,224,373,758  :  100 

Fire-cured . :  10  :  13  :  68,252,246  :  68,252,246  :  100 

Dark  air-cured..:  10  :  6  :  36,897,526  :  36,897,526  :  100  t 

Burley . :  57  2/  65  :  589,924,649  :  589,924,649  :  100 

Maryland . :  5  g/ _ 6  :  37,029,819  :  37,029,819  :  100 

Total . :  169  4 /  :  228  :  1,956,477,998  s  1,956,477,998  :  100 

Cooperative  :  :  :  :  : 

Marketing  :  :  :  :  : 

Associations,.:  :  :  :  5/184,290,022  : 

Grand  Total. j  ;  \  '  j  2,140,768,020  ; 


1 J  Includes  inspections  made  on  a  reimbursable  basis  at  Greensboro  and 

Windsor,  N.  C, ;  Hemingway,  S.  C, and  Sylvester,  Ga.  since  they  were 
not  designated  in  Fiscal  Year  1950* 

2/  Includes  inspections  made  on  a  reimbursable  basis  at  Athens  and  Sweet¬ 
water,  Tenn. ;  Pennington  Gap,  Va.I  and  Russellville,  Franklin  and 
Scottville,  Kentucky,  since  they  were  not  designated  in  Fiscal 
Year  1950. 

Zj  Includes  inspections  made  on  a  reimbursable  basis  at  Waysons  Corner,  Md. , 
since  it  was  not  designated  in  Fiscal  Year  1950. 

4/  Includes  inspections  made  on  a  reimbursable  basis  at  11  markets  since 
they  were  not  designated  in  Fiscal  Year  1950. 

5/  Includes  16,290,022  lbs.  of  Wisconsin,  Connecticut-Massachusetts  amd 
Puerto  Rican  Cigar  leaf. 
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c.  Inspection  of  tobacco  for  proposed  new  sales  is  being  provided  for 
#£&s<SnablG  '  periods  of  time,  pending  a  determination  as  to 
T&hetb®*  an  ’'auction  sale"'  is  established.  Requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  for  such  service  at  about  30  points. 

Inspection  was  provided  at.  12  of  these  points  for  periods  of 
from  1  to  24  sales  days, ' “These  sales  and  . services  are  not 
reflected  in  the  preceding  tables.  The  other  requests  were 
withdrawn  as  the  sales  were  not  initiated  even  though  in¬ 
spectors  were  made  available. 

Standardization  Activities  . 

1.  Standards  were  revised  for  grapefruit,  oranges,  fresh  tomatoes  and 
’  cantaloupes.  Also  studies  were  made  on  the  revising  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  fcay  green  corn,  bunched  beets  arid  pecans, 

2.  New  U,  S.  Standards  were  developed  for  green  tomatoes  for  process¬ 
ing.  Additional  studies  were  made  on  the  development  of  new  stand¬ 
ards  for  blueberries,  oranges  and  broccoli  for  processing,  and  for 
almondso 

3.  Studies  were  made  on  sediment  standards  for  milk  and  milk  products, 
standards  for  grades  of  cream  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
standards  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  and  dried  whole  milk  and 
tentative  standards  for  grades  of  American  Cheddar  cheese.  These 
new  standards  will  be  released  in  the  near  future. 

'4,  The  official  standards  for  la-ley  were  amended  effective' July  1, 

'  1950,  to  provide  for  malting  barley  grades  for  two  types  of 
western  barley, 

5.  Work  was  started  on  the  selection  of  a  series  of  cottons  for  ten¬ 
tative  "gray"  standards. 

6.  Tentative  grade  standards  for  butcher  barrows  and  gilts  were 
published.  These  live  standards  are  closely  rela.ted  to  the 
objective  carcass  grade  standards  previously  developed.  It  is 
expected  that  a  proposed  revision  of  the  standards  for  carcass 
beef  prepared  during  the  year  will  be  published  early  in  19510 

?,  Specifications  were  developed  for  carket  classes  of  wool  and 
tentative  specifications  were  developed  for  mohair.  Official 
notice  of  these  grades  is  in  process  of -publication. 

-  8.  Tentative  grades  were  established  for  Connecticut  Broadleaf  and 
•  Connecticut  Havana  Seed  cigar  tobaccos*. 

9;  The  Ninth  Universal  Cotton  Standards  Conference,  held  in 
’  Washington  in  May  1950,  was  attended  by  about  30  delegates  and 
observers  from  trade  associations  in  foreign  cotton  consuming 
countries  and  about  60  representatives  from  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  examine 
and  approve  copies  of  the  original  universal  standards.  The  first 
reserve  set  of  standards  revised  in  1946  was  used  for  comparison 
in  examining  and  approving  1,055  key  boxes  for  use  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  standards  in  the  next  three  years. 
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Demonstration  Activities  and  Visual  Aide 

1.  Plaster  models  of  canning  tomatoes,  grapefruit,  prunes,  onions, 
sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  oranges,  filberts,  potatoes  and  pears 
were  prepared  to  assist  inspectors  in  maintaining  uniformity 
of  grade  interpretations. 

During  the  year,  1,250  models,  1,107  photographs  and  149  painted 
color  guides  were  distributed  for  the  use  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
inspect  ors. 

2.  A  program  for  acquainting  poultry  processors,  health  officials, 
regulatory  agencies.  State  marketing  officials  and  the  general 
public  with  the  new  regulations,  standards  and  grades  of  the 
revised  poultry  grading  and  inspection  program  was  initiated  by: 

a.  Conducting  a  series  of  regional  conferences  in  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Dallas. 

b.  Preparing  and  distributing  a  brief  digest  of  the  revised 
programs. 

c.  Preparation  of  a  folder  titled,  "Poultry  Grading  and  In¬ 
spection  Program  -  Highlights  for  Consumers",  for  use  of 
consumer  education  groups,  teachers,  members  of  the  poultry 
industry  and  individual  consumers. 

d.  Distributing,  to  agencies  concerned  with  the  educational 
program,  new  color  photographs  illustrating  the  standards 
for  quality  of  eggs  in  broken-out  form,  and  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  poultry  of  various  kinds,  classes  and  grades. 

3.  A  total  of  782  sets  of  forms  of  standards  for  wool  and  wool  top 
were  prepared  and  distributed  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

4.  Technical  assistance  was  made  available  to  producers  in  preparing 
tobacco  for  market. 


Volume  of  Activity,  Fiscal  Years  1948-1950 


.7.  ,  A  *  ,  \, 

-  ♦  • 

Fiscal  Year 
1948 

:  Fiscal  Year 
:  1949 

Fiscal  Year 

1950 

Number :At tendance: Number : At  tendance 

Number : At t  endance 

Farm  demonstrations.. 

1,217: 

27,883 

:  1,578:  35,487 

1,354:  20,989 

Farmers*  meetings.... 

301: 

3,345 

:  658:  16,005 

1,069:  27,964 

School  demonstrations 

1,679:  . 

57 ! 108 

:  1,533:.  56,454 

348:  12,731 

Farm  visits  and  ' 

• 

• 

*  • 

« 

• 

other  contacts...... 

'<— •  • 

1,072 

:  -  :  1,138 

:  2,096 

• 

• 

Short  courses  at  agri 

cultural  colleges... 

:  3: 

665 

:  3:  675 

4:  810 

Farmers*  bulletins. 

•  •  * 

• 

♦  » 

e 

• 

etc. ,  distributed 

•  « 

c  • 

•  • 

♦ 

9 

at  demonstrations... 

: 85, 000: 

-  ' 

: 76,000: 

74,000: 
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IMPROVSHEIIT  OF  MARKETING  PRACTICES 

■  Specifications  for  artificial  daylighting  for  routine  cotton  classi¬ 
fication  were  completed  in  fiscal  year  1949.  The  system  developed 
requires  the  use  of  special  filters  over  tungsten  lampb.  Although 
satisfactory  from  a  technical  standpoint,  this  system  hhs  been  found 
to  be  relatively  expensive  and  an 'attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  by  the  use  of  fluorescent  lights  with  the  addition  of  tung¬ 
sten  to  supply  the  red  by  which  the  present  fluorescent  lights  are 
deficient.  Technical  guidance  in  the  perfecting  of  the  new  system 
is  being  provided  to  the  industry. 

The  colorimeter  for  automatically  measuring  the  color  factors  in 
grades  of  cotton,  developed  in  1949,  has  •?  tead  extensive  practical 
testing  during  the  year.  This  instrument  permits  the  measurement 
of  the  color  of  cotton  samples  at  a  rate  approximately  15  times 
faster  than  the  old  method.  Two  publications  describing  the  colors 
imeter  and  its  use  have  been  released  to  the  trade  during  the  year. 

Studies  of  wholesale  poultry  and  egg  markets  in  30  cities 

The  defects  common  to  the  30  representative  markets  were  determined, 
and  the  report  issued  shows  members  of  the  trade,  farmers,  and 
others  what  conditions  should  be  corrected  in  planning  improved 
poultry  and  egg  markets. 

Factors  that  govern  the  success  of  wholesale  markets  for  farm  products 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  what  conditions  existed 
in  those  markets  which  have  succeeded  and  what  conditions  prevailed 
in-  those  places  where  the  markets  failed.  Current  work  is  limited 
to  assembly  markets.  The  findings  of  the  study,  although  not  yet 
released  make  it  possible,  in  planning  markets  in  specific  locali¬ 
ties,  to  show  what  conditions  will  have  to  be  met  if  a  facility  is 
to  succeed. 

Factors  that  govern  the  success  of  country  elevators 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  to  determine  the  location,  con¬ 
struction,  design,  size,  equipment,  and  method  of  operation  most 
efficient  for  a  country  elevator  and  how  such  facilities  can  best 
be  financed.  This  study  was  initiated  on  a  pilot  basis,  covering 
18  elevators,  and  a  report  on  the  findings  will  be  issued  in 
fiscal  year  1951. 

Design  of  a  frozen  food  wholesalers  plant  lay-out 

A  study  was  initiated  to  determine  the  best  design  for  a  frozen 
food  wholesaler’s  plant  lay-out.  In  selecting  a  sample  of  firms 
for  study,  consideration  was  given  to  location,  size  of  business, 
and  methods  of  receiving  and  delivering  merchandise.  A  report 
describing  and  analyzing  the  methods  and  facilities  now  being 
used  will  be  issued  in  fiscal  year  1951,  aid  a  model  plant  lay-out 
designed  to  cut  costs  of  handling  will  be  developed. 
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An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  existing;  transportation  facili¬ 

ties  and  methods  meet  the  requirements  for  efficient  transportation 

Studies  were  made,  prelimiary  to  the  initiation  of  research  programs, 
of  basic  principles  involved  in  improving  loading  methods,  including 
transportation  tests,  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  loss  and 
damage  to  carload  shipments  of  beef,  cantaloups,  and  celery;  and  of 
various  experimental  types  of  vans  capable  of  interchange  between 
railroad  cars  and  trucks  and  the  different  means  of  transfer  from 
one  conveyance  to  the  other. 

Regional  Marketing  Research 

Assistance  was  given  to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
connection  with  7  regional  marketing  research  projects  dealing  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  meat  and 
cotton.  This  work  involved  grading  services  where  required,  and 
consultation  and  coordination  in  connection  with  phases  of  the 
projects  where  experience  and  knowledge  of  marketing  gained  in 
performing  the  regular  work  under  this  appropriation  was  needed  by 
the  experiment  stations, 

FR3IGHT  RATFS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Actions  taken  during  1950  fiscal  year 


1,  The  Department  participated  in  41  formal  litigation  actions 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  negotiated  an 
additional  41  adjustments  informally  with  carriers, 

2,  The  various  agricultural  commodities  affected  by  the  above 
actions  are  as  follows: 

Type  of  Actions  Number  of  Actions 


Cotton  and  cottonseed . 5 

Dairy  and  poultry .  6 

Fruits  and  vegetables . . .  25 

Grain  and  Grain  products  . ...» .  16 

Livestock  and  meats  . . 6 

Wool  and  mohair  . . 2 

General  motor  carrier  rates  . .  15 

General  rail  rates  . . 7_ 

Total .  82 


Benefits  to  Producers 


1,  Th^  last  of  a  series  of  three  general  over-all  rail  rate  in¬ 
crease  cases  initiated  since  World  War  II  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  past  fiscal  y^ar,  The  Department  has  been 
active  in  all  stages  of  each  of  these  cases  through  witnesses 
and  counsel  and  in  cooperation  with  agricultural  interests 
generally.  The  cumulative  percentage  increases  granted  the 
rail  carriers  approximated  55  percent  on  all  items  of  traffic 
but  only  48  percent  on  agricultural  products. 
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2.  Daring  the  year  the  general  wool  freight  rate  case  was  con¬ 
cluded  after  about  five  years  of  litigation.-.  In  this  case 
initiated  by  the  Department,  all  of  the  wool  and  mohair  rates 
in  the  United  States  were  attacked  as  being  unreasonably  high. 
Reductions  in  the  eastoound  rates  of  as  much  as  15  percent 
were  obtained  effective  April  10,  1950.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  wool  transportation  charges 
of  approximately  $750,-000  annually. 

r  .  ,  ,  ; 

3.  Rail  carriers  proposed  to  increase  the  estimated  billing 
weights  on  eggs  from  53  pounds  to  56  pounds  per  standard 
30-dozen  egg  case.  •  The  .Department  opposed  this  increase  on 
the  basis  that  the  weight  study  of  the  carriers  was  not  com¬ 
prehensive  enough  to  give  a  National  year-round  average.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upheld  this  point  of. view  and 
ordered  the  proposed  rates  cancelled.  This  action  Will  save 
egg  producers  about  $150,000  annually  on  the  basis  of  present 

•rail  shipments.  .  . 

4.  Partly  through  the  efforts  of-the  Department,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  deciding  rate  increase  requests  of 
motor  carriers  granted  less  than  originally  asked.  The  Middle- 
Atlantic-New  England  carriers- asked  for  10  percent  and  received 
5  percent  increases.  The  New  England  common  carriers  requested 
a  10  percent  "interim"  increase  and  a  25  percent  "permanent" 
increase.  The  former  was  denied  and  the  latter  was  scaled 
down  to  15  percent. 

Transportation  Carriers*  Operating:  Efficiency 

1.  Studies'  have  been  initiated  during  the  past  fiscal  year  to  de¬ 
termine  how  carriers  can  .Increase,  efficiency  and  reduce  the 
over-all  cost  of  transportation;  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
measuring  and  comparing  efficiency  and  economy;  and  to  check 
on  progress  being  made  to  overcome  inefficiencies.  Basic 
data  collected,  by  the  I.C.C*  is  analyzed  and- used  by  the 
Department  in  this  connection.  The  results  of  these  studies 
are  expected  to  substantially  strengthen  the  Department’s 
position  in  combating  rate  increases. 

REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  is  not  included  under 
this  item  as  in  past  years,  since  Public  Law  554,  81st  Congress, 
amends  the  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  special  fund  to 
which  fees  will  be  deposited  and  from  which  the  costs  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  Act  will  be  paid. 

Federal  Seed  Act 


1.  Import  Actions 


a.  The  workload  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  agricultural 
and  vegetable  seeds  during  the  past  fiscal  year  remained  at 
a  very  high  level.  The  total  workload  was  more  than  double 
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Federal  Seed  Act  (Continued) 

1.  a,  (continued) 

that  of' 1946  and  approximately  35  percent  higher  than  1947 
and  1948.  During  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1951 
the  volume  of  seed  imports  increased  15  percent  over  the 
'same  period  in  1950.  Due  to  the  dize  of  the  lots,  however, 
the  number  of  import  actions  increased  34  percent. 


b.  Analysis  of  Import  Activity,  Fiscal  Years  1^45-1950 


Activity. 


1°45 


1946- . 


1940 


1948 


1949 


1950 


Total  import 
actions  !_/ 
Lots  offered 
for  impor¬ 
tation.  . . . 
Lots  permit¬ 
ted  entry 
Lots  denied 
entry. .... 


Kinds  of 
Seed  im¬ 
ported.  . . 

Pounds  of 
seed  im¬ 
ported.  . . 


3 , 632 

3,258 

3,194 

64 

69 

75,204,957 


3,736 

3,448 

3,327 

121 

83 

70,485,426 


5,791 

5,399 

5,168 

231 

101 

69,126,084 


' 5,774 

5,481 

5,343 

138 

114 

66, (  7,543 


8,295 

7,224 

7,106 

118 

114 

107,952,998 


7,7 


% 


7,218 

7,080 

138 

119 

102,225,283 


1 J  Includes  action  taken  on  lots  rejected  once  and  acted  on  again  after 
cleaning,  etc.. 


2.  Interstate  Violations 

a.  693  investigations  of  complaints  of  violations  of  the  inter¬ 
state  provisions  of  the  Act  were  completed.  There  was  a  30 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  pending  investiga¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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b i  Interstate  I nvestigations  and  Actions,  Fiscal  Ye^r  1946-1950 


1946 


1947 


■1&48 


1949 


1950 


Cases  for  investigation: 
Total  to  be  investi-  : 


Investigations  com- 


Pending  at  end  of: 
year. . . 


Administrative  actions: 
No  action  warranted... 

Warnings  issued  . 

Cited  for  hearings... 
Seizures  recommended 
Criminal  actions  re¬ 
commended  1 J . 


Court  actions: 

Criminal  actions 

terminated . . 

Criminal  actions 
pending  at  end  of 

year . . . . . 

Seizure  actions 

terminated  . 

Seizure  actions  pend¬ 
ing  at  end  of  year 


785  : 

1,199 

1,482 

'  .  . 

1 , 367 

:  1,128 

4 

623 

768 

• 

864 

"  't 

1,034 

*  693 

4 

162 

431 

'  618 

333 

:  435 

i 

96 

.160 

236 

32S 

» 

• 

t  174 

381 

539 

’  '566 

660 

i  475 

79 

94 

76 

103 

;  46 

9 

4 

13 

11 

12 

44(11) 

61(24) 

34(14) 

39(13) 

:  42(18) 

12 

3 

5 


16 

16 

6 

3 


19 

11 

6 

9 


14 

10 

16 

4 


13 

15 

12 

4 


l/  Often  several  alleged  violati 


ons.  are.  ppmbined  into  one  court  action. 


The  number  of  court  action-s-  Involved  is  shown  in  parentheses. 
3.  Seed  Testing 


a.  The  total  number  of  -  samples .tested  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  decreased  slightly  under  the  number  of  samples  tested 
in  1949.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  samples  tested  is 
a  result  of  a  reduction  in  personnel  trained  to  perform 
seed  analysis.  The  average  of  1,057  samples  tested  per 
analyst  in  1950  is  40'  percent,  above  the  normal  workload  of 
750  samples  per  analyst  per  year.  There  were  demands  for  a 
substantially  greater  volume  of  seed  testing  than  could  be 
done. 
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b .  Volume  of  Seed  Testing  Work,  Fiscal  Years  1945-1950 


Activity 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194s 

1949 

1950 

Seed  samples  tested 
in  connection  with: 

*  Imports  ......... 

$4,451 

$3»6l4 

$5,475 

$5,615 

$7,468 

$7,666 

Interstate  ship¬ 
ments  ......... 

3,650 

5,057 

8,603 

^.$53 

2,530 

1,934 

Check  tests  . 

155 

74 

115 

28 

3? 

30 

Variety  tests  . . . 

1,346 

2,127 

2,121 

'1,868 

"1,627 

1,111 
-  ,  694 

Misc  ellaneous  . . . 

3,273 

1,325 

2,567 

1,933 

1,217 

Total  tests  ... 

12,875 

12,697 

18,881 

IT,  847 

12,280 

11,435 

Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 

1.  Registration 

a.  Under  the  Act  all  economic  poisons  sold  in  interstate 
,  commerce  must  be  registered  by  the  Department ♦  Before 

registering  a  poison,  the  Department,  determines  that  the 
labeling  and  accompanying  brochures  and  folders  accurately 
state  the  poison's  properties  and  give  adequa.te  instruc¬ 
tions  for  its  most  effective  safe  use. 


b.  Registration  Activities ,  Fiscal  Years  1948,  1949,  and  1990 


Activity 

1948  1/ 

•  1949 

1950 

Submissions  received  2/..... . 

20,832 

20,780 

3,025 

20,203 

477 

Carryover  from  previous  year  . . 

Total  submissions  requiring  action. 

20,832 

23,305 

20,676 

Registrations: 

Original  registrations  . . .  0 

Supplemental  registrations  ........ 

9,020 

1,5/2 

7,862 

3,901 

4,007 

3,193 

Total  ....... . 

' 10,592 

11,703 

7,200 

Letters  of  criticism  written  . . . 

9,687 

3,025 

16,064 

14,900 

378 

B  ending  at  end  of  year  .............. 

1 J  Registration  work  was  started  October  2,  19^7 •  • 

2 /  Includes  original  submissions,  submissions  of  corrected  labeling  and 

supplemental  submissions  in  instances  where  the  originally  registered 
products  were  in  some  manner  changed  after  registration. 
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2,  Enforcement 

a.  The  collection  and  examination  of  samples  of  economic  poisons 
from  interstate  shipments  increased  during  the  year.  However, 
the  level  of  this  activity  was  only  approximately  equal  to 
the  1945-47  level  under  the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910  which 
covered  far  fever  products. 

b.  Enforcement  work  on  rodenticides  and  herbicides,  which  were 
not  covered  by  the  Act  of  1910,  was  c  ntinued  for  the  second 
year  under  the  new  Act.  Of  the  67  samples  of  rodenticides 
examined,  28  were,. found  to  be  in  violation  -  2  so  seriously 
that  the  shipments  were  seized.  Thirty  samples  of  herbicides 
were  examined,  resulting  in  citation  or  correspondence  in  6 
cases  and  seizure  in  1  case. 

c.  Samples  were  obtained  from  63  shipments  of  economic  poisons 
offered  for  import.  Of  these  shipments  35  were  released  un¬ 
conditionally,  t'^o  we  re  released  with  warnings  and  26  were 
detained  for  relabeling. 

d.  Enforcement  Activities,  Fiscal  Ye°rs  1945-1950 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1°49 

1950 

Samples  collected: 

, 

Hot  previously 

sampled  . . . 

509 

544 

977 

448 

676 

1,204 

Old  products . .  . 

1,428 

1,362 

1,378 

528 

876 

1,017 

Total  . 

1,937 

1,906 

2,7-55 

976 

1,552 

2,221 

Violations  (mislabeled 
and/or  adulterated 
products). . . .  * . . . . 

430 

417 

635 

199 

223 

570 

Actions  taken  on  viola-; 

tions: 

gamings. . 

60 

120 

229 

24 

9 

91 

Citations . . 

363 

284 

357 

i56 

197 

438 

Sei zures,  ............. 

16 

13 

49 

18 

30 

67 

Prosecutions. ......... 

27 

26 

19 

11 

5 

12 

3.  Cooperation  with  States 


Cooperative  agreements  are  now  in  effect  with  16  States  to  provide 
for  exchange  of  information  regarding  certain  enforcement  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  and  the  States  and  for  referral  to  the 
Department  of  suspected  violations  of  the  Act  found  by  State  em¬ 
ployees.  During  the  year,  753  reports  on  individual  samples  have 
been  referred  to  the  Department  of  which  156  indicated  such  viola¬ 
tions  as  to  warrant  follow-up  action.  Two  additional  States  not 
having  economic  poison  laws,  and  not  having  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Department,  have  agreed  to  collect  samples  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  upon  specific  requests. 
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Naval  Stores  and  Tobacco  Dxport^  Permits 

>'<U 

1.  Naval  Stores:  Most  of  the  enforcement  activities  under  this  Act 

are  concerned  with  turpentine  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  adulterated  with  other  liquids,  Qf  the  166  samples  of 
turpentine  and  rosin  collected,  two  samples  of  turpentine  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  and  three  instances  of  faulty  invoicing 
and  three  of  improper  labeling  were  found.  Two  lots  'of  rosin 
brought  into  the  New  York  area  from  Mexico  were  found  to  be  in¬ 
correctly  graded.  All  cases  of  irregularity  were  corrected  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  formal  action,  .  ’  , 

i- ■  '  .  "■ 

2.  Tobacco  Export  Permits:  Porty^-two  certificates' were  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seeds  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  only. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

1,  Posting.  Registration  and  Licensing 

a.  At  the  close  of  the  1949  fiscal  year  there  were  206  stock- 
yards  posted  under  the  Act.  During  the  past  year,  which  was 
the  first  year  of  a  three-year  plan  to  post  all  eligible 
stockyards,  there  were  113  additional  yards  posted  and  5 
yards  deposted,  leaving  a  total  of  314  posted  stockyards 
under  the  Act  as  of  June  30,  1950. 


b .  Posting,  Registration,  and.  Licensing  Activities  as  of 

June  30,  Fiscal  Years  1945  -  1950 


Activity 

I9b5 

I9U6 

19 Ut 

19U8 :  19U9 

1950 

Number  of  yards  posted: 
Market  agencies  and 

196 

193 

201 

207  j  206 

• 

314  l/ 

dealers  registered... 
Packers  under  super- 

4,478 

4,708 

4,652 

4,972  :  4,46.2 
« 

4,639 

vision  . . 

Poultry  dealers 

1 , 332 

1,340 

1,871 

2,123  :  2,148 

1,997 

licensed . 

•1 , 538 

,1,549 

1,619 

1,603  1,608 

• 

1,576 

l/  Approximately  290  additional  yards  meet  the  Acts  requirements  for 


posting. 

2.  Supervision  and  Dnforcement 

a.  Stockyards  supervised  under  the  Act  during  1950  spent  approxi 
mately  $2,000,000  in  the  construction  of  new  facilities  and 
purchase  of  new  equipment  and  spent  an  additional  $2,000,000 
in  the  repair  of  existing  facilities.  These  improvements 
can,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  studies  of  services  and 
facilities  the  Department  has  made  and  the  policy  that  no 
increase  in  yardage  rotes  will  be  approved  until  existing 
inadequacies  have  been  remedied. 


2 
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.  Supervision  and  Enforcement  (Continued) 

b.  The  elimination  of  unfair  trade' practices  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  livestock  continues  to  be  an  important  activity* 
Investigation  of. weighing  practices  at  the  Kansas  City 
Stockyards  disclosed  a  fraudulent  scheme  vrhereby  eight 

we  ig%- masters  employed  by  the  stockyard  company  were  in 
collusion  with  19  cattle  dealers.  The  wei  gfttmasters  manip¬ 
ulated  the  scales  to  favor  the  dealers  and  in  return  the 
dealers  paid  the  weiglh masters  a  portion  of  their  fraudu¬ 
lent  profits.  Criminal'' action  against  the  weig'h' masters 
was  instituted  and  they  were  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  for  violating  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Upon 
pleas  of  guilty  they  were  sentenced  in  Federal , District 
Court  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  investigation  of  the 
Fr  rt  Worth  market  was  completed  during  the  year.  Formal 
administrative  action  was  brought  against  13  firms  and  16 
cases  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  seeking  in¬ 
junctions  !and  money  damages  authorized  under  the  Act. 

c.  Analysis  of  Formal  Proceedings,  Fiscal  Years  1945-1950 


Activity 

-  1945 

*■ 

1946  :  ’  1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Cases  pending  first  of 
year . . 

57 

46  :  23 

59 

55 

23  : 

New  cases  . . . 

71 

24  :  64 

20  :  38 

16 

29 

65 

Cases  reopened . 

13 

16 

16 

18 

Total  cases  re¬ 
quiring  action  .. 

141 

90  :  125 

91 

100 

106 

Cases  disposed  of 

95 

67  :  66 

36 

77 

70 

Cases  pending  end  of 

, 

year . . 

46 

23  59 

.  55 

.  23 

36 

d.  Many. minor  violations  of  the  Act  were  settled  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  formal  action.  Stipulations  were 'entered  into 
with  44  persons  or  firms  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Act  and  many  cases  were  disposed  of  by  letters  of  warning 
addressed  to  the  parties  by  district  supervisors.  ‘The 
handling  of  cases  by  informal  means  has  been  used  whenever 
the  situation  would  permit  in  order  that  maximum  compliance 
may  be  attained  with  minimum  costs. 


e.  The  program  tp  improve  the  operations  of  the  New  York  City 
live  poultry  ma rket  initiated  during  1949  whs  successfully 
carried  out.  During  the  investigation  approxim  tely  1,000 
poultry  shippers  were  contacted  by  Department  employees  by 
letter  or  in  person  and  are  now  aware  of  the  protection 
available  to  them  under  the  Act.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  compliance  with  the  Act  in  this 
area. 
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2.  Supervision  and  Enforcement  (Continued)  •  • 

f.  Substantial  savings  to  market  patrons  were  effected. in  con¬ 
nection  with  requests  for  increases  in  yardage1  and  commission 
rates*  The  largest  saving  resulted  from  the  order  of  the 
Department 1  s  Judiclhl:  Off icer  in-'the  Sioux  City ■  commission 
rate  case  where  the  level  of  rates  finally  ordered,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rates  which' the  petitioners  sought,  is 
saving  farmers' and  other  users  of  this  market  approximately 
$250,000  on  an  annual  basis*  As  a  result  of  informal 
negotiations  a  similar' saving  of  $55,000  was  effected  in 
the  case  of  the  Oklahoma ' City  Livestock' Exchange; 

Standard  Container  Acts  v  ■  -  '  -  u  ' 

1*.  Tests  Made  and  Samples  Obtained 

There  are  approximately  205  factories  making1  or-  equipped  to  make 
over  800  types  of  baskets,  hampers,  boxes,  etc.v 'subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts,  During  the  past  fiscal  year  tests  were 
made  of  sample  containers  obtained  at  ot  from  11.3  factories, 

A  total  of  310  items  (1,622  samples)  were  examined  during  the 
year.  Of  this  number,  86  or  27,7  percent  required  correction. 
Corrections  were  accomplished  in  71  instances,'  some  dating  from 
‘  previous  years,  '  "  •  . . .  .  ... 

2,  Introduction  ^f  Few:Types  of  Containers  •  .  .  . . 

During  the  year  plastic'  berry  boxes  and  square  corrugated  paper 
hampers  were . approved  and  put  into  use.  Several  manufacturers 
submitted  samples  of  one-half  bushel  contihuods  stave  baskets, 
redesigned  with . smaller  diameters , to ■ facilitate  loading  in 
Western  refrigerator  cars.  These  were  being  studied  af*the 
end  of  the  year  to  determine  their  compliance  with  the  Act, 

Samples  were  examined  for  two  manufacturers  to  aid.themin  the 
development  of  a  three-quarter  bushel  round  stave  basket 
acceptable  to  the  trpde  for  use  as  a  package .for  peaches, 

U.  S,  Warehouse  Act . 

1.  Licensed'  Warehouses 

The  number  of  warehouses  licensed  under  the  Act  increased  in 
fiscal  year  1950  to  1,443  compared  to  1,372  warehouses  licensed 
in  1949,  Over  92  percent  of  these  were  warehouses  primarily 
*  for  storing  grain  (861)  and  cotton  (472).  (  The.  remainder  (110) 
stored  wool,  tobacco,  nuts,  broomcorn,  dry  beans,  sirup,  canned 
foods,  cottonseed,  cold  pack  fruit,  seeds,  and  cherries  in  brine. 
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U,  S.  Warehouse  Act  (Continued) 

2,  Licensed  Warehouse  Capacity  for  Grain  and  Cotton  Greatest  Since 

Passage  of  Act 

a.  The  licensed  cotton  storage  capacity  exceeded  11,000,000 
bales  on  June  30,  1950  which  is  an  increase  of  almost 
500,000  bales  over  June  30,  1P49,  Applications  covering 
several  warehouses  with  substantial  capacity  were  being 
investigated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

b,  The  licensed  grain  storage  capacity  increased  approximately 
43,750,000  bushels  over  June  30,  1949  to  a  total  of  over 
380,000,000  bushels  on  June  30,  1950,  Applications  acted 
upon  during  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1951  in¬ 
creased  the  licensed  capacity  to  over  400e000,000  bushels, 

3,  Inspection  of  Licensed  Warehouses 


a.  An  average  of  2,5  Inspections  per  licensed  warehouse  were 
made  during  the  year.  The  average  number  of  inspections 
was  lower  than  any  year  since  passage  of  the  Act  with  the 
exception  of  1949  when  an  average  of  2,3  was  made, 

b.  The  inspection  of  scales  and  checking  of  weighing  at 
licensed  cotton  warehouses  was  discontinued  to  avoid  a 
further  reduction  in  warehouse  inspection  activities. 


* 
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REMOVAL  OE  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


Purpose  Statement 


This  is  a  pern-on ent  appropriation  authorized  by  Section  32  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (Public  Law  ITo.  320,  74th  Cong.) 

It  provides  that  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  fron 
customs  duties  each  calendar  year  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  during  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  encourage  the  export- 
ation  or  domestic  consumption  or  utilization  of  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

To  encourage  exports,  Section  32  funds  have  been  used  to  make  direct  pay¬ 
ments  to  exporters,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  purchase  American 
agricultural  commodities  and  sell  them  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  194s,  furthermore,  authorizes  the  use  of 
Section  32  funds  to  make  payments,  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  export 
sales  price,  to  exporters  or  to  Government  agencies  exporting  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  occupied  areas  and  to  countries  participating  in 
the  European  Recovery  Program. 

Section  32  export  programs  were  carried  on  during  fiscal  year  1950  for 
cotton,  eggs,  flaxseed,  honey,  linseed  oil,  fresh  oranges,  orange  juice, 
peanuts,  fresh  pears,  dried  prunes,  fresh  prunes,  dried  raisins,  and 
wheat. 

To  increase  domestic  consumption  by  purchase  and  distribution,  Section  32 
funds  are  used  to  buy  surplus  agricultural  commodities  —  generally  perish¬ 
able  commodities,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Foods  thus  acquired  are 
made  available  to  school  lunch  programs ,  charitable  institutions  serving 
needy  persons,  or  to  persons  certified  by  welfare  agencies  as  eligible  for 
relief. 

During  fiscal  year  1950 »  Section  32  purchases  included  dried  eggs,  dried 
beans,  fresh  apples,  fresh  pears,  fresh  prunes,  dried  prunes,  dried  raisins, 
dried  milk,  butter,  snap  beans,  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes ,  spinach,  turkeys, 
and  sweetpotatoes. 

To  increase  consumption  these  funds  are  also  used  to  divert  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  to  by-products  or  nev;  uses.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950 1  payments 
were  made  to  manufacturers  to  encourage  the  fabrication  of  insulating  mater¬ 
ials  from  cotton.  A  program  was  carried  on  to  divert  surplus  dried  figs, 
dried  prunes,  and  dried  raisins  to  industrial  uses  and  livestock  feeding. 
Surplus  almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts  were  also  diverted  to  commercial  uses 
and  livestock  feeding.  To  increase  the  domestic  utilization  of  plentiful 
foods  moving  through  normal  channels  of  trade  a  Plentiful  Foods  Program  is 
conducted.  This  program  maintains  close  working  relations  with  the  producer, 
wholesale  and  retail  groups,  and  with  press,  radio,  and  other  public  inform¬ 
ant  ion  media. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  requiring  that 
this  fund  be  used  principally  for  perishable  agricultural  commodities, 
fifty-nine  percent  of  this  appropriation  was  used  for  surplus  disposal  oper¬ 
ations  in  connection  with  such  commodities. 
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The  Agricultural  Act  of  19^+8  provides  for  the  continued  availability  of 
unexpended  balances  of  Section  32  funds,  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000  for 
surplus  removal  end  price  support  programs. 


Appropriated  funds  (Permanent 
appropriation) 


Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 
1991  ■  1952 


$111,192,249  $190,000,000 
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( h )  Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

(Section  32} 

Appropriation  Act,  1951,  and  "base  for  1952  . . .  $111,192,249 

Budget  estimte,  1952: 

30$  of  customs  receipts,  calendar  year  1950..  $150,000,000 
Less  proposed  transfer  .to  "International  Wheat 

Agreement"  . . . . .  -76,808,000  73,192,000 

Decrease  (in  annual  appropriation  aval  la,  hie  for 

Section  32  purposes)  . . . .  -38,000,249 


NOTE:  Due  to  an  estimated  carryover  of  $51,354,976  from  fiscal  yea.r  1951> 
a  total  of  $124,546,976  is  estimated  to  he  available  for  Section  32 
purposes  in  fiscal  year  1952.  Of  this  total,  the  estimates  tenta¬ 
tively  forecast  obligations  of  $85,980,000  for  fiscal  year  1952, 
leaving  a  carryover  of  $36,566,976  into  fiscal  year  1953. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1950 

1951 

( estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1952 

( estimat  ed) 

1.  Direct  purchases . . 

2.  Encouragement  of  exporta- 
tion 

3.  Diversion  to  by-products 

or  new  uses  . . . 

4.  Surplus  removal  operating 

expenses  ......... . 

5.  Marketing  agreements  and 

orders  . . 

Total  obligations . 

Bale, nee  available  in  subse¬ 
quent  year  . 

Total  available  for  surplus 
removal  operations . 

Prior  year  balance  available. 

Transfer  to  "International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture"  ...... 

Payments  received  from  non- 
Eederal  sources  ........... 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate . 

$41,897,629 

25,249,080 

7,612,674 

2,732,928 

1,124,829 

$76,586,442 

24,151,000 

1,775,000 

3,091,500 

1,225,000 

$-20,306,442 

-7,826,000 

+7,600,000 

-316,500 

$56,280,000 

16,325,000 

9,375,000 

2,775,000 

1,225,000 

76,617,140 

106,828,942 

-20,848,942 

85,980,000 

+46,991,669 

125,608,809 

+51,354,976 

156,18^,918 

-12,788,000. 

-33,636,942 

+38,566,976 

124,546,976 

-1,827 

-46,991,669 

.  m  | 

-^.363.307 

+76,808,000 

-51,354,976 

+76,808,000 

125,606,982 

111,192, 2491+38, 807,751 

150,000,000 

An  increase  of  $38,807,751  (from  $111,192,249  to  $150,000,000)  is  estimated  in 
the  annual  appropriation  due  to  an  increase  in  customs  receipts  collected 
during  the  ca.lendar  year  1950.  In  order  to  assure  having  sufficient  funds 
available  to  meet  the  unpredictable  and  fluctuating  needs  for  surplus  removal 
operations,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  provided  for  the  accumulation  of  unused 
balances  of  these  funds  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000.  The  unused  balance 
estimated  to  be  carried  into  the  fiscal  year  1952  is  $51,354,976  which,  with 
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the  estimated  annual  appropriation  of  $150,000,000,  makes  a  total  of 
$201,354,976  available  under  this  appropriation* 

As  indicated  in'  the  above  statement,  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1952  con¬ 
template  financing  costs  incurred  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  during  fiscal  year  1950  from  these  funds  leaving  a  balance  of 
$124,546,976  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1952  for  the  surplus 
removal  operations  authorized  by  Section  32.  Obligations  for  Section  32 
.purposes  are  tentatively  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1952  in  the  foregoing 
project  statement  at  $85,980,000  leaving  a. carryover  of  $38,566,976  into 
fiscal  year  1953* 

For  many  years  Section  32  funds  have  played  an  important  role  in-  stabi¬ 
lizing  farm  prices.  In  many  instances  the  mere  fact  that  these  funds  are 
available  for  Government  programs  strenthens  the  market  to  the  point 
where  it  is  unnecessary  for  any  Government  activity.  Further,  local  and 
sporadic  surpluses  inevitably  develop  and  funds  should  be  available  to 
relieve  the  market  of  these  price  depressing  commodities.  During  periods 
of  full  production  of  agricultural  products,  there  is  even  greater  possi¬ 
bility  of  local  market  gluts  and  surpluses  of  perishables,  particularly 
if  shortages  of  transportation,  packing  materials,  or  labor  develop  when 
crops  are  being  harvested. 

The  extent  to  which  Section  32  funds  will  be  required  for  surplus  removal 
operations  during  fiscal  year  1952  will  depend  upon  weather  conditions 
and  the  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  this  country  and-  foreign 
countries,  economic  conditions  generally,  the  extent  of  local  market 
gluts,  any  many  other  complex  and  unpredictable  factors. 

As  indicated  in  the  above  project  statement  present  plans  provide  for 
program  expenditures  during  f  i seal,  year  1952  as  follows:  (l)  Direct  pur¬ 
chases,  $56,280,000  as  compared  $76,586,442  for  fiscal  year  1951.'  Sur¬ 
plus  commodities  removed  from  the  market  und.er  this  program  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  schools,  institutions,  and  welfare  agencies.  (2)  Encouragement 
of  exportation,  $16,325,000,  This  is  $7,826,000  less  than  estimated,  for 
fiscal  year  1951  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  foreign  demand  will 
decline  due  to  improved  foreign  production.  (3)  Diversion  to  by-products 
or  new  uses,  $9,375,000  as  compared  with  $1,775,000  in  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  increase  of  $7,600,000  for  this  program  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  local  surpluses  will  develop  in  certain  commodities  beyond  the 
domestic  outlets  available  through  direct  purchases. 

The  distribution  of  funds  by  programs  as  indicated  above  is  tentative 
since  the  method  of  handling  the  surpluses  is  determined  at  the  tine  the 
need  arises  and  is  based,  upon  the  most  effective  means  of  relieving  the 
market  and  utilizing  the  commodities  through  existing  outlets  or  by  develop 
ing  new  markets. 

Section  32  funds  have  been  specifically  provided  by  law  to  cope  with  sur¬ 
plus  problems.  The  latest  expression  of  Congress  concerning  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  funds  to  the  agricultural  economy  is  contained  in  author¬ 
ity  which  provides  that  these  funds  shall  be  devoted,  principally  to  per¬ 
ishable  and  non-mandatory  price  support  commodities  for  which  no  other 
funds  are  available. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities :  This  appropriation  is  available  for  expanding 
market  outlets  for  farm  commodities  by  removing  from  the  market 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  through: 

(a)  purchases  for  distribution  through  State  distributing 
agencies  to  school  lunch  programs,  and  to  welfare  agencies 
and  institutions  eligible  to  receive  such  purchases. 

(b)  Encouragement  of  exports  through  payments  which  will 
permit  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  in  foreign  markets. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  domestic  consumption  by  diversion  from 
normal  channels  of  trade  to  by-products  and  new  uses. 

These  funds  are  also  used  for  the  administration . of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  oroers  which  aim  to  establish  and  maintain  orderly  market¬ 
ing  conditions  for  certain  commodities  and  their  products.  . , 

Tnese  programs  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  maintain  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  many  commodities. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  provides  that  Section  32  funds  shall  be 
devoted  principally  to  perishable  non-basic  agricultural • commodities 
(other  than  those  designated  in  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19U9)  and  their  products.  Commodities  designated  in  Title  II  are: 
wool,  including  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  Irish  potatoes,  milk, 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butter fat. 

Recent  progress  and  trends;  . 

A.  Purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  for  distribution  tc-  •  •  -  • 
authorized  agencies: 

1.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  approxlnately  kSh  million  pounds 
of '  agricultural  commodities  at  a  cost  of  1*1,200,000  were 
purchased  for  distribution  as  follows: 

(a)  Donations  to  school  lunch  programs,  eligible  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  welfare  recipients,  1*28  million  pounds- 
^Ul,72li,000.  Distribution  of  these  commodities  was 
made  by  85  authorized  agencies  to  the  following 
participants : 

(1)  56,158  schools  serving  10.1  million  children 

(2)  3,371  institutions  serving  1.0  million  persons 

(3)  62,001  individual  welfare  recipients 

(b)  Donations  to  public  or  non-profit  agencies  for  use  in 
demonstrating  tile  value  of  specific  agricultural 
surpluses  for  livestock  feed  or  industrial  products, 

26  million  pounds-^560,000. 
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2.  Quantity  and  Cost  of  Commodities  Purchased  for  Distribution 
During  Fiscal  Years  1959  and  1950  ' 


1979“ 

1950 

Commodity 

Unit 

quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Dairy  products: 

Butter . . 

lb. 

— 

_  „ 

19,157,599 

612,778,197 

Milk, nonfat  dry. 

lb 

13,757,391 

51,823,099 

12,069,295 

2,801,259 

Fruits : 

Apricots,  dried. 

- 

-  - 

*51,530 

-  — 

—  — 

Apples,  canned.. 

- 

-  - 

*12,980 

_  _ 

-  - 

Apples,  fresh... 

bu 

-  - 

-  - 

3,253,385 

7,301,252 

Apples,  dried... 

— 

—  — 

*55,798 

—  _» 

—  — 

Applesauce, 

canned. ....... 

- 

-  - 

*180,361 

-  — 

—  — 

Figs,  dried . 

Orange  juice. 

*  26,751 

canned. . . 

— 

-  — 

*76,191 

—  - 

—  — 

Peaches,  dried.. 

- 

--  - 

*133,675 

-  - 

-  - 

Pears,  fresh. . . . 

box 

-  - 

_  _ 

835,578 

2,676,356 

Plums,  canned. . . 

- 

-  - 

55,186 

-  — 

_  _ 

Prunes,  dried... 

ton 

3,381 

806,557 

390 

97,938 

Prunes,  fresh... 

bu 

-  - 

—  — 

32,586 

115,560 

Raisins,  dried.. 

ton 

U,U83 

9  925,865 

1,613 

290,601 

Honey . 

— 

11,591,305 

1,715,673 

—  — 

181,337* 

Poultry  products: 

Eggs . 

lb 

6,190,010 

8,836,193 

6,159,858 

6,598,958 

Turkeys . 

lb 

-  - 

-  - 

8,658,573 

3,650,380 

Vegetables: 

Beans,  dry . 

cwt 

__  __ 

«  — 

5,689 

32,222 

105,572 

3,339,758 

51,027 

50,113 

128,972 

5,857,530 

Beans,  snap . 

bu 

10,811 

15,065 

135,831 

10,650,193 

Cabbage . 

50#bag 

bu 

121^000 

Irish  potatoes.. 

5,229^520 

Spinach . j 

bu 

-  - 

-  - 

5o,ooo 

55,559 

Sweetpotatoes. . 

bu 

153,117 

293,810 

56,903 

137,228 

Total . 

XXX 

257785,656 

XXX 

5177507027 

-^Transportation  costs  on  prior  year  purchases* 


B.  Encouragement  of  export  of  agricultural  commodities: 

1.  Export  payments  totaling  approximately  025,000,000  were  made 
during  fiscal  year  1950  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  Programs  for  the  exportation 
of  eggs,  flaxseed,  linseed  oi^|  peanuts  and  a  portion  of  the 
dried  fruits  were  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1958.  The  wheat  export  program  was 
in  effect  from  July  29,  1959  through  November  5,  1959,  and 
was  conducted  pursuant  to  the  International  heat  Agreement, 


2 •  Quantity  of  Commodities  Exported  and  payments  Made  Pur i n g 
Fiscal  Years  P9k9  and  1950  (Excluding  those  mate  under”  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act") 


“T95o - 

Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 

Payments 

Quantity 

Payments 

tnttnn . . 

bale 

18,810 

7,6Ui,285 

$  1,88k 

5,036,707 

2,600 

$  260 

Eggs . 

lb 

5,672, 511 

"3,033,833 

Fruits : 

Apples,  fresh . . 

bu 

— 

— 

2,l5l,k6 9 

2,566,633 

Citrus  juice, blend. 

ease 

656 

328 

— 

-  - 

Grapefruit,  fresh.. 

box 

212,195 

175,192 

-  - 

—  — 

Grapefruit,  canned. 

case 

1,600 

1,325 

-  - 

-  - 

Grapefruit  juice... 

case 

7,7kl 

3,626 

—  — 

—  -c 

Orange  juice,  s.s.. 

case 

3,870 

2,lk8 

72,033 

73,590 

Orange  juice,  cone. 

gal 

16,329 

Ik,  035 

k8,600 

72, 3k2 

Oranges,  fresh..... 

box 

513,719 

55,733 

582,936 

25,080 

1,258,167 

132,886 

2,063,176 

166,102 

Pears,  fresh . 

box 

prunes,  dried . 

ton 

U8,996 

3, 29k, 572 

k2,36k 

3,851,379 

Raisins,  dried . 

ton 

k8,606 

3,k80,59k 

67,662 

5,677,000 

Grain: 

Flaxseed . 

bu 

k, 099, 379 

k, 191,686 

320,755 

317, 7kl 

HiTheat . . . 

bu 

-  - 

— 

6,2kk,853 

2,295,025 

Honey . 

bu 

-  _ 

— 

3,665,920 

16k, 95 6 

Linseed  oil . 

lb 

13,368,732 

62,032,959 

k07,85l 

k, 559,192 

lb 

159,277,580 

10,167,023 

Total . 

XXX 

26,977,136 

XXX 

25,2k9,080 

♦ 
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• C,  •  Diversion  of  agricultural- commodities  to  by-products  and  new  uses 

Approximately  $3-, 500,000  was  used  to  divert  dried  fruits  to  live¬ 
stock  feed,  juices,  and  pharmaceuticals  and  $4, 000 ,000  to  divert 
tree  nuts  to  livestock  feed  arid 'industrial  uses.  Sorghum  grains, 
costing  approximately '$26 ,000 ,  were  diverted  for  demonstation 
purposes  and  $19,900  was  required  to  liquidate  the  cotton  insul- 
ation  program, 

Quafftity  of  Commodities  Diverted  and  Payments  Made  During  Fiscal 
Years  1949  and  1950 


s  :  1949.-,  :  1990 

_ Commodity _ :Unit:  Q,uantity:Payments:  Q.uantityrPayments 

Cotton  . . . : bale:  10,988  : $233, 487:  1,4kg:  $10,900 

Digs  . : ton  ?  .2,583  :  193.234;  192;  11,320 

Prunes  . ton  :  -  -  :  -  31,349:1,869,^02 

Raisins  . :ton  :  -  -  :  -  19,274:1,541,920 

Pears,  fresh . box  :  108,367  :  48,765:  -  ~:  -  - 

Sorghum  grains  . cwf  :  -  -  :  -  13,520:  26,386 

•  •  ♦  •  • 

•  •  •  #  « 

Tree  huts.?  ‘j  ;  ;  • 


Almonds  (shelled).  :1b, -.4-.  2,889, 867 :  760,870 

Filberts  (unshelled)  ,  ...:1b.  :  -  -  :  -  -:4, 216,018*  264,453 


Walnuts  . . lb,  T . -;g,497.754  :  ?,o49 ,655 

Dotal  . ....' - :  :  .  -  XXX:  475, 4g6:  yyy;7,kkU , i46 


D.  Pood  preservation  and  marketing  of  abundant  foods: 

The  work  performed  under  this  program  supplemented  the  Direct 
Distribution  Program  by  .(l)  furnishing  a.s^istance  and  advice  in 
the  preservation  of  foods  and  in  the  operation  of  preservation 
centers  and  (2)  enco hedging  -fhe /consumption  of  plentiful  foods 
through  normal  channels  of  trade. 

1,  Pood  Preservation  Program 

•  *  .  •*  •  ♦*  *  r  ,  •  V  V  h  t 

(a)  Surplus  foods  preserved  during  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950 

by  local  preservation,  .centers  for  redistribution  in 

processed  form  to  schools  and  other  outlets 


.  .  •  •  .  f . • 

Fiscal  Year  1949 

Fiscal  Year  1950 

Commodi ty 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pruits: 

1,277,504 

Apples,  fresh  . 

2,779,95S 

Apples,  dried  . 

30,000 

-  - 

Figs,  dried  . 

'  170,910 

-  - 

Peaches,  dried . . 

3,720 

-  - 

Pears,  fresh 

7  - 

15,000,000 

Prunes ,  dried  . , . . 

254,250 

39,330 

Prunes,  fresh,..,,,,.. 

-  - 

184,030 

Raisins,  dried  ....... 

139,230 

-  - 
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Commodity 

Fiscal  Year  19h9 

Pounds 

Viscal  Year  1950 

Pounds 

Vegetables: 

Cabbage  *o***»c**o»* 

136,500 

168,600 

172,700 

Irish  potatoes  **»•» 
Sweetpotatoes  •*•«•» 

— 

Turkeys  •tmddo^MioooD 

•  76',  U86 

Total  *oo*««*s««o 

3,855,668 

16,577,350  ‘ 

In  addition  to  the  wide  use  made  of  the  preservation  centers  in 
utilizing  donated  commodities,  many  States  are  broadening  the 
usd  made  of  jthese  centers  ;to  meet  the  needs  of  school  lunch  pro-  ' 
grams  and  tax-supported  institutions.,  .  In  the.  .State  of  Washington, 
for-  example,  -  food  purchased  from  local  farmers  and  canned  for 
nine  State  institutions  included  .?  tons  of.  snap  beans,  130  tons 
of  apricots,;  20  acres:  of  corn,  and  large  quantities  of  peaches, 
cherries,  pears,  apples,  prunes,-  beets,  -  and  tomatoes*  \ 

(b)  Assistance  and  advice  furnished  to  non-profit  food 

preservation  centers  during  fiscal  years  19li9  and  1950 

"  '  •  •  /  :  >  •' '«  '^‘isc'al"  i'ear  191+9  :Fi3cal  ¥ear  19!? 0 

•  ■  Project  -  Humber  :  Number 

Workshops’  conducted  in  fobd 

preservation  training  • * : 

Technical  assistance  : 
furnished  in  modifying  : 
canneries  and  installing: 
equipment  •  <,«o«***»*»*«*: 

Plant  surveys  performed  * ; 

Floor  plans  and  equipment: 
drawings  developed  and  : 

USed  *,»*»a*»***p»»a*B, ♦ 


120 


229 

85 


51 


300 

176 


65 


93 


( 


2*  Marketing  of  Abundant  Foods  Program 

Programs  conducted  during  fiscal  years  19h9  and  1950  to  move 

extra  quantities  of  plentiful  foods  through  normal  channels 

of  trade 


Projects 

Fiscal  Year  191-9” 

Number 

Fiscal  Year  1950 

Number 

Average  number  of  foods  listed 

'  on  monthly  abundant  foods 

list  •  •»**•«>•••  *.  ••*««#*•**••• 

20 

52 

Distribution  of  monthly 

25,000 

abundant  foods  list  «•***«••« 

7,000 

.National  food  drives  conducted 

7 

15 

Area,  State  and  local  food 

lb 

drives  conducted  **»»**e**««* 

-  - 
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E.  Marketing  agreements  and  orders? 

Marketing  Agreements  and  orders  were  in  effect  during  fiscal  years 
1949  ana  1950  for  (1)  milk  and  (2)  tree  nuts,  tree  fruits,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables  as  follows : 

1 .  Activities  under  the  Milk  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Progr ams 

during  Fiscal  Years  1949  and  1950 


.  :  F.Y.  :  F.Y. 

_ ) _ Activity  ■  f  '  ___ _ .  ■:  194 9  :  1950 

Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in  effect.. . . . .  .7!  J 7 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendments  to  existing  :  ; 

orders  or  the  i'ssuancp  of  orders  in  new  areas....-.:  37  :  39 

Requests  received  for  new  programs..... . :  16  :  26 

Amendments  issued  to  existing  orders.'.,...... . ..:  43  :  24 

Suspensions  issued  to  existing  orders . . 8  :  8 

Petitions  received  for  review  of  various  order  :  : 

provision . ■....' . .  14  :  16 

Petitions  disposed  of  during  year . 6  :  21 

Court  cases  started  during  the  year .......  . :  19  :  11 

Court  cases  disposed 'of  during  the  year . 13  ;  17 

Hearings,  held  under  Administrative-  Procedures  Act...:  4  :  3 

Applications  reviewed  from  cooperatives  for  :  : 

-  qualifications  to  participate  under  the  Act . :  15  :  17 

Cases  disposed  of  under  the  Act . : _ 17  :  29 


2 •  Milk  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in  Effect  for 
milk  during  fiscal  year  1950 


I  [arkets 

Est.  No. 

of 

Est.  annual 

production  in 

State 

City 

Producers 

nilkshed 
(1,000  pounds) 

j"TMnois . . 

Chicago  &  suburban,Rockford-Freeport 
Quad  Cities 

24,379 

1,430 

~  3,7£r7203~~ 

128,154 

Illinois-Iowa. . 

Indiana . 

Fort  Wyane,  South  Bend-LaPorte 
Clinton,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City 

Topeka,  Wichita 

Louisville,  Paducah 

2,094 

881 

1,089 

2,341 

185.586 
82,479 

113,744 

255.586 

Iowa . 

Kansas. . 

Kentucky. . 

Ky.-Onio-W.Va. 

Tri-State 

1,681 

129,028 

New  Orleans  (61-70  mile  zone) 

Boston,  Fall  Paver,  Lowell-Lawrence 

2,756 

230,880 

Massachusetts. . 

Springfield,  Worcester 

17,429 

1,775,892 

Minnesota . 

Minn . -Wi s  con  sin 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

Duluth-Superior 

5,679 

1,385 

54,238 

106,545 

Missouri . 

St,  Louis 

4,038 

2,602 

445,205 

277,547 

Mi  s  s  our i-  Kan  s  a  s 

Kansas  City 

Nebraska-Iowa. . 

Omaha- Council  Bluffs 

2,150 

130,726 

New  York . 

New  York  (201-210  mile  zone) 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Dayton-°pringfieid,  Lima,  Toledo 

49,414 

20,399 

6,888,981 

1,687,939 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oklahoma , City,  Tulsa 

1,938 

41,095 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Philadelphia 

9,057 

1,091,280 

Tennessee . 

Knoxville,  Nashville 

1,412 

187,510 

Total,  37  Markets . 

i52,i4F 

17,603,623 
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3.  Activities  raider  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Agreement  and  Order 

Programs  during" fiscal  Tears  19)|9  and  195>0 


Activity- 


Fiscal  :  Fiscal 

Year  :  Year 


Agreement  and  order  programs  in  effect  ••••«•« 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendments  to 
existing  .orders  or  the  issuance  of  orders 
in  new  areas  o*«oa9«*« •••••• ••••««•••••••*•• 

Requests  received  for  new  programs 
Amendments  issued  to  existing  orders  •<>••••••• 

Suspensions  issued  to  existing  orders 
Petitions  received  for  .review  of  various  order 

provisions  aavacaaaeaaaaoaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaea 

Petitions  disposed  of  during  the  year  ••»••••« 
Regulatoiy  orders  issued  under  provisions 
of  marketing  order  • • c • a •  • • « » s • • • • • « • e  «  » • • o • 
Appointment  of  administrative  or  control 


19b9  :  1950 

_  -  28" 


11 

7 

3 

0 


19 

22 

6 

0 


8 

7 


0 

1 


230 


201 


committees  . . . . . 

Promulgation  of  committee  rule  making 
Committee  budgets- approved 


39 

35 

31 


52 

b3 

52 
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I 

1* •  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Marketing 'Agreement  and  Order  Programs 

in'  Effect  during  1950  fiscal  Year 


♦ 


f 


Qommodity 

: Estimated 

:Number  of 

Commercial 

Producers 

Estimated 
Farm  Value 

Citrus  fruits: 

d  # 

m 

• 

Calif ornia-Arizona  desert  grapefruit  2  >000 

§2 >600>000 

C alif omia-Arizona  lemons  ••••••«*• 

6>  100 
20,000 
(  ' 

32 >300 >000 
71>200>000 
12l*>900>000 

C^l -j f omi a— Ari zona  oranges  ........ 

a/Florida  oranges  »•••<>«•••••<»«•••••• 

a/Florida  grapefruit  . . . 

(19,000 

1*3,300,000 

a/Florida  tangerines • •••••e«o«*oee*oo 

( 

6,900,000 

Deciduous  fruits : 

' 

' 

California  Tokay  grapes  <>•••••••••• 

lj?00 

2>600 

1*,  700 >000 
3,21*9^000 

Colorado  peaches 

Georgia  peaches 

2  >1*00 

6>018>000 

Utah  peache s  •«o*«o«o««oe#««»»o«oaa 

l',300 

l,l67>000 

b/Califomia  Bartlett  pears 

1,200 

10>  1*99, 000 

b/Califomia  plums 

900 

8, 1*00  >000 

b/California  Alberta  peaches  •*••••»• 

900 

9,ooo>ooo 

Cal  i  f nriri  a  Beurre  Hardy  nears  ..... 

300 

1*00,000 

Oregon- dashington-Calif ornia  fall ' 

and  winter  pears 

3,000 

13>10l*,  000 

Oregon— Washington  fresh  prunes  •••• 

600 

U, 000, 000 

Dried  fruits; 

California  dried  nrunes  ........... 

7>9oo 

12,000 

2l*,9C7,000 

33,970,000 

California  raisins  • 

Vegetables: 

- 

c/Colorado  peas 

loo 

780>000 

c/Colorado  cauliflower  »$<>•••««•••».* 

200 

798,000 

Potatoes : 

' 

" 

Idaho—1 Oregon  .............c. ....... 

io,939 

3)291 

1,278 

la>9oo>ooo 

2l*,  900>000 
ll*,  000, 000 

Colorado 

Oregon— Calif ornia 

I lichigan-  Wisconsin-! 'innesota- 

North  Dakota  .................... 

15,558 
If,  609 

80>200>000 

l6>l*00>000 

Virginia-North  Carolina  • 

New  Jersey 

i,i55 
'  218 

10^800,000 

1  >100',  000 

Eastern  South  Dalcota 

ilaine 

5i213 

1,028 

67 >000 >000 
ll*,000,000 

Washington  . . 

Nuts: 

Oye gon— . .'ash i n gt on  fi"l b^rt s  ........ 

3;  800 

2  >1*73  >000 
9,327,000 

Southeastern  pecans  •  •«•••»«»«•<>•»• 

20,900 

C alif omia-Ore gon-TTashington  walnuts  19,000 

27,91*0,000 

Hops: 

Oalifomia-Ore  gon— Washington- 

' 

Idaho  hops 

81*3 

21,981*, 000 

r  otal  HDIMItllltlt 

728,300,000 

a/  One  Fro  gram 


b/  One  program 


c/  One  program 


<  * 


(i)  Local  Administration,  Section  388, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 


This  appropriation  account  for  FMA  county  offices  was  established  ymrsuant 
to  sections  392(a)  and  388(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1231-1407) .  There  are  transferred  into  this  appropri¬ 
ation  account  amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  -Agriculture  to  be  re¬ 
quired  for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  various  programs 
assigned  to  the  PMA  county  offices. 

The  PMA  county  and  community  committees  are  responsible  for  the  local  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  programs  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
dealing  directs  with  farmers.  The  elected  P MA  county  committee  is  in  charge 
of  the  county  offices. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the  limit¬ 
ation  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective  appropria- 
tions  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the  increases 
and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various  appropriation 
items  involved. 


Transfers,  1991,  a„s  shown  below  and  base  for  1952 .  $41,203,646 

Transfers,  1952,  as  shown  below  .  59 , 509  » Q?9 

Decrease  . . .  -1 ,694,646 


STATEMENT  OP  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  MOUNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 
(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 

are  transferred 
into  this  account 

1950 

1951 

( estimated) 

1952 

( estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Conservation  and  Use  of 

Agricultural  Land 

Resources: 

For  administration  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Conservation 

Program  . 

Acreage  Allotments  and 

Marketing  quotas: 

For  administration  of 
acreage  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  programs 
Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of 
sugar  payment  program  .. 
Removal  of  Surplus  Agricul- 

$20 , 854,000 

$20 ,284,000 

$20,284,000 

24,903,450 

20,500,000 

18,805,000 

-$1,695,000 

385,000 

345,000 

345,000 

79,60? 

75,000 

75,000 

cultural  Commodities: 

For  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  dis¬ 
tribution  and  purchase 
programs  . . 

Total  available  2 /  ... 

1/46,222,052 

1/41,204,000 

1/39,509,000 

-1,695,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred 
into  this  account 

1950 

1951 

( estimated) 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Transferred  to  nOperating 
Expenses,  General  Services 
Adini  n^  s  t  r a  t  i  0  n”  . 

-354 

+  354 

Total  obligations  . . 

46,222,052 

41,203,646 

39,509,000 

-1,694,646 

1 /  Includes  allotments  to  the  Forest  Service  for  administration  of  the  Naval 
Stores  Conservation  Frogram  as  follows:  1950,  $105*051;  1951>  $102,425; 
1952,  $108,425.' 

2 /  Does  not  include  reimbursements  received  directly  by  the  county  committees 
for  services  rendered  Federal  agencies. 


I 
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(J)  Administrative  Expenses,  Soction  392, 

•Agricultural-  Adjustment  Act  of  1958 

This  appropriation  -account  for  National  and  State  operating  expenses  was 
established  pursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1281-1407) •  There  are  transferred  into  this 
appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
bo  required  for  carrying  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  various  pro¬ 
grams  assigned  to  the  National  and  State  PlIA  offices. 

The  State  Committees,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  are  in  general  admin¬ 
istrative  charge  of  all  programs  in  their  respective  States  which  are 
assisgned  to  them  by  the. Production  and. .Marketing  Administration.  Within 
the  framework  of  the. national  policy,  they' determine  State  policies  and 
direct  the  adaptation  of  the  national  programs  to  the  State. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation. account  are  within  the 
limitation  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of 
the  increases  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various 
appropriation  items  involved. 


Transfers,  1951 »  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1952  .  $11, 223 >259 

Transfers,  1952,  as  shown  below . . . .  11 ,12§  ,689 

Decrease  . . .  -93 >570 


STATEMENT  OE  SOURCES ,  PURPOSES ,  AND  AMOUNT  OE  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 
(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred 
into  this  account 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 

cultural  Land  Resources: 

Eor  administration  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation 

Program  . 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Market- 

ing  Quotas; 

For  administration  of  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing 

quota  programs  . . 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of  sugar 

payment  program . . 

National  School  Lunch  Program: 

For  services  in  connection 

with  the  school  lunch  program 

$4,992,439 

$4,956,000 

$4,966,000 

4,967,324 

5,000,000 

4,900,000 

-$100,000 

729,260 

730,000 

730,000 

86,620 

121,347 

121,347 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred 
into  this  account 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 

503,290 

412,342 

412 , 342 

Commodities : 

For  services  in  connection 
with  certain  distribution 
and  purchase  programs  . 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  to  ” Operating  ex¬ 
penses,  General  Services 
Administration”  . 

11,278,933 

11,229,689 

11,129,689 

-100,000 

-6,430 

+  6,430 

Unobligated  balance,  estimated 
savings  . . 

-293,506 

Total  obligations  . . . 

1/10,985,427 

2/11,223,259 

3/11,129  ,689 

-93.570 

1 /  Includes  allotments  .  Forest  Service  $19 >695;  Extension  Service  $950* 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics  $40,26l. 

2j  Includes  allotments  Forest  Service  $21,304;  Extension  Service  $1,000; 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics  $22,000. 

Includes  allotments  Forest  Service  $2l,704;  Extension  Service  $1,000. 
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STATEMENT  OE  ALLOTMENTS,  WORKING  FUNDS ,  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 


Item 


[ Obligations , 

i  1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1931 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1952 

s'  $2,599,411 

$2,533,000 

$2,395,500 

;  ■  • 

• 

1  —  — 

114,000 

102,300 

i  74,64g 

-  - 

-  - 

:  20 

r  »  •  '  • 

-  - 

:  '297,910 

'375,000 

375,000 

:  201,429 

208,751 

.. 

:  30,228 

100,000 

—  — 

:  231, 657 

308,751 

Research, and  Marketing  Act  of  1946' 

(Title  II),  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  (Production  and 'Marketing 

AdministrationT; , 

Marketing  research  and  services  . . 

Flood  Control,  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture'  (Production  gnd  Marketing 

Administration) :  ' 

For  collection,  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  county  data  on  con¬ 
servation  needs  of  the  areas  cov¬ 
ered  by  survey  reports;  and  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  and 
analysis  of  propos.ed  reports  . . 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Farm 

Labor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(production  and'  Marketing  Adminis¬ 

trationT; 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  farm  labor  camp 
facilities  . . . 


Payments,  for  J  griculfural  Adjustment; 

For  claims  incurred  under  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended  (Rental  and  ' 
Benefit  payment  program)  . . . . . 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities ’ 

Act  Fund: 

For  licensing  dealers  and  handling 
complaints  under  the  Perishable- 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce 
Agency,  and  Export  Apple  and  Pear 

Act  %\ . . . . . . ; .  . . 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (Production 

and  Marketing  Administration) 

Advanced  from  Department  of  Army:' 

Inspection  of  processed  fruits  and 

vegetables  . . . . 

Inspection  of  miscellaneous  grain 
and  qereal  products  . . . . . 


Total,  Department  of  Army 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 

(Production  and  Marketing  adminis¬ 

tration)  Advanced  from: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

Indexing  and  preparation  of  aerial 
photographs  for  mosaics  nnd 
charting  purposes  . . 

Department  of  the  Army: 

To  cover  the  cost  of  providing  in 
connection  with  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Arkansas -White-Red 
River  basin  . . . 

Total,  Working  :FunqL,  Agricul¬ 
ture  ,  General  : . . . 

Total',  Working '^unds  . . . 

Trust  Funds 

Expenses  rnd  Refunds,  Inspection  and 

Grading  of  Earm  Products; 

Inspection  and  grading  and  certi¬ 
fication  of: 

Eresh  and  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  ..............  i . 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  .... 

Rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seed, 
hops  and  miscellaneous  agri-  . 
cultural  commodities  ......... 

Meats  and  wool  . . . 

Naval  stores  . . . 

Total  ,  . . . . . 

Grading  of  Agricultural  Commodities, 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Classification  of  cotton . . 

Grading  of  wool  and  mohair  ...... 

Total  . . . . 

Indemnity  Eunds,  County  Associa¬ 

tions: 

Assessments  derived  from  e?ich 
county  agricultural  conservation 
association  to  insure  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  affected  persons  pr 
agencies  for  losses  of  money  or 
property  by  negligence  or  mal¬ 
feasance  by  any  employee  of  the 
association  ' . . . 


9 

’Obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1951 

Estimated 
obligations , 

.  1952 

114,143 

131,270 

19 ,000 

114,143 

150,270 

345,800 

459,021 

1,603,537 

2,512,588 

1,458,720 
■  2,624,620 

1,500,000 

2,600,000 

516,3^2 
1,327,525 
.  21,139 

565,670 

1,^37,075 

27,250 

550,000 

1,425,000 

25,000 

b,04l,131 

6,113,335 

6,100,000 

257,116 

408,209 

35,000 

30,000 

665,325 

35,000 

30,000 

SO  7 

500 

5©0 
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Obligations , 

1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1931 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1992 

2,404,490 

-  - 

-  - 

■  ■  •  2,866 

126 

100 

-  - 

46,205 

-  - 

169,192 

100,000 

90,000 

9 ,283 ,817 

6,295,166 

6,220,600 

1 

• 

• 

r 

•  *  '  '  *  . 

•  _  _ 

a /  600  ,000 

~  — 

I  tem 


Trust  Funds  -  continued 

Moisture  Content  °nd  Grade  Determin¬ 
ations  for~ Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation: 

Testing  nnd  sampling  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  determine  loan  eligibil¬ 
ity  under  commodity  loan  programs 

Undistributed  Cotton  Trice  Adjust¬ 

ment  Payments: 

Deposits  by  trustees  until  proper 
distribution  could  be  made  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  share  in 
a  farms  payment  under  the  1935 
cotton  prices  adjustment  program 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Repro¬ 

duction  of  Photographs,  Mosaics, 
and  Maps  (Production  and  Marketing 

Administration) : 

For  return  of  moneys  received  for 
photographic  reproductions  in 
excess  of  cost  of  making  such 
reproductions  . 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

Department  of  Agriculture  (produc¬ 

tion  and  Marketing  Administration): 
.For  miscellaneous  contributed 
funds  received  from  States,  local 
.  organizations,  individuals,  etc., 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  made  available 
for  work  under  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  . 

Total,  Trust  Funds  . . 

Expenses  of  Defense  Production,  Exec¬ 

utive  Office  of  tho  President 

'(Allotment  to  Agriculture)  (Productioi 

and  Marketing  AdministrationX: 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  ; 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  . 


a /  Allotment  as  of  December  31*  19 50 * 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1951 


Estimated 
obligations , 


Mutual  Defenses,  Assistance,  North 
Atlantic  Area,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  (Allotment  to  Agricul- 


'nd  Marketing 


ture) (Production 

AcLmi  ni  s  t  r  at  i  o  n ) : 

For  procurement  of  commodities  for 
Yugoslavia  pursuant  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  State  . 

Foreign  Assistance ,  Executive  Office 

of  the  Fresident  (Allotment  to 

Agriculture)  (production  and  Market¬ 

ing  Administration): 

Administrative  expenses  . . . . 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  Greece  and 


Turkey,  Executive  Office  of  tile 

President'  ( transf' er~f rom  Economic 

Cooperation  Administration  to  Agri¬ 
culture)  (Production  ~and  Marketing 
Admini  strati onTi 

For  providing  or  procuring  services 
or  commodities  including  trans¬ 
portation  -nnd'  other  necessary 
costs  for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  distribution 
to  Greece-  and  Turkey  . 


Expenses,  ECA,  Executive  Office  of 

the  President  (Allotment-  to  Agricul¬ 


ture)  (production  and  Marketing 

Adminis  t  rati  on)": 

For  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  ECA  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  foreign  claimants  ...... 

Expenses,  China  Aid,  ECA -’(Allotment 
to  agriculture) (Production  and 

Marketing  Administration): 

For  purchasing,  procuring,  and 
transporting  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  ECA  for  distribution 
to  China  . . . . . . 


a/nAllotment ' as  of  December  31»  1950* 


a/13,600,000 


150,194 


144,500 


1,711,947 


V  155.753 


263,012,501 


147,SS5,4SS 


15,000,000 


(Continued  on  next  p^ge) 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1951 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1952 

Relief  in  Occupied  Area  of  Germany, 

SCA,  (Allotment  to  Agriculture) 

(Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

tration) : 

For  providing  or  procuring  services 
or  commodities  including  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  necessary 
costs  for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  distribution 
to  Occupied  Area  of  Germany  . 

86,550,483 

Deposits,  Advances  for  Economic 
Assistance,  EC A,  (advance  to  Agri- 

culture,  Production  and  Marketing 
Admini s t  r at ion ) : 

For  providing  or  procuring  services 
or  commodities  including  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  necessary 
costs  for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  distribution 
to  India  . . 

a /  7,000,000 

Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 

ECA  (Allotment  to  Agriculture) 

(production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

tration) : 

For  procurement  of  services  or 
commodities  including  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  necessary  costs 
for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  distribution 
to  Korea  . . 

a/  1,453,000 

TOTiiL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS , 
WORKING  FUNDS  ,  AND  TRUST  FUNDS  . . . 

364,026,031 

195 ,61^,928 

9,093,400 

a J  Allotment  ns  of  December  31*  1950 


I 


* 


/ 


\ 
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PASS  MGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  1952  estimates  provide  for  the  replacement  of  76  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  representing  19  percent  of  the  total  cars  available  to  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  These  replacements  include: 

46  cars  for  the  Marketing  Service  activities;  6  cars  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  related  supply  programs;  21  cars  for  Market 
Inspection  and  related  trust  fund  activities ;  2  cars  for  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Fund  activities,  and  1  cox  for  use  in 
connection  with  activities  conducted  by  the  PMA  Insular  Office  at  Puerto 
Rico . 

The  vehicles  to  be  replaced  will  be  over  6  years  old  or  will  have  been 
operated  more  than  60,000  miles  at  the  time  of  trade-in.  The  number  of 
passenger  vehicles  estimated  to  be  available  in  1952  represents  the 
minimum  reeuired  to  maintain  essential  services  of  the  current  programs 
of  the  Production  ^nd  Marketing  Administration. 
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COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTEOPJTY 
lurpose  Statement 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  act  are:  to  prevent  commodity  price  manipula¬ 
tion  and  corners;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and 
market  information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers  and  other 
users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  manipu¬ 
lative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membersnip  privileges  on  contract 
markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers;  insure  trust-fund  treat¬ 
ment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  tra.ders  and  prevent 
the  misure  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and  -provide  information  to  the  public 
regarding  trading  operations  on  contract  markets. 

The  basic  act  was  designated  as  the  Grain  Eutures  Act  and  conferred  limited 
authority  with  respect  to  futures  trading  in  grains  only.  By  amendment  of 
June  15,  IP36,  its  short-title  designation  was  changed  to  "Commodity  Exchange 
Act”,  its  regulatory  provisions  strengthened  and  extended  to  cotton,  mill- 
feeds,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes ,  and  rice.  By  amendment  of  April  7>  193<3» 
wool  tops  were  added  to  the  commodities  subject  to  the  act;  and  fats  and 
oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal  were 
added  by  the  act  of  October  9»  19^0. 

At  the  present  time  futures  trading  is  conducted  in  19  commodities  on  18 
exchanges.  During  the  1950  fiscal  year  trading  in  all  grain  futures  aggre¬ 
gated  11  billion  bushels  of  which  wheat  accounted  for  4201  million  bushels. 
Trading  in  cotton  futures  aggregated  S2  million  bales.  It  is  estimated  that 
futures  trading  in  all  commodities  amounted  to  32.4  billion  dollars  during 
the  1950  fiscal  ye^r,  nearly  twice  the  v-°lue  of  all  transactions  in  stocks 
a,nd  bonds  on  all  registered  securities  exchanges. 

Federal  supervision  over  futures  trading  is  carried  out  by  licensing  commod¬ 
ity  exchanges,  registering  futures  commission  merchants  Pnd  floor  brokers, 
reviewing  exchange  rules  and  regulations;  compiling,  reviewing  and  releasing 
information  on  futures  trading;  auditing  brokers'  books,  and  records  to 
assure  segregation  of  customers'  funds;  examining  brokers'  financial  state¬ 
ments;  analyzing  and  appraising  futures  trading,  cash-futures  relationships, 
deliverable  supplies,  and  price  movements;  establishing  and  enforcing  limits 
on  speculative  trading;  and  investigating  and  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of 
violations. 

These  functions  are  performed  through  a  central  organization  in  Washington 
and  five  field  offices,  located  in  the  commodity  markets  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Hew  Orleans,  ^nd  Hew  York.  On  November  J>0,  1950  >  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  had  111  employees,  33  whom  were  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  78  in  the  field  offices. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1951  1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$650,000 


$650 ,000 


' 

. 

' 


' 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  and  base  for  1952  *  .................  ... .  $650,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . ... . . . .  . . .  650,000 

Change  . . . . . . . . . . .  . 


SUMMARY  0E  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1952 


Eor  enforcement  of  speculative  limits . . .  +24,350 

Eor  analysis  and  publication  of  reports  on  speculation . .  +23,000 

Eor  additional  trade  practice  surveys  .. .  .0« . ..  •  . . . .  +10,000 

Decrease  due  to  partial  completion  of  establishment  of 

spe  cul  at ive  l.mxts  ........qc... ........ ........ ....... .......  —13, 000 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  certain  procurement  and  leasing 
costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  -44,350 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


» 

1951 

(estimated) 

Increase  or"  decrease 

1952 

(estimated) 

Project 

1950 

GSA 

adjustment 

Other 

1.  Licensing  ... 

2.  Supervision 

$43,215 

$46,000 

-$2,700 

— 

$43,300 

of  futures 

trading  ...... 

287,389 

310,000 

-25,450 

+$47,350(1) 

331,900 

3.  Audits  . 

131,417 

140,500 

-8,100. 

— 

132,400 

4.  Investigations 

105,403 

115,500 

-5,4oo 

+10,000(2) 

120,100 

5.  Establishment 
of  speculative 

-13,000(3) 

limits 

Unobligated 

—  — 

38,000 

-2,700 

22,300 

balance  . 

376 

— 

— 

— 

_  - 

Total  appropria- 

tion  or  esti- 

mate 

567,800 

650,000 

-44,350 

+44,350 

650,000 

INCREASES'  AND  DECREASES 


While  the  Budget  Estimate  for  fiscal  year  1952  is  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  1951  appropriation,  it  reflects  a  decrease  of  $44,350  due  to  provid¬ 
ing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
certain  procurement  and  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropria¬ 
tion  offset  by  a  net  increase  of  $44,350,  as  follows; 

(l)  Increase  of  $47,350  under  the  project  n supervision  of  futures  trading” 

consisting  of: 

( a)  Increase  of  $24,350  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  speculative  limits 

established  in  fiscal  1951: 

Objective:  Establishment  of  speculative  limits  on  soybeans,  eggs,  lard, 
cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil  and  wool  tops  during  fiscal  1951  will 
result  in  an  increased  workload  involving  day-to-day  enforcement  of 
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such  limits.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  resulted  in  an 
influx  of  speculation  in  the  Nation's  commodity  markets  which  greatly 
accentuated,  the  importance  to  the  national  economy  of  the  supervision 
and  restriction  of  such  speculation.  The  principal  means  with  which 
to  deal  with  this  problem  is  the  statutory  authority  for  limitations 
on  the  speculative  trading  and  positions  of'  large  traders.  Such 
limits  have  been  placed  on  cotton  and  grain  and  it  is  expected  that 
limits  will  be  placed  upon  soybeans,  eggs,  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  and  wool  tops  during  the  1951  fiscal  year. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  limits  and  their  value  to  the  Nation's 
economy  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are 
, enforced.  Various  devices  have  been  employed  in  grains  and  cotton  to 
make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  discover  violations  of  such 
limits.  The  two  principal  ones  are  the  use  of  fictitious  names  and 
the  use  of  relatives  or  friends  in  reporting  trading  operations.  When 
such  trading  is  carried  on  through  a  number  of  aliases  or  the  names  of 
friends  or  relatives  and  also  through  a  number  of  different  brokers, 
only  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny  can  such  violations  of  the  law  be 
detected  and  the  purposes  of  the  limitation  effectuated. 

Flan  of  Work;  Commodity  exchange  analysts  (persons  intimately  acquainted 
with  trading  practices  on  the  futures  markets)  will  scrutinize  the 
daily  reports  required  of  every  person  holding  or  controlling  positions 
of  a  specified  amount.  Amounts  prescribed  for  reporting  purposes  are 
smaller  than  limits  on  speculative  trading  and  positions,  and  the  daily 
reports  provide  a  means  for  systematic  scrutiny  of  positions  close  to 
the  speculative  limit  and  quick  detection  of  violations.  In  the  daily 
reports  by  large  traders,  positions  are  classified  as  hedging  or  specu¬ 
lative,  and  examinations  of  books  and  records  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  positions  reported  as  hedging  are  not  in  fact  speculative.  Any 
effort  by  an  individual  or  group  to  exceed  the  limits  by  trading  in 
concert  or  under  fictitious  names  must  also  be  detected  and  prevented. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $23?000  to  provide  for  the  compilation,  analysis,  and  { 

verification  of  classification  of  commodity  futures  trading: 

Objective:  At  the  present  time,  the  trading  of  persons  subject  to  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  act  constitutes  only  about  15  percent  of 
all  trades.  Systematic  collection  of  information  on  the  amount  and 
proportion  of  speculative  and  hedging  trading  and  positions  of  the 
remaining  85  percent  of  the  market  consisting  primarily  of  smaller 
traders  is  essential  for  appraisal  of  the  character  of  trading  in 
futures  markets. 

Plan  of  Work:  Daily  reports  giving  a  breakdown  of  trading  as  between 
speculative  and  hedging  accounts  would  be  required  of  all  exchange 
clearing  members,  and  periodic  reports  on  speculative  and  hedging 
positions  from  all  futures  commission  merchants.  These  reports, 
which  it  is  estimated  would  total  about  250,000  a  year,  would  be  tab¬ 
ulated  on  IBM  equipment  now  available  in  the  CEA  field  offices. 

Analysis  of  the  data  would  provide  a  factual  basis  for  administrative 
action,  and  summary  reports  would  be  published  periodically  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  the  public.  Continuous  comparison  of 
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of  reports  by  large  traders  and  commission  merchants'  reports  of  their 
trading  and  positions,  and  in  some  instances  investigations  of  the 
operations  of  nonreporting  traders  would  he  made  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  fidelity  in  the  classific  tion  hy  commission  merchants  of 
accounts  as  speculative  or  hedging. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $10,000  under  the  project  "investigations1'  to  provide 

for  more  frequent  trade  practice  surveys : 

Objective:  As  one  means  of  reducing  fraud  and  dishonesty  in  the  commodity 
futures  markets,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  has  developed  what  is 
known  as  a  ''trade  practice  survey."  This  is  a  comprehensive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  details  and  manner  of  execution  of  every  transaction  in  a 
selected  commodity  future  on  a  selected  market  for  a  specified  period 
of  time.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  detect  and  take  action  regard¬ 
ing  any  instance  of  illegality  which  may  be  disclosed. 

Plan  of  Work:  Skilled  market  observers  (accountants  and  investigators) 
make  detailed  checks  of  the  course  of  transactions  from  the  purchaser 
through  the  marketing  machinery  and  the  actual  execution  in  the  pit, 
or  ring,  on  out  to  the  seller  on  the  other  side  of  the  transaction. 

Such  examinations  are  made  as  of  certain  selected  days,  usually  when 
volume  of  trading  and  prise  movements  are  abnormal.  Legal  evidence 
of  instances  of  violation  is  collected  and  remedial  action  taken 
through  administrative  procedures  or  criminal  prosecution. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $13,000  due  to  partial  completion  of  establishment  of 

speculative  limits: 

It  is  believed  that  the  $38,000  available  for  fiscal  1951  for  this 
project  will  permit  the  establishment  of  limits  on  speculative  trading 
and  positions  in  soybeans,  eggs,  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 
and  wool  tops.  It  is  anticipated  that  only  $25,000  will  be  required 
for  the  establishment  of  speculative  limits  affecting  additional  com¬ 
modities  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal,  bran,  shorts,  butter, 
and  potatoes  during  fiscal  year  1952,  permitting  a  reduction  of  $13,000 
in  this  item. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Objective  and  Functions:  The  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is  to 
prevent  price  manipulation  and  corners  and  to  insure  fair  practice  and 
honest  dealing  on  commodity  exchanges*  Enforcement  of  the  act  requires 
supervision  of  18  commodity  exchanges  designated  as  "contract  markets," 
Enforcement  is  a  continuous  process  involving: 

1,  Market  designation  and  broker  registration:  (a)  Designation  of 
commodity  exchanges  as  contract  markets j  fb)  annual  registration 
of  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers;  and  (c)  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  exchange  rules  and  regulations, 

2,  Supervision  of  futures  trading:  (a)  Compilation,  audit,  tabula¬ 
tion  and  review  of  trade  reports  and  current  market  analyses; 

(b)  enforcement  of  speculative  limits;  (c)  review  of  market  news 
and  letters;  ( d)  maintenance  of  a  quotation  and  ticker  service; 

(e)  analysis  of  cash  commodity  transactions;  (f)  cooperative 
activities  with  control  committees  of  contract  markets;  (g)  ob¬ 
servance  of  floor  trading;  and  (h)  compilation  and  publication  of 
market  information, 

3,  Prevention  of  misuse  of  customers*  funds:  (a)  Audit  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  records  of  futures  commission  merchants  and  (b)  analysis 
of  brokers’  financial  statements, 

!u  Investigation  and  control  of  trade  practices:  (a)  Investigation 
of  complaints  and  alleged  and  apparent  violations;  (b)  trade 
practice  audits  and  surveys;  (c)  investigation  of  delivery  prac¬ 
tices;  and  ( d)  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tions  in  administrative  hearings  and  judicial  proceedings, 

5*  Establishment  of  speculative  limits:  Fix  such  limits  on  specula¬ 
tive  futures  transactions  and  open  contracts  on  contract  markets 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  diminish,  eliminate  or  prevent  sudden 
or  unreasonable  fluctuations  in  futures  prices, 

•  * 

Recent  Activities: 


FUTURES  TRADING 

Volume  of  trading,-  The  volume  of  futures  trading  supervised  during  the 
1950  fiscal  year showed  mixed  trends,  nine  commodities  recording  in¬ 
creases  and  ten: showing  declines.  Trading  in  wheat  futures  totaled 
h, 301,965,000  bushels,  a  decline  of,  7, percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Trading  in  corn'  futures  totaled  2,013,500,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
55  percent,  but:  trading  in  soybean,  futures,  aggregated  3,613,906,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  135  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Trading 
in  cotton  futures  amounted  to  52,697,000  bales,  compared  with  63,385,000 
bales  during  1959,  Rye  futures  trading  at  581,637,000  bushels  was  up 
more  than  300  percent,  while  trading  in  cottonseed  oil  at  5,535  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  52  percent,  set  a n_  all-time  high  on  CEA  records. 
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The  estimated  dollar  value  of  all  trading  supervised  by  CEA  was 
$32,351,  bb5, 000,  a  decline  of  3  percent  from  the  19 h9  total. 

Reports.-  A  total  of  5*20,000  reports  showing  futures  transactions,  open 
contracts,  or  cash  positions  were  submitted  by  futures  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  large  traders  in  "special  account"  status  during  the  fiscal 
year  195>0,  This  is  a  decrease  of  only  1.5*  percent  under  the  previous 
year,  when  528,000  reports  were  filed. 

Notices  of  delivery.-  There  were  a  total  of  21,660  copies  of  delivery 
notices  submitted  by  clearing  members  during  the  year  for  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  19,695  notices  filed  last 
year.  The  processing  of  the  information  contained  in  each  individual 
notice,  such  as  the  grades  delivered,  the  number  of  transfers,  the  issuer 
and  stopper  is  an  important  but  time  consuming  part  of  the  work  and  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  information  compiled  by  the  CEA  concerning  the 
settlement  of  futures  contracts  by  delivery. 

Transactions  in  futures.-  The  total  number  of  transactions  (purchases 
and  sales  in  terms  of  contract  units)  for  all  commodities  amounted  to 
7,115*000,  a  2.2  percent  decrease  from  the  7,273,000  transactions  last 
year,  and  a  23 .Ii  percent  increase  over  the  10-year  (I9I4O-I19)  average 
of  5,773,000  transactions. 

Special  calls,-  There  were  5  separate  special  "calls"  made  during  the 
year  on  futures  commission  merchants  for  full  details  on  trading  and 
commitments  of  all  traders  in  a  given  market.  These  details  usually 
consisted  of  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  all  accounts  on  the  books 
of  each  broker  as  well  as  the  commitments,  long  or  short,  and  trading 
of  each  account  for  a  given  day  or  specified  period.  These  special 
calls  are  listed  as  follows: 


C  ommodity 

Market 

Type  of  Survey ■ : 

Period  Covered 

Eggs 

Chicago  Mercantile 

Sept.  6,  19 h9 

Exchange  .......... 

Positions  : 

ti 

ii  11  11 

Positions  and  : 

trading,*..  : 

Oct.  6-15,  19 Ji9 

Soybeans 

Chicago. Board  of 

Trade . . 1. 

Positions  and  : 

date  and  price: 

of  acquisition: 

March  27,  1950' 

Soybean  oil 

New  York  Produce 

Exchange  . . 

1! 

March  27,  1950 

Soybeans 

Chicago  Board  of 

June  30,  1950 

Trade  . . . 

Positions  : 

The  information  from  the  two  egg  "calls"  was  utilized  as  part  of  the 
report,  Investigation  of  the  October  19^9  egg  futures  contract  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  The  two  soybean  calls  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  whether  any  "pools"  were  operating  in  the  market  and 
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to  determine  the  extent  of  speculation  and  hedging  positions  in  the 
market.  The  soybean  oil  call  was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  soybean 
call  of  March  27,  1990,  to  see  whether  the 'same  traders  were  operating 
in  the  two  markets. 

Reporting  requirements  relaxed  on  cottonseed  and  soybean  meal,-  The 
amount  fixed  for  reporting  accounts  carried  in  cottonseed  meal  and 
soybean  meal  was  changed  from  1000  tons  in  any  one  future  to  1900 
.tons  since  it  was  determined  that  sufficient  information  for  regulatory 
purposes  would  be  obtained  under  the  higher  reporting  requirement  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  some  traders  from  filing  reports.  This  change 
was  made  effective  on  January  12,  1950* 

MARKETS  AND  BROKERS 


liarkets  and  commodities,-  The  number  of  contract  markets  designated 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  remained  unchanged  at  18,  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  was  authorized  to  trade  in  one  additional  commodity  — 
soybean  oil.  This  exchange  also  adopted  rules  which  provided  for  trad¬ 
ing  in  a  "North  Pacific  Coast"  wheat  futures  contract,  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  other  contract.  Trading  for  future  delivery  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  19  commodities  on  contract  markets,  as  follows: 


Market 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  . 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Chica.go  Open  Board  of  Trade  . . 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade  . . . 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  ....... 

Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange . , 

Memphis  Merchants  Exchange 

Clearing  Association . . 

Milwaukee  Grain  Exchange  . 

Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  . . 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  ...... 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  ..... 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 
Portland  Grain  Exchange  .......... 

St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange . 

San  Francisco  Grain  Exchange  ..... 

Seattle  Grain  Exchange  . . . 

Wool  Associates  of  the  Mew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  . 


Regulated  commodity 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 
lard,  cotton. 

Butter,  eggs,,  potatoes. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 
(No  trading  in  19b9-9o) 

Wheat,  corn,  bran,  shorts. 

(No  trading  in  1999-90) 

Cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  flaxseed. 
Cotton,  cottonseed  oil. 

Cotton, 

Eggs,  potatoes,  rice. 

Cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 

(No  trading  in  19h9~9o) 

(No  trading  in  1999-90) 

(No  trading  in  1999-90) 

Wheat.  , 

Wool  tops. 


Futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers.-  The  number  of  futures 
commission  merchants  registered  during  the  year  declined  from  699  in 
1999  to  628*  in  19 £0,  whereas  the  number  of  floor  brokers  increased  from 
799  in  19 99  to  783  in  1990.  As  of  June  30,  1990,  registered  futures 
commission  merchants  maintained  a  total  of  1792  principal  and  branch 
offices  and  also  had  agents  in  226  offices  other  than  their  own  engaged 
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in  soliciting  or  accepting  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties  for  future  delivery.  They  were  located  in  47  States,  the  Eistrict 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Pico,  and  13  foreign  countries,  • 

Registration  fees,-  Registration  fees  totaling  317,012  were  collected 
from  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers0  These  fees  were 
deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 

Review  of  exchange  rules  and  regulations,-  Continuing  scrutiny  was 
given  to  the  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  all  contract  markets. 

All  proposed  revisions  submitted  to  the  Authority  by  contract  markets 
pursuant  to  requirements  we*re  reviewed  currently  and  necessary  changes 
proposed  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  law, 

AUDITS 

Segregation  audits,-  Hiring  1950  fiscal  year  695  segregation  audits 
were  made  covering  accounts  of  25,768  customers  with  funds  and  credits  ( 
on  deposit  with  futures  commission  merchants  of  593, 768, 000,  While 
many  deviations  from  the  act  and  regulations  were  discovered,  compliance 
by  futures  commission  merchants  is  improving. 

Assistance  in  investigations.-  Hiring  the  year  the  accountants  (who 
compose  a  large  part  of  the  field  technical  staff)  assisted  in  four¬ 
teen  investigations.  These  ranged  in  extent  from  special  investigations 
of  a  single  operator  wrhose  transactions  were  under  scrutiny  to  comprehen¬ 
sive  surveys  of  trading  during  a  specified  period  in  egg,  soybean,  and 
cotton  futures,  -  • •  . 

C  01 PLIANCE  I MVESTI GATI 0NS 

Compliance  and  investigation  work  continued  to  occupy  a  substantial 
part  of  the  time  of  the  CEA  staff.  Thirty-four  complaints  and  investi¬ 
gations  were  received  or  initiated  during  the  year,  Thirt^r  of  them 
had  been  disposed  of  by  the  end  of.  the  year.  Eight  warning  or  procedural" 
letters  wore  issued,  three  administrative  proceedings  initiated,  one 
stipulation  of  compliance  executed,  and  one  report  issued.  In  seventeen 
cases  there  were  no  actionab-le  violations  or  jurisdiction  was  lacking. 


Special  trade  practice  investigations,-  Three  trade  practice  investiga¬ 
tions  were  initiated  and  completed. during  the  fiscal  year  and  one  in¬ 
vestigation  carried  over  from  the  preceding  year  was  completed.  Each 
involved  a  separate  contract-  market  and  each  disclosed  objectionable 
customs  of  trading.  It  was-  als-o  found  in  each  of  these  cases  that  the 
exchange  rules  needed  to  be  corrected  or  revised.  The  officials  of  the 
markets  were  advised  of  the -CEA  findings  and  suggestions.  Corrective 
measures  have  been  taken  by  all  four  exchanges. 


Investigation  of  trading  in  egg  futures,-  Conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Chicago  egg  market  during  October  1949  were  abnormal.  The  governors  of 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  .about  mid-October,  stopped  trading  in 
October  egg  futures  and  fixed  a  settlement  price  for  all  outstanding 
contracts  not  to  be  completed  by  actual  delivery  of  eggs.  Their  action 
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was  to  some  extent 'prompted  by  a  notice  from  CEA  pointing  out  that  an 
apparently  tight  market  situation  existed  and  also  reminding  them  of 
their  obligation  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  prevent  manipula¬ 
tion  of  prices.  Following  the  action  of  the  governors  many  complaints 
were  received- in  this  matter,  most  of  which  came  from  persons  who  were 
either  long  or  short  in  the  market.  An  ..extensive  investigation  was 
made  by  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  and  it  was  found  that  total 
supplies  of  deliverable  eggs  had  been  depleted  to  a  figure  which  was 
relatively  low  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  outstanding  contracts 
for  October  deliver}/,  and  that  most  of  such  purchase  contracts  were  held 
by -a-  relatively  few  firms  and  individuals  whose  combined  buying  program 
and  holdings  suggested  that  the  stage  was  being  set  for  a  "squeeze,” 

The  CEA  report  of  this  investigation  was  ‘released  f. op  publication  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May. 

Criminal  proceedings.-  As  the  result  of  information  furnished  by  the 
•  CEA  -during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  one  Charles  B.  Grady  ?/as  tried 
during  December  - 19 U9  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago 
but  the  jury  was  unable  to  reach  a  verdict.  The  case  was  again  tried 
in  the  same  court  during  January  and  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  The  defendant,  who  was  fined  and 
sentenced  to  jail,  has  appealed,  and  the  ca.se  is  no?/  scheduled  for 
argument  before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  .during  the  October  195>0  term. 

Administrative  proceedings.-  Three  proceedings  were  carried  over  from 
the  preceding  year  and  three  were  initiated  daring  the  year.  Hearings 
have  been  completed  in  all  six  cases.  Two  of  these  cases  have  been 
disposed  of  —  one  by  denial  of  trading  privileges  for  15  days  and 
the  other  by  revocation  of  respondent’s  registration.  Two  cases  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Judicia.1  Officer  of  the  Department  ready  for  his 
decision,  ’while  another  is  held  by  the  Judicial  Officer  a?ra.iting  the 
fixing  of  a  date  for  oral  argument  requested  by  attorneys  for  the 
Government  and  the  respondent.  In'  one  of  these  proceedings  the 
respondents  ?/ere  charged  with  attempting  to  manipulate  the  price  of 
eggs  by  cornering  the  market  in  Chicago  daring  Ibcember  19^7*  The 
hearing  record  is  lengthy  and  the  issues  we re  vigorously  contested. 

The  referee  has  not  released  his  proposed  findings  and  order.  There 
were  no  other  cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 
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FEDERAL  CHOP  I1TSUEAUC3  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was  created  February  l6,  193^  to 
alleviate  the  economic  distress  caused  by  crop  failures  due  to  unavoid¬ 
able  causes.  In  accordance  with  F,‘  LV  268,  approved  August  25,  19^9 » 
all  insurance  programs  are  being  conducted  on  a.  gradual  expansion  basis 
to  develop  the  experience  necessa.ry  to  bperate  successful  national  pro¬ 
grams.  •  '  ’  . 

The  insurance  program  falls  into  two  broad  types  of  coverage;  namely, 
commodity  a.nd  nonet -ary.  Commodity  insurance  guarantees  production  in 
bushels  or  pounds  of  the  commodity,  and  is  being  used  as  the  higher  cover¬ 
age  type  designed  to  provide  protection  approximating  the  investment  in 
the  crop.  Monetary  insurance,  guaranteeing  an  amount  in  dollars,  is  a 
lower  premium  and  lower  coverage  type  offering  protection  for  out-of- 
pocket  costs. 

An  insurance  policy  covering  a  single'  crop  is  used  in  the  greater  number 
of  counties.  The-  Corporation  realizes  that  in  general  farming  areas 
where  farm  income  is  diversified  the  insurance  of  a  single  crop  does  not 
provide  the  most  satisfactory  insurance.  Consequently,  it  has  developed 
a  multiple  crop  insurance  policy  which  will  cover  n,  number  of  crops  com¬ 
bined.  Under- this-. policy  the  coverage  for  all  crops  insured  on  the  farm 
is  combined  and  a  loss  under  the  policy  arises  only  when  the  value  of  the 
total  production  of  the  insured  crops  does  not  equal  the  combined  cover¬ 
age.  The  farmer  benefits  from  the  more  comprehensive  coverage  and  the 
lower  premium' rates  resulting  from  combined  coverage;  the  Corporation 
assumes  less  potential  liability  through  the  greater  spread  of  risk. 

Insurance  is  being  offered  in  crop  year  1951  in  a  total  of  877  counties 
covering  whe at ,  cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  bean,  and  multiple  crops, 

'The  program  will  not  be  expanded  in  1952  because  of  national  defense 
activities . 


Summary  of  Insurance  Operations  and  Changes  in  Capital  a / 


Net  capital  at  beginning  of  year  .... 
Additions  to  capital  during  the  year: • 

Insurance  premiums  . . .. 

Sales  of  wheat  . . . . . 

Interest  and  other  income  . 

Total  capital  available  for 
insurance  operations  during 
year  . . . . . . 

Deductions  from  capital  during  year: 

Insurance  indemnities  . . 

Cost  of  wheat  sold  . 

Adjustment  for  prior  crop  years  ... 
Provision  for  estimated  bad  debts  . 

Total  deductions  from  capital  , . , 

-  *  % 

Net  capital'  'at  end  of  year'.....',.... 


Fiscal  Years 

1950 

1951 

mi 

$32,918,002 

$29,115,626 

$30,515,726 

11,473,765 

4,6S7,26l 

223,234 

14,200,500 

!.  '  "'C, 

22,147,700 

150,000 

•  150,000 

49,302,262 

43,466,126 

52,813,426 

15.609,825 

4,455.279 

64,846 

56,686 

12,879,400 

19.932,900 

71,000 

:  110,700 

20,186,636 

12,950,4)0 

20 ,043 ,600 

$29,115,626  • 

$30,515,726 

$32,769,826 

a/  Data  for  fiscal  years  1951  nnd  1952  do  not  agree  with  the  1952  Budget  but 
are  based  on  estimates  as  of  December  27,  1950  which  were  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal-  Crop  'Insurance  Act. 


The  crop  insurance  programs  are  developed  and  analyzed  mainly  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  office  and  are  administered  in  the  field  through  31  state  offices 
and  through  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Production  arid  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  County  Committees.  Program  accounting  and  contract  servicing 
functions  are  performed  by  the  branch  office  in  Chica,go.  As  'of  November 
30,  1950 ,  the  corporation  employed  465  full-time  employees,  128  of  whom 
are  in  Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field;  and.  540  part-time  field 
employees. 


Appropriated  funds  (Operating 
expenses) 


Estimated, 

1951 


Budget 


estimate , 
1952 


$7,095*625 


$8, 200 ,000 
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Operating;  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  . .  $7,204,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  section  1214 © . ,..©••©•  •  -108,000 

Activities  transferred  in  1952  estimates  to  ’’Operating  expenses, 

General  Services  Administration”  for  operation  and  maintenance 

of  "buildings  •.©.••.••••©...•••••••©•• . . ©  •»•.»«••*•••• .  —375 

Base  for  1952  .•©••.*•••'•••  •••••o  .  7,095,625 

Budget  Estimato,  1952  8,200,000 

Increase,  1952  •  ««©•. .•*••©••••©©©.» •.©•••••©•©••*©•©*©••••♦*•©©•  +1 ,  104 , 57 5 


SUMMARY  CE  INCREASES  AND  DEGREASES,  1952 

Eor  servicing,  collecting  premiums,  and  inspecting  growing 
crops  and  adjusting  losses  on  the  127,000  contract  increase 
in  ,  crop  year  1951  ©•••©•♦.•■■••©•©©©•••©®o*®©®®©'®®'©,»®.  ’’”1, 400 ,625 

Decrease  resulting  £rom  completion,  of  actuarial  work  in  new  .  • 

counties  added  1 0  the  1951  program  ©...©.««©•©•«'  ©••#'©.-© —67,825 
Decrease  in  commissions  resulting  from  selling  continuous 
.  .coni  me  t  s  ©  •©  •©  ©  ©  •  ©•  .©  ©  ®©  ©  ©  ©-  ©  •  ©  ©.©©-©  ©  •  ©  ©  ©  ©  «©  ©  ©■.©  ■«  ■. ©  ©  «■©..»©..  1 5 1 , 600 

Decrease  due  . to  providing  a  di rect  appropriation  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain,  procurement 
and  leasing,  costs- .previously  paid  .from -this  appropriation  ,  ©  +76,825 


.  PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project/ 


r  ■*» 


Increase  or  decrease 


GSA 

■  ;  Adjustment ; 


Other’ 


.  1952 

(estimated) 


i 


.©■-*  .  ; 


» 


1*  Insurance  and 
actuarial  structure 
2.  Contract  sales 
and  servicing  .*... 

3*  Commissions  . . 

4.  Premium  collec- 


$804,114;  $1,034,225;  -$9,760;  -$67,825(1);  $956,640 


:  1,916, 76  V; 
;  57S, 939; 


2,745,000; 

....831*200; 


-33,650*  +562,125(2) 
v~.vt  -151,600(3) 


tions 


*  #•  *  *  ♦  •  *  1 


5©  Crop  inspections, 
and  loss ‘adjust¬ 
ments  •  *©•©•©  •  ©.©««« 
Unobligated  "balance  . 

Total  available.  ... 
Transfer  in  1952 
Estimates  to:  ,, 
’’Operating  ex¬ 
penses,  General 
Services  Admin¬ 
istration”  .... 
Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  1214 


1  -518,798;  .809,300:  ;-U,l4o.:  +291,365(4) 

•  »  .  •  *  .  .  .  *  .x  *  . 

*  »  «  0 

:l. 085,9.35?  1,675,900:  -22,275.!-  ..+527,135(5) 

:  218,057:  -  -  ~Y 

;5 , 122 , 627 ; 


3^293,475 

679,600 

1,089,525 

2,186,760 


7,095,625":  -7  6, 825: +1,181, 200 


8,200,000 


+373; 


+375; 

+108,000; 


Total  appropriation 
or  estimate 


:5, 123, 000:  7,204,000; 
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IF CREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase ,qf g$l, 181, 200  In  this  item  for  1952  is  composed  of  the 
following:  . . . t  ’  *  ’  '  ‘ '  * '  -  * ' v .  r 

(l)  .  Decrease,  of  $67:» 825  under,  the  project.  11  Insurance  and  actuarial  struc¬ 

ture^  due  to.  .completing  the  actuarial' work  in  the  new  counties  added  to  ■ 
the  program  in  .19,51*  ‘  * . v 

'  '  ‘  *•■•...  ,  ■  "  i  ,  -  . 

;  '•  •  . . . . 

B&sio  -Actuarial  .fork:  Completed:-  -The-  .haste  .actuarial1  work  'required  to 

set  up  rates  and  coverages  ‘'for  the  ‘877  .couples  ’in  the  1951  crop  year 
program  has  been  completed.  Since  the  only  new  courfties'to  be  added 
to  the  1952  crop  insurance  program. will  be.  replacements  of  previously 
active  counties  that  can  no  longer  qualify,  no  funds  will  be  required 
for  new  survey  work.  After  a  program,  has  been  developed  and  installed 
in  a  .county,  operations' are  carefully  wat.ched  and,"  whenever  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  programs  'sire  -revised  tQ  reflect  changes  in  needs  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  operations.  •  *  >  $  *  ••  \*  *  *  ’ '  *  * 

Re survey  Fork  oh  a  Contractual  Basis:  .  Much  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  resurvey' of ‘ actuarial, structures  is  a  contractual  nature, 
to  furnish  (l).  county  surveys  that  will" enable-  the-  corporation  to  . 
adjust  rates,  and  .coverages  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved  and  ..... 
(2)  adequate  cost  of  production  and  farming  practice  data-in  order  to 
avoid  offering  insurance  coverage  in  excess  of  the  farmer’s  investment 
in  the  crop.  The  actuarial  data  must  be  constantly  reviewed  and  refined 
to  keep  insurance  liability  in  line  with  cultural  practices  currently 
,  being  carried  out.  The  Corporation*  s  policy  is  to  completely  review 
and  .rework  coverages  and  rates  for  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
counties  in  the  program  each  year.  Two  hundred  counties  are  scheduled 
for  .resurvey  work  in  1952* 

The :contracts  for 'reworking  of  assembled, data  on  counties  already  in  - 
,the; program  and  surveys  of  counties  to  replace  those  not  qualifying . 
are-  made  with  the’PMAr County: Committees, .  .. 

•  In  addition--  to  the  contractual  work,  the*  Corporation- maintains  a-,  field 
underwriting  staff  to  supervise  county  underwriting  activities*  >  *  - 

,  The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  as  follows:  r 

*  :  v  Fiscal  Year  i951- -Fiscal  ‘Year  - 1952 . .  • 

Ave.'No*,  ..  ..Aye,.  Fo,:-  - 

Activity  Cost;  Cos.  Cost.  Dost  Cos. '  •  •  Cost  Decrease 

lf  County  survey  work  $500  348  $174,000  $500  200  $100,000'  -$74,000  a/ 

2,  Cost  of  production  •  ,  ’  '  :  • 

and  farming  prac-  ;  ,  : 

tice  data  >  118,000  118,000  •  -  - 

3,  Program  development 

and  rate  structure  -f  7-42,225  '738,640  —3 » 5^5  - 

Total  cost  ........  1703^,225  ;  ■  -  956,640  -77,5&'5 

a /  Represents  total  decrease  after  taking  into  effect  reduction  due  to 
transfer  of  certain  leasing  and  procurement  functions  to  General 
Services  Administration,  as  reflected  in  the  project  statement. 
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(2)  Increase  of  8582,125  the  project  "Contract  sales  and  servicing11 

to  service  the  127 t 000  contract  increase  in  crop  year  1951* 

Sales  Campaigns  In  577  Counties:  Although  the  insurance  program  will 
not  he  extended  to  additional  counties  in  1952,  sales  campaigns  will  he 
conducted  in  the  currently  a.ctive  877  counties  to  increase  participation 
and  -thereby  improve  insurance  experience.  Participation  levels  now 
range  from  l6  to  46  percent  with  an  over-all  participation  rate  of 
approximately. 26  percent.  Participation  hy  commodity  is  as  follows: 


Commodity 


1950  Crop  Year 

Participation  Rate 


Wheat 
PI  ax 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Corn 
•  Beans 

Multiple  Crop 
All  programs 


21.0 

34.3 

28,6 

45.9 

16.5 

19.7 

21.6 

25.7 


The  Corporation  desires  to  improve  its  insurance  base  and  operations  by 
including-  in  the  program  as  large  a  majority  of  the  eligible  farmers  as 
possible.  ‘  ’  n.  " 

PMA  County  Committees  Perform  Large  Part  of  Sales  and  Service  Work: 

Sales  plans  are  developed  and  directed  by  the  Washington  and  State 
offices.  The  program  at  the  county  level  is  conducted  by  the  PMA  County 
Committees  on  a  contractual  basis.  The  Committees  conduct  the  sales 
campaigns,  and  transmit  applications  to  the  Corporation's  state  offices. 
After  their  acceptance  by  the  state  director,  policies  are  issued  and 
the  applications  are  forwarded  to  the  branch  office  where  premium  and 
indemnity  accounts  and  statistical  data  are  maintained.  The  collection 
of  acreage  reports  and  general  servicing  of  contracts  are  performed  by 
the  County  Committees.  A  fee  is  paid  the  Committees  for  each  contract 
in  force.  ITo  fee  is  paid  the 'first  year  of  the  contract  since  commis¬ 
sions  .cover;  service  costs  for  that  year. 

The  estimated  cost  and  workload  are  as  follows: 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  $151,600  under  the  project  ’’Commissions11  due  to  the  sell¬ 

ing  of  continuous  contracts  in  previous  crop  years, 

dumber  of  Qontracts  In  Each  County  Inqreaseq;  Even  though  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  selling  continuous  type  contracts,  ’approximately  25  percent  have 
been  cancelled  each  year  either  by  the  farmer  or  by  the  Corporation 
because  of  non-payment  of  premiums  or  failure  to  conform  to  prescribed 
farming  practices.  The  195$  crop  year  cancellation  rate  of  19^-9  con¬ 
tinuous  contracts  by  commodity  is  as  follows; 


Commo dity 

Cancellation  Rate 

Wheat 

12 

Cotton 

.  47 

Elax 

20 

Corn 

18 

Tobacco 

31 

Continuous  contracts  for  beans  and  multiple  crop 
were  first  sold  in  crop  year  1950. 

These  cancellations  must  be  offset  by  additional  sales  if  an  adequate 
participation  level  is  to  be  maintained.  Thi,s .  pie  an  s  that  of  the  434,300 
contracts  in  force  in  1951  approximately  117,400  will  be  cancelled  and 
will  be  replaced  by  new  policy  holders. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Corporation  desires  to  improve  its  insurance 
base  and  operations  by  including  in  the  program  a's  large  a  majority  of 
the  eligible  farmers  as  possible.  By  selling  continuous  contracts, 
the  Corporation  is  able  to  spend  more  effort  in  explaining  and  selling 
the  program  to  non-participating  farmers  and  thus  increase  the  county 
participating  levels.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  52,500  new 
contracts  will  be  sold  in  1952  in  the  877  counties  in  the  1951  program. 
This  gives  a  total  estimated  sales  in  1952  of  169,900  contracts. 

Agents  Work  on  a  Commission  Basis;  Sales  agents  are  employed  by  the 
PMA  County  Committees  and  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis.  Commission 
costs,  consisting  of  a  $1.50  flat  rate  plus  approximately  3  percent  of 
the  premium,  vary  from  a  minimum  of  $2.00  to  about  $45.00  per  contract. 
The  average  cost  is  approximately  $4.00. 


Sales  Spramary  "by  Comnodity 
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(4)  An  increase  of  §231,365  under  the  , project  ’’Premium  Collections”  to 

collect  a  $7,815,900  increase  in  premiums  over  1951 » 

Larger  Volume  of-  Premiums  to  Collect:  The  premiums-  on  contracts  in 
force  for  -  crop  year  19*51  will  be’  collected  in  fiscal  year  19 52.  The 
expansion-  of  the  program  in  1951  is  estimated  to  increase  the  premium 
collection-  workload  from  307,300  collections  in  1951  to  434,300  in  1952. 

FMA  County  Coxnmittees  and  Corporation  Collectors  Receive  Premiums :  Th e 
Corporation  contracts  with  the  PMA  County  Committees  to  collect  premi^- 
ums  on- a  sliding  scale  basis.  /This  scale  ranges  from  50  cents  per  prem- 
ium-if  less  than  80  percent  Of  .total  premiums  are  collected  to  $1.00' 
per  premium  if  over  98  percent  are  collected.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  all  Committees  do  not  earn  the  maximum  rate  because  many  of  them 
do  not  collect  the  required, percentage.  Collection  contracts  terminate 
on  April -30  of  each' year.  After  that  date,  the  Corporation  sends  out- 
collectors  and,  in  some. cases,  must  resort  to  legal  action.  Because  of 
|  the  additional  expense  involved  in  collecting  past  due  accounts,  the 

Corporation-  estimates  that  on  the  average  direct  collections  cost  $1.00 
per  premium. 

Field  Offices  Process  and  Account  for  Collections:  The  branch  office 
in  Chicago  prepares  premium  notices,  based  on  the  acreage  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  insured.  After  the  premiums  are  collected,  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  branch  office  for  deposit  and  credit  to  the  insured's 
account.  Statements  of  account  are  prepared  periodically  and  sent  to 
the  state  office  for  collection  of  the  account.  The  branch  office  also 
furnishes  certified  copies  of  documents  required  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  court  actions.  -  * 

The  estimated  workload  and  post  are  as  follows: 

Item  Fiscal  Year  1951  Fiscal  Year  1952  Increase  a/ 

)  Contract  Workload  307,300  434,300  .  +127,000 

;  :  X  =  - - - ^  i:.~ — 

Ave.Cost  Total  Cost  Ave .Cost  Total  Cost 

Contractual  cost  ..  $1.00  $307,300  $1.00  $434,300  +$12.7,000. 

Servicing  cost  .....  1.63  502,000  1.50  655,225  +153,225 

Total  cost' .  $2.63  "  $809,300  $2.50  $1,089,525  +$280,225 

a/  Represents  net  increase,  after  taking  into  effect  redqctipn  .due  .to 
transfer  of  -certain  leasing  and  procurement  function's  to  General  ' 
Services  Administration,,  as  reflected,  in  the  project,  .statement. 

The  decrease  in  the  unit  cost  of  servicing  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  workload  does  not  require  a  corresponding  increase  in 
cost.  Only  clerical  personnel  are  added;  number  pf  supervisors  and 
some  fixed  costs  remain  virtually  unchanged, 
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(5)  An  increase  of:  $527,135  the  project  HCrop  Inspections  and  Loss 

Adjustments'*  to  serfri.ee'  a 127 ,000  increase  in  contract  workload, 

Increased  Inspection  and  toss  Adjustment-  Services-  Required  by  Larger 

Vol-upie  of  Contracts:  'The  Corporation  performs  crop  inspection  arid  loss 
adjustment  services  fo'r  most' contracts  in  force.  These,  services  for 
the  contracts  in  force  in’ crop  year  1951  will  he  perf ormed’  iji  the  main 
iiU  the.  d-952.,. fiscal  year.  The  1952  workload  is  estimated  to  he  increased 
127,000  Over  1951 v:.  :  ;  ••  ..  ..  .. 

Crop  Insurance,  Agents' Perform  Local  Work:  Crop -.inspection  and  loss 
adjustment  activities  are  performed  hy  temporary  loss  .adjustment... person¬ 
nel  employed  hy  the  Corporation.  In  addition  to  the  final  adjustment  of 
actual  losses/  these  activities  OOver  early  losses  which  require  inspec¬ 
tion  hy  an  agent  even  though  it'often  develops -after. harvest, that  produc¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  to  make  payment  of  .an  indemnity  unnecessary.  In  other 
cases  loss  claims  submitted  hy  farmers-  do  not.  develop  into  insured  losses 
under  the  contract,  after  a  check’ by  an  agent.  .The  Corporation  also 
requires  inspection  of  growihg  crops  to  check  conformance,  with  approved 
farming  practices. 

Claims  Involve  Much  Service  Work;  Loss,  claim  and, inspection  reports 
are  submitted  to  the  state' director  by  the  loss  adjuster.  After  a 
thorough 'review  of  the  claim,  the  director  either  approves  or  rejects 
the  claim  or  requests  additional  information.  This. may  involve  con¬ 
siderable  personal  contact  or  letter  'writing.  Approved  claims  are  sent 
to  the  branch  office  where  they  are  checked  against  the  contract  provi¬ 
sions  and,  if  found  in  order,  are  paid. 

Occasionally  fraudulent  claims  are  paid  which  require  much  work  in 
securing  refunds.  Sometimes  legal  action  is  necessary.  Also  there 
are  problem  cases  which  are  forwarded  to  the  Washington  office  for 
settlement.  The  Washington  office  also  conducts  special  investigations 
and  handles  cases  involving  litigation. 

The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  195^  Fiscal  Year  1952  Increase  a / 

Contract  Workload  307,300  434, 300’ "■  *127,000 

•  Ave.Cost  Total  Cost  Ave.Cost  Total  Cost 

-  ■  ■  ■  — -  7 = — V—7—  - : - — 

$3.00  $921v900  $3.00  $1,302,900  +$381,000 

*  -  '  ■  , 

2.45  75MOO  2.00  877,860  4123,860 

, . T otal ; cost  ......  $5.45  $1,675,900  $5.00  $2, 180, ‘.7 60  ;  4-$504,860 

,  ■  <  .  -  ■  ,  . , 

a /  Represents  net  increase  after  taking  into  effect  reductions'  due  to 

transfer  of  certain  leasing  and  procurement  functions  to  General 
Services  Administration,  as  reflected  in  the  project  statement. 


Inspection  and  loss 
work  ». 

Servicing  and  Special 
.  case  work  ......... 
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The  inspection  and  loss  work  costs  are  the  direct  costs  of  agents  per¬ 
forming  this  work.  Cost  of  training,  supervising,  and  spot  checking 
agents  id  included  in  servicing  activities.  Total  direct  costs  move 
proportionately  with  the  workload  while  the  servicing  costs  do  not, 
additional  volume  "being  handled  without  a  proportionate  increase  in 
supervisory  help* 


► 


■' 

. . 

.  ' 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  crop  insurance  program  being  offered  in  1951  is  basically  the 
same  as  that  offered  in  19h 9  and  1950.  It  is  being  extended  to 
cover  approximately  877  counties.  There  follows  statistical  aata 
by  commodities  for  the  first  three  crop  years  under  the  new  experi¬ 
mental  program  authorized  by  b.  L.  268, (  8lst  Congress,  approved 
August  25,  19h9.  The  data  on  the  1950  crop  year  is  on  an  estimated 
basis. 

WHEAT  ' 


19  hQ 

Crop  Year 

•/Item 

1  t  _ _  r 

I9h9 

1950 

Number  of  states . 

2k 

2h 

2h 

Number  of  counties . 

200 

199 

238 

Number  of  contracts . 

8]4,990 

58,881 

8h,912 

Percentage  of  eligible 
farmers  insured . . . 

37 

21 

21 

Number  of'  indemnities .. . 

10, oho 

17,832 

12,7h5 

Premiums . 

$8,582  ,i98h 

$7,h86,h65 

$8 , 3h2 , 000 

Indemnities . . . 

$5,009,031 

$ll,320,0h7 

$h, 263,900 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)■.. 

$3,573,953 

-$3,833,582 

$h, 078, 100 

Loss  ratio . .  . 

•  58 

1.51 

•  51 

* 

COTTON  ' 

Crop  Ye 

ar 

Item 

.4—  ... 

19h8 

19h9 

1950 

Number  of  states . 

lh 

13 

12 

Number  of  counties . 

53 

52 

80 

Number  of  contracts . 

19,h79 

26,667 

6h,265 

Percentage  of  eligible 
farmers  insured . 

13 

16 

29 

Number  of  indemnities... 

2,619 

9,522 

_ 

Premiums . 

$l,hli,556 

$1,583,692 

$l,902,h00 

Indemnities . 

$602,379 

$3,112,623 

$5,707,200 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-).. 

$809,177 

'  -  1,528,931 

-$3,80h,800 

Loss  ratio . 

.$3 

1.97 

3.00 
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FLAX 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1958 

1959 

1950 

Number  of  states.. . 

6 

6 

5 

Number  of  counties . 

58 

58 

58 

Number  of  contracts..... 

16,782 

19,267 

20,860 

Percentage  of  eligible 
farmers  insured . 

35 

h0 

3k 

Number  of  indemnities... 

1,932 

2,600 

- 

Premiums . 

$1,556,806 

$883,517 

$50U,200 

Indemnities . . 

$795,096 

$552,821 

$285,700 

Surplus  or  deficit 

$751,710 

$350,696 

$219,500 

Loss  ratio . 

.51 

.61 

.56 

CORN1  ‘ 

Crop  Year 


Item 

1988 

1959 

1950 

Number  of  states  . 

13 

13 

15 

Number  of  counties . 

36 

55 

73 

Number  of  contracts . 

15,115 

19,607 

32,388 

Percentage’ of  eligible 
farmers  insured. ...... 

20 

19 

17 

Number  of  indemnities... 

310 

557 

— 

Premiums . 

$535,259 

$586,952 

$735,200 

Indemnities . 

$75,398 

$95,681 

$5oi,ooo 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-).. 

$360,851 

$592,261 

$233,200 

Loss  ratio. . . 

.17 

.16 

.68 

TOBACCO 


Crop  Year 


item 

1958' 

1959 

1950 

Number  of  states . 

12'  ' 

"12 

12 

Number  of  counties . 

32 

35 

52 

Number  of  contracts . 

31,605 

35,023 

71,963 

Percentage  of  eligible 
farmers  insured . . 

35 

29 

56 

Number  of  indemnities... 

1,929 

3,659 

- 

Premiums . 

$655,775 

$751,1 53 

$1,575,600 

Indemnities . 

$285,657 

$590,972 

$853,500 

Surplus  or  deficit 

$371,117 

$250,181 

$631,100 

Loss  ratio . . 

.53 

.66 

.57 
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MULTIPLE  CROPS 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1963 

1969 

1950 

Number  of  states . . 

'  2 

5 

27 

Number  of  counties . 

2 

7 

55 

Number  of  contracts . 

71U 

2,722 

27,732 

Percentage  "of  eligible 

farmers  insured. . 

16 

19 

22 

Number  of  indemnities... 

11 

111 

- 

Premiums . . . 

v23,766 

'  6136,678 

61,268,700 

Indemnities . 

51,387 

.  022,169 

sp670 , 600 

Surplus  or  aeficit  (-)*. 

622,379 

8116,529 

6798,300 

Loss  ratio . .  . . 

'  .06 

.16 

.37 

BEANS 

Crop  Year 

Item 

1968 

1969 

1950 

Number  of  states . 

6 

6 

8 

Number  of  counties . 

6 

9 

18 

Number  of  contracts ; . . . . 

1,666 

2,909 

5,137 

Percentage  of  eligible 

•farmers  insured . . 

26 

29 

20 

Number  of  inaemnities... 

76 

326 

— 

Premiums . . 

032,396 

■095,150 

0105,700 

Indemnities . ■ 

09, 338 

061,952 

0107,300 

Subplus  or  deficit  (-).. 

523,058 

033,198 

-01,600 

Loss  ratio . 

.29 

.65 

1.02 

SUMMARY 


Crop  Year 

Item  '  1968  19U9  1950 


Number  of  states .  Uo  60  UO 

Number  of  'counties,. .... .  375  3 96  62k 

Number  of  contracts .  •  169,12 9  165,076  307,257 

Number  of  inaemnities. . . .  16,917  3U, 595 

Premiums . V _ 512,688,531  611,513,597  016,331,800 

Indemnities .  66,776,286  015,665,265  612,178,000 

Surplus  or  aeficit  (-)..  Si 912,265  -06,131,668  Si  153,800 

Loss  ratio .  .53  1.35  .85 
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Farm  Classification  Reduces  Insurance  Risk 

Beginning  with  crop  year  19l9  the  Corporation  aaoptea  a  policy  of 
declaring  as  uninsurable  certain  lands  and  farmers  using  unacceptable 
farming  practices.  This  was  done  to  remove  the  unreasonable  risks 
and  improve  the  stability  of  the  insurance  program.  A  summary  of 
this  activity  follows: 


Commodity 

by  Year 

No.  of 
Counties 

Total 

Acres 

Uninsurable:  Percent 

Acres  :Uninsurable 

Ineligible 

Producers 

BEANS 

1950  ' 

18 

•  3,113,661 

Il3,9l2:  U.6 

89 

1 9l9  * 

9  1 

1,859,001 

11, bOO :  2 .  b 

55 

CORN 

1950 

72 

21,621,711 

970,920:  3.9 

337 

19l9 

16 

15,817,851 

811,920:  5-3 

311 

COTTON 

1950 

80 

5,370,501 

310,370:  5.8 

3,093 

19l9 

51 

3,792,580 

'  278,007:  7.3 

1,310 

FLAX 

1950 

63 

3,706,688 

17,379:  1.3 

989 

19b9 

18 

3,175,235 

39,170:  1.2 

1,005 

MULTIPLE  CROP 
1950 

55 

12,081,556 

1+65 , 352  *  3.9 

8  la 

19l9 

7 

1,985,286 

50,668:  2.6 

ll2 

TOBACCO 

1950 

52 

731,188 

18,038:  2.5 

it,  137 

19l9 

35 

601,328 

12,217:  2.0 

1,818 

WHEAT 

1950 

283 

i  3l, 779, 979 

851,558:  2.1+ 

2,960 

19l9 

205 

23,517,161 

596,859:  2.5 

2,317 

ALL  COMMODITIES 
1950 

623 

81,111,290 

* 

'  2,808,059:  3.3 

12,116 

19l9 

lOl 

’  50,751,715 

1,863,21+1:  3.7 

7,021 
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Premium  Collection  Program  Progress:  lien  the  national  program  was 
curtailed  at  the  eric,  of  the  19 4 7  crop  year,  a  large  volume  of 
premiums  were  due  from  counties  where  the  insurance  program  could 
no  longer  be  offeree..  3y  using  collectors  ano  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Department  anc  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  Corporation  was  able  to  reduce  the  19h7  and  prior 
crop  year  balances  clue  by  v831,998  auring  fiscal  year  1950.  The 
June  30,  1950  status  of  all  crop  year  balances  is  as  follows : 


Outstanding  Accounts 


Cbofr  Teai* 


Dumber 


Amount 


Percent 


19U2 
19U3 
19U5 
19U6 
19U7 
19U8 
1 9h9 


2,U76  $  60,799  .b 
b,027  1U6,600  *8 
3,812  125,355  1.3 
6,702  U96,U96  1.5 
23,056  1,789,95U  h.h 
5,552  338,656  2.7 
12,355  633, 5U6  5.5 


/ 


j 


/ 


-v' 


< 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
7037  of  May  11,  1935  to  make  loans  for  the  extension  of  central  station 
electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  The  agency  was  continued  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  approved  May  20,  1936  and  became  a  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  effective  July  1,  1939 *  Reorganization  Plan 

II.  By  June  JO,  1950  SEA  borrowers  had  extended  central  station  electric 
service  to  3 » 251 *7^7  farms  and  other  rural  consumers.  As  of  the  same  date, 
the  annual  electrified  farm  survey  indicated  that  REA  borrowers,  commercial 
power  companies,  municipalities  and  other  distributors  had  extended  service 
to  5,053,676  or  86.3  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States.  The  remain¬ 
ing  farms  and  the  rural  non-farm  establishments  that  are  still  unserved 
represent  an  increasingly  difficult  job  ahead.  In  addition,  the  provision 
of  adequate  low-cost  power  supplies  and  technical  and  operating  guidance 
to  more  than  1,000  borrowers  involves  numerous  expanding  responsibilities. 

Loans  for  construction  of  electric  facilities  are  self-liquidating  within 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  35  years,  and  they  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent.  Loans  for  consumer  facilities  are  also  at  2  percent  interest 
but  for  shorter  periods. 

The  principal  borrowers  of  this  Administration  are  cooperative  associations 
formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  electricity  available  in  rural 
areas.  The  Administration  gives  technical  review  and  approval  to  construc¬ 
tion  plans  and  approves  the  completed  construction  of  the  electric  systems. 
Selective  guidance  and  assistance  on  business  management  matters  are  rendered 
t’o  borrowers  where  necessary.  Periodic  audits  are  made  of  the  records  of  all 
borrowers  except  those  which  have  attained  a  certain  financial  status.  These 
latter  are  required  to  engage  public  accountants  for  this  purpose. 

On  October  28,  1949,  the  Administration  was  authorized  to  make  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  telephone  facilities  in 
rural  areas.  These  loans  axe  authorized  to  be  ma.de  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  electrification  loans. 

When  the  telephone  program  was  initiated,  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  telephone  service,  nnd  much  of  this  service 
was  of  very  unsatisfactory  quality.  During  the  six  months  period  after 
application  forms  were  available,  REA  received  a  total  of  4s6  applications, 
principally  from  existing  companies,  representing  4l  states  and  Alaska, 
in  the  amount  of  $57 ,458,110.  These  would  provide  service  to  an  estimated 
143,290  new  rural  subscribers  and  improve  service  to  Il6,l44  present  rural 
subscribers . 

Loan  applications  in  the  telephone  program  are  received  from  many  types  of 
organizations  operating  under  all  conditions,  ranging  from  family  enter¬ 
prises  to  sizeable  business  corporations.  Analysis  of  an  application 
usually  requires  field  appraisal  to  determine  the  physical  value  of  the 
existing  plant,  °nd  an  analysis  of  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  system, 
past  and  prospective.  Experience  indicates  that  appraisal  of  telephone 
loan  applications  is  therefore  usually  more  complex  than  the  appraisal  of 
electrification  loan  applications. 
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The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  no  field  offices.  Relations 
with  borrowers  are  maintained  primarily  through  regional  offices  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  a  staff  of  full-time  field  employees  working  directly  with  the 
borrowers. 

The  Rural  -Electrification  Administration  on  November  J>0 ,  1950  had  1,312 
full-time  employees,  9^4  of  whom  we re  in  Washington  Departmental  service 
and  the  balance  in  the  field  service. 
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SURAL  SLSCTRIEICAH  OH  AIM  I UI  STRATI  OH 
Summary  of  Appropriations,  1551  and  Esti nates ,  1952 


Item 

Total  esti-  :  Budget  :  Increase  (+) 

mated  avail-:  estimates,  J  or 

able,  1951  *  1952  :  decrease  (-) 

Loans: 

Rural  electrification  . . . 

Rural  telephone  ... ....... ........... 

Administrative  expenses  . . . „.0 

Total  ......ft....... 

•  t 

•  • 

•  * 

•  © 

$233 » 573 , 500: $100 , 000, 000:-$iS3 , 573 , 500 
13,^26,500:  9,000,000s  -4,426,500 

3,421,350:  3,500,000:  +72,650 

305,421,350:  117,500,000:  -137,921.350 

%  » 

•  • 

297,000,000:  109,000,000:  -133^000,000 

Doduct  authorization  to  borrow  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  • 

Total  direct  annual 

appropriation  . . . . 

•  • 

3; 421 ,350:  3,500,000:  +73,650 

Loans 


SI  petrification  Program 

Appropriation  Act,  1951  (authorization  to  borrow  from  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury)  . . . . . . . 1 /  $350 , 000, 000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  121 4  „ . ............  66,426,500 

Base  for  1552  . . .  233,573,500 

Budget  Estimate  for  1952  . . .  100,0° 0,000 

Decrease  in  loan  authorization  . . . .<>.2/  -123 >573 >500 


l/  Does  not  include  contingent  authorization. 

2 /  Due  to  carryover  balances  to  be  utilized  in  1951  and  1952,  a  $300,000,000 
loan  program  is  planned  in  1951  and  a  $220,000,000  loan  program  is  planned 
in  1952;  therefore  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  only  $30,000,000  on  an 
available  funds  basis  in  the  loan  xorogram  for  1952. 

Telephone  Program 

Appropriation  Act,  1951  (authorization  to  borrow  from  Secretary 


of  Treasury  )  . . .  332,500,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  .  Section  1214  ..... . .  19,073,500 

Base  for  1952  . . . . . . . . .  13,426, 500 

Budget  Estimate  for  1952  . . . . . . . .  9,000,000 

Decrease  in  loan  authorization . . . 3/  -4,426,500 


3/  Due  to  carryover  balances  to  be  utilizod  in  1951  and  1952,  a  $30,000,000 
loan  program  is  planned  in  1951  and  a  014,000,000  loan  program  is  planned 
in  1952;  therefore  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  $16,000,000  on  an  available 
funds  basis  in  the  loan  program  for  1952. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  . . . . .  $8,550,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1214  . .  128,250 

Activities  transferred  in  1952  estimates  to  "Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office,  of  Information"  for  distribution  of  motion 

pi  cture  s  . . . . . . .  -400 

Base  for  1952  ........... . * . . .  8,421,350 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . .  8,500 >000 

Increase  . . ....... . . .  +7 8 , 65O 


SUMMARY  OP  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1952 
(On  basis  of  planned  loan  program) •  • 

Electrification  Program 

Loans:  '  ' 

Reduction  in  level  of  loan  program  . .*...-80,000,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses:  . 

Decrease  in  loan  analysis  and  system  development  and  ' 
engineering  and  technical  standardization  work'.mad'e  .pos¬ 
sible  by  reduction  in  loan  and  construction  programs  ...  -188,292 

For  management  advisory  activities  in  order  to  give  in¬ 
creased  management  assistance  to  borrowers  having  partic¬ 
ular  need  and  to  train  local  boards  of  directors  and  ■. 

managers  so  that  they  can  assume  the  greater  responsibi¬ 
lities  that  come  as  cooperatives  move  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  stage  to  a. mature  operating  condition  ...... .  +83,509 

For  loan  auditing,  collecting  and  accounting  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  staff  for  field  audits  and  to  give  nec- 
.  essary  accounting  advice  and  assistance  to  borrowers  ...  +87,233 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain  procurement 
and  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  -4,200 
Telephone  Program 
Loans : 

Reduction  in  level  of  loan  program . . . . -16,000,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Decrease  in  lean  analysis  and  system  development  made 

possible  by  reduction  in  the  loan  program  . . .  -202,562 

A  net  increase  resulting  from  a  decrease  of  $33,083  for 
engineering  and  technical  standards  work  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  construction  program,  and  an  increase  of 
$150,000  for  .cont-r actual  research  work  .................  +117,267 

For  management  -advisory  activities  for  borrowers  operating 
REA-financed  facilities  whose  numbers  will  be  greatly 

increased  .over  1951  . . a..» . .  +77,091 

For  loan  auditing,  collecting  and  accounting  services  for 
increasing  numbers  of  borrowers  who  will  have  entered 

into  physical  construction  . . .  +109,404 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain  procurement 
and  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  -800 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  planned  loan  program) 


- j-Iner ease  •  or  •  doorcase 


Proj  oct 

T:.i950  : 

1951'  :  &3A 

(.estimated)  JAdjust- 
:  ment 

Other 

1352 

( estimated) 

Loan  Authorization: 

• 

Rural  cloctrifi- 

• 

» 

rati  on  TT..TTXtrt 

$375, 131,456 

$300,000,000:  - 

-$60,000,^00 

0220,000,000 

Rural  t  ol ephone . . . 

3 s 426, 500 

"30,000,000: 

-16,000,000: 

14,000,000 

Total  loans  .... 

373,577,956 

330,000,000:  — 

-36,000,000 

.234,000,000 

Salaries  and  Exp- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  .  -  ' 

ensos: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Electrification 

• 

• 

• 

1,  Loan  analysis 

: 

... 

and  system  devolorvi 

• 

*■ 

pent  ............. 

1.743.241:  1.713. 647  s  —Cl . 025 

-71.173:  1.641,447 

2,  Engineering  and 

■’?"  7 ur-v.L 

— * »  •  i»  «  » ,  „  •• 

technical  stand- 

• 

ards . . 

2,166,474 

2,346,355:  -1,370 

• 

• 

-117,113 

2,226,372 

3.  Management  ad- 

visory  activities. 

1,159.104 

1,366,637:  -605 

+63,509 

1,465,341 

4.  Loan  auditing, 

O 

collecting  and 

■ 

• 

accounting  . . 

1,615,703 

1,674,211:  -1,000 

+67, 233 J  1,760,444 

Subtotal  . . . 

6,666,522 

7,121,350:  -4,200 

-17,550 

7,099,600 

Unobligated  balance. 

25,600 

-  -  :  —  - 

— 

-  - 

Total  available  .... 

67712,122 

7 , 121,350:  -4,200 

-17,550 

7,099,600 

Telephone 

• 

A 

1.  Loan  analysis 

• 

• 

and  system  do- 

• 

volopmont  ........ 

126,612 

605,277:  -350 

-202,562 

402,365 

2.  Engineering  and 

fend  technical 

p  t  o  n  fl  ar'd  p  ,,,,,,,, 

136,346 

■  554,353:  -350 

+117,267 

671,275 

3.  Management  ad- 

visory  activities. 

40,277 

50,514:  -50 

+77,091 

127,555 

4.  Loan  auditing, 

collecting  and 

accounting . . . 

47,557 

65,651:  -50 

+109 , 4o4 

199,205 

S\i  o  %  o  "fc  al 

352,594 

1,300,000:'  -600 

+101,200 

1,400,400 

Unobligated  balance 

62,006 

—  —  :  —  - 

— 

— 

Total  available 

• 

A 

or  estimate 

415,000 

1,300,000:  -600 

+101,200 

i,4oo,4oo 

Total,  Salaries  and 

• 

• 

Exponses  ...» . 

7,127,122 

6,421,350:  -5,000 

+63,650 

6,500,000 

(Continued  on  nent  pago) 
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PROJECT  .STATEMENT  (cont»d) 
(On  basis  of  planned  loan  program) 


Project 

:  1950 

s  1951 

;GSA  : 

:  1952 

• 

:  (estimated) 

Adjust-: 

Other 

:  (estimated) 

• 

0 

• 

ment  : 

• 

• 

Increase  or  decrease 


in 


Transferred 
195-2  Estimates 
to  “Salaries 
and  expenses. 
Office  of  Infon 
mat  ion,  Depart- 
ment  of  Agricul* 
ture“.  • 

Reduction  pursu¬ 
ant  to 

Section  1214... 
Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or 

estimate, .. . . .. 


/.  878 


/  400 


7,128, 000 


/128,250 


8,550,000  i 


■.  INCREASES  AFD  DECREASES 


The  need  to,  lessen,  wherever  practicable,  demands  on  services,  and' materials 
which  are  in  competition:  with  those  needed  for  national  defense,  and  to 
give  first  priority  to  those,  activities  which:  contribute  directly,  to  nation¬ 
al,  defense, ;  has.  been  taken  into  account  in  the,  preparation'- of-  the*  electri¬ 
fication  and  rural  telephone  programs  contemplated  for  195?* 


The  contribution  of  PEA  borrowers  during  /orld  mr  IT  in  making  possible 
increased  farm  production  and  in:  supplying  energy  to  military  installations 
and  small  rural  establishments  engaged  in  food  processing  and  manufacturing  ■ 
was  recoeni^ed  and  critical  materials  were  allocated  to  PEA  cooperatives. 

The  role  of • rural  telephone  service  in  providing  communication  in. time  of 
emergency  and  in  saving  lime  and; reducing  autpmobile  travel  appears  equally  . 
significant*  Certain  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems-must  have  credit 
through  the ;’rPA.  program  if  they  are  to  share  in  available  materials  supplies 
to  meet  the;most  urgent  power  and  communications  needs. 


< 


The  effects „ which  materials  controls  and  possible  manpower- shortages  may  have 
on  the  PEA  construction  and  loan  programs  in  19 5?  cannot  be  positively  deter¬ 
mined  at  this  time.  The;program  presented  here  does  not  appear  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  controls  of  materials  which  have  so  far  been  imposed. 
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However  if  the  situation  with  respect  to  materials  or  manpower  should  change 
radically,  it 'Is  recognized  that  it  would  he  necessary  to 're-evaluate  the 
PEA  program  in  the  light  of  the  situation  at  that  time. 

ELECTRTFICAT T OF  PPQPRAF 

Loan  Program?  Although  only  100,000,000  of  additional  borrowing  authori¬ 
zation  is  requested  for  1952,  a  loan  program  of  '220,000,000  is  planned  for 
1952  as  compared  with  the  planned  program  of  '“300,000,000  during  1951*  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  1952  program  with  only  100,000,000  additional  loan- 
authorization,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  0120,000,000  of  carryover  funds 
which  are  expected  to  amount  to  0123, 531, I47I+.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  secure  waiver  of  the  application  of  the  State  allotment  formula,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  appropriation  language,  to  avoid  restrictions  by  statutory 
reservations  of  funds  by  States.  A  loan  program  of  "220,000,000  is  be¬ 
lieved  necessary  to  continue  the  orderly  development  of  rural  electrification. 

The  status  of  loan  funds  for  1950,  1951  and  1952  is  shown  below. 

Fiscal  yr.1950  Fiscal  yr.1951  Fiscal  yr.1952 


Loan  Authorization . . 

Section  12llj.  Peduction. . . . 

Fet  Loan  Authorization...... 

Carryover  from  prior  year... 
Amount  available  for  loans.. 
Carryover  into  subsequent 

year . 

Loan  Program . 


^14.70,000,000  1/  9350,000,000 
-66,U26,500 


-  0  - 

1770,000,000 

M,  109,^30 

515,109,1+30 

-139,957,97U 

575*1 51*1+56 


263,573.500 

A  39.957,971+ 

Ij.23,  53 1,1)71+ 

-123,531,1+71+ 

500,000,000 


9100,000,000 

-  0  - 

100,000,000 

/123, 551, 1+71+ 

223,531,1+71+ 

-  5,531,1+71+ 

220,000,000 


1 /  Includes  $120 ,000,000  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  under  the 
contingency  authorization  of  “’150,000,000  provided  in  the  1950  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Jict.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  additional  funds 
will  be  borrowed  in  fiscal^year  1951  under  the  contingency  authorization 
contained  in  the  1951  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 


Advance  of  Funds  and  Program  Plans?  Funds  loaned  to  borrowers  are  advanced 
only  as  needed  to  meet  construction,  labor  and  material  costs.  Funds  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  advanced  in  1951  amount  to  ‘-301 ,000,000  and  in  1952  will  amount 
to  $250,000,000.  The  decrease  reflects  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  materials.  The  construction  program  contemplated  by 
these  advances  will  result  in  an  additiona  1  163,000  miles  of  lines  ener- 
.gized  in  1951  and  120,000  miles  in  1952  providing  service  to  approximately 
380,000  new  consumers  in  1951  a  nd-  300,000  in  1952.  Thus  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1952,  the  PEA-financed  systems  will  have  energized  about 
1,300,000  miles  of  distribution  lines  providing  electric  service  to 
approximately  3,930,000  rural  consumers. 
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As  of  June  30»  1950*  over  S6  percent  of  the  farms  of  this  country  had  been 
electrified.  The  estimate  of  total  loans  in  1952  of  $220 ,000', 000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $300,000,000  in  1951  reflects  the  fact' that  as  area  coverage 
is  approached,  there  will  be  less  demand  for  loans  for  new  distribution 
facilities.  However,  the  electrification  of  the  additional  l4  percent  of 
the  farms  presents  difficult  problems  due  to  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
farms  are  those  in  areas  of  relatively  sparse’  population  or  otherwise  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  on  a  feasible  basis.  While- the  loan  program  is  reduced  for 
1952,  the  need  for  loans  for  system  improvements  is  expected  to  continue 
at  a  high  level  due' to  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  power  by  farmers 
and  defense  establishments  in  rural  areas'.  The  increasing  use  of  power 
will  also  result  in  a  continuing  demand  for  loans  to  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  generation  and  transmission  facilities,  and  in  some' cases  to  finance 
new  generation  and  transmission  systems.  ’  As ' a  consequence ,  construction 
of  these  facilities  Will  be  increasing  in  1952. 

By  1952,  REA  will  have  advanced  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of  loan  funds. 

The  growing  volume  of  loans  Outstanding  requires 'greater  emphasis  on  assis¬ 
tance  to  REA  cooperatives  in  the  more  efficient  business  management  of 
their 'affairs  and  in  the  technical  operations  and  maintenance  of  their 
facilities  in  the  interests  of  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  program 
and  protecting  the  Government’s  security*  In  1952-  many  cooperatives  will 
be  appro.aphing  completion  of  their  ultimate  systems  and  maximum  repayments 
on  their  loans.  -It  will  require  all  of  the  expert  service  which  REA  can 
provide  to  help,  the  cooperatives  to  continue- their  financial  growth  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  dependable,  economical  electric  service  to  their 
membership, 

Salaries  and  Expenses'-  (Electrification  -program)  .  . 

'The  net-  decrease  of  $.17,550  in  this  item  for  1952  consists  of  the 
following: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $71,179  under  the,  project  "Loan  analysis  and  system 

development11,  is  due  to  the  anticipated  gradual  reduction  in  the  amount 

of  the  loan  program.  However,  many  loans  made  to  provide  area  coverage 
in  marginal  areas  present  problems  of  increasing  complexity  and  as  area 
coverage  is  approached,  the  average  size  of  the  loans  is  expected  to 
decrease.  The  workload  for  loan  activity  therefore  cannot  be  expected 
to  decrease  in  proportion  to  a  reduction  in  the  dollar  amount  of  the  loan 
program.:  , 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $117,113  under  the  project  ’’Engineering  and  technical 

standards’’  is  due  to  the  anticipated  reduction  in  the  amount  of  construc¬ 

tion  work  in  process  for  distribution  .borrowers  from  $559  ,000,000  at  the 
beginning  of  f  iscal  ye-nr  1951  to'  '$'450 ,0C0 ,000  at  the  beginning  of  1952»~ 

On  the  other  hand  because  of  the  longer  construction  period  required,  on 
increase  in  value  of  generation  ^nd  transmission  construction  work  in 
process  from  $277 >000,000  at  the  beginning  of  1951  1°  $350 ,000 ,000  at 
the  beginning  of  1952  is  anticipated. 
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In  addition  to  the  reduction  because  of  reduced  construction  work,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of  10  man-years  of  field  work  from 
distribution  line  construction  activities  to  the  technical  operations 
and  maintenance  program  for  distribution- type  borrowers.  This  program 
was  augmented  during  fiscal  year  1950  and  is  now  bein'  brought  up  to  a 
planned  continuing  level..  The  extent  of  the  program  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  1952,  there  will  be  approximately  1,331,000 
miles  of  line  energized  of  which  approximately  5^6,000  miles  will  have 
been  in  operation  for  5  years  or  more.  Excessive  interruptions  in  serv¬ 
ice  or  poorly  regulated,  inadequate  service  may  mean  direct  financial 
losses,  which  cannot  be  recovered,  to  farmers  who  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  on  electric  power.  Poor  service  may  thus  threaten  the 
ultimate  sound  development  of  the  cooperative. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $83,509  under  the  p r  o  j  e  c  t  "Mana gement  advisory  acti¬ 
vities1*  to  provide  for  needed  field  assistance  to  borrowers  in  achieving 
effective  and  efficient  management  of  their  distribution,  generating  and 
transmission  facilities.  The  amount  of"  this  increase  is  slightly  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  1951  base. 

The  increased  staff  authorized  during  fiscal  year  195®,  and  placed  on  a 
full-year  basis  in  1951,  has  made  it  possible  to  give  adequate  attention 
to  the  borrowers  most  urgently  in  need  of  assistance.  Delinquent  bor¬ 
rowers  have  received  comprehensive  financial  and  operating  analyses  and 
often  many  weeks  of  field  assistance,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of 
borrowers  delinquent  on  electrification  loans  decreased  from  I4S  on 
June  30,  19U9  ho  33  on  June  30,  1950.  In  addition,  a  staff  of  especi¬ 
ally  qualified  "trouble  shooters"  has  been  established  to  assist  borrowers 
with  severe  problems  such  as  when  a  borrower  loses  its  manager  during 
important  construction  or  developmental  work,  or  when  special  problems 
arise  on  organizational  matters,  defalcations,  etc.  Such  problems  may 
require  weeks  or  even  months  to  solve.  However,  it  has  not  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  give  adequate  attention  to  many  of  the  problems  which  appear  less 
acute  but  whose  solution  in  the  long  run  may  be  equally  important.  For 
example,  the  number  of  borrowers  operating  writh  accrual  deficits  in¬ 
creased  from  2I4.3  to  253  during  the  calendar  year  19^9,  and  the  number 
with  deficits  of  A15,000  and  over  increased  from  5U  to  73*  The  continu¬ 
ing  increase  in  borrowers  operating  on  an  accrual  deficit  basis  indicates 
a  need  for  increased  assistance  and  vigilance  to  insure  the  most  careful 
management  on  the  part  of  these  borrowers  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
to  meet  their  cash  obligations. 

Managers  and  directors  in  many  states  have  requested  training  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  basic  management  problems  in  the  field  of  policy  formulation, 
personnel,  insurance,  rates,  procurement,  etc.  Such  assistance  has  been 
supplied  insofar  as  it  was  possible.  However,  adequate  board  and  mana¬ 
ger  training  will  require  an  increase  in  staff  to  work  directly  with 
groups  of  board  members  and  managers.  This  work  must  be  backed  up  by 
objective  and  detailed  studies  to  find  the  operating  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  through  actual  experience  of  borrowers  prove  to  be  the  most 
successful.  This  program  of  training  for  local  responsibility  must  now 
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be  accelerated  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  transition  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  program  from  a  predominately  construction  phase  to  an 
operating  business  phase. 

(1+)  An  increase  of  $87,233  under  the  project  wI,,oan  auditing,  collecting, 
and  accounti-ng"  to  provide~for  an  adequate  staff  for  field  audits  and 

to  give  necessary  accounting  advice  and  assistsjnce  to  borrowers.  The 

amount  of  this  increase  is  slightly  more  than  5  percent" of  the™  1951  base. 

The  policy  of  having  some  borrowers’  records  audited  by  certified  public 
accountants  has  minimized  to  some  extent  the  increase  in  the  field  audit 
workload,  but  the  workload  has  continued  to  grow.  The  number  of  borrow¬ 
ers  qualifying  for  CPA  audits  is  about  200,  and  this  does  not  preclude 
the  necessity  for  audit  by  PEA  of  the  loan- fund  transactions. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  devote  more  auditing  time  to  those  bor¬ 
rowers  with  poor  records,  since  experience  has  proved  that  deferment  of 
the  problem  of  poor  records  only  increases  the  difficulties  encountered. 
Time  reports  of  auditors  revealed,  in  a  study  made  as  of  Farch  31*  1950* 
that  the  average  time  per  audit  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  was  188  hours,  of  which  approximately/  21  hours  represented 
voluntary  overtime.  This  represents  an  average  time  of  23*5  man-days 
per  operations  audit  as  contrasted  to  the  18.5  man-days  for  such  purpose 
which  was  used  in  constructing  the  1950  budget  estimates. 

During  the  1950  fiscal  year  before  some  of  the  above  problems  became  so 
pressing,  REA  was  enabled  to  complete  ^L\.  percent  of  its  annual  audit  pro¬ 
gram.  The  requested  additional  personnel  is  necessary  in  order  that  REA 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  goal  (never  yet  attained)  of  pro¬ 
viding  one  audit  per  borrower  per  year,  while  rendering  the  required 
minimum  of  accounting  assistance  to  its  borrowers. 

The  field  auditors  have  been  unable  to  give  adequate  time  and-  attention 
to  securing  improvements  in  borrowers’  records  and  they  will  have  to  m  ak® 
follow-up  visits,  in  many  cases,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  audits 
to  determine  compliance  with  REA  accounting  recommendations.  Yvhenever 
substantial  discrepancies  are  found  between  general  ledger  control  ac¬ 
counts  and  their  supporting  detailed  records,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
differences  to  be  suspended  in  interim  accounts  pending  determination  of 
the  sources  of  the  discrepancies.  A  growing  number  of  borrowers  have  bee 
encountering  difficulties  in  reconciling  their  construction  work  in  prog¬ 
ress  control  accounts  with  the  subsidiary  data.  The  field  audit  staff 
has  a  principal  responsibility  in  assisting  borrowers  in  the  proper  elimi 
nation  of  suspend, ed  items  and  the  prevention  of  future  errors.  The  size 
of  this  problem  can  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  as  of  September  30* 
1930,  such  suspense  accounts  were  on  the  books  of  623  borrowers,  with 
l66  of  them  having  more  than  one  suspense  account  each.  197  borrowers 
had  suspense  accounts  of  $10,000  or  more. 
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RURAL  TELEPHONE  PROGRAM 

Loan  Program:  A  loan  program  of  $14,000,000  is  proposed  for  1952*  as 
compared  with  the  planned  program  of  $30,000,000  during  1951*  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  1952  program  with  $9*000,000  of  new  loan  authorization, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  all  of  the  carryover  funds  from  1951  which 
are  expected  to  amount  to  $5,000,000.  The  1952  program  will  satisfy 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  requests  for  loans,  but  it  is  believed  to 
represent  a  minimum  program. 

1 

he  status  of  loan  funds  for  1950,  1951  an(l  1952  is  shown  below: 

t. 

Fiscal  Year  1950  Fiscal  Year  1951  Fiscal  Year  1952 

Loan  Authorization  .. 

$25,000,000 

$32,500,000 

$9,000,000 

Section  1214 

Reduction  . 

-  0  - 

19,073,500 

-  0  - 

Net  Loan  Authoriza- 

tion  . . 

25,000,000 

13,426,500 

9,000,000 

Carryover  from  prior 

yeap  . 

-  0  - 

+21,573,500 

+5,000,000 

Amount  available  for 

Loan  . 

25,000,000 

35,000,000 

14,000,000 

Carryover  into  subse- 

quent  year  . . . 

-21,573,500 

-5,000,000 

-  0  - 

Loan  Program . 

3,426,500 

30,000,000 

14,000,000 

The  extent  of  potential 

demand  for  rural  telephone  loans 

is  indicated 

by  the  fact  that  in  1950 

only  about  40$  of  the  farms  in 

the  country  had 

telephone  service,  and  much  of  the  existing  service  -was 

very  poor.  As 

of  November  30,  1950*  there  were  6l9  applications  on  hand  totaling 
$65,2SS,072*  It  is  expected  that  construction  of  rural  telephone  facili¬ 
ties  under  REA  loans  will  further  stimulate  the  submission  of  loan  appli¬ 
cations  . 

Advances  and  Program  Rians:  During  1951 »  constuction  of  telephone  facil¬ 
ities  under  REA  loans  is  just  getting  underway  and  only  a  few  systems  are 
expected  to  be  completed  during  the  year.  As  of  November  30,  $39 ,065  had 
been  advanced  to  borrowers.  However,  allocations  had  been  made  in  the 
total  amount  of  $13,538,500  to  provide  telephone  service  to  33*720  rural 
subscribers,  and  to  improve  service  to  20,517  subscribers  now  receiving 
service.  In  1952,  construction  activity  is  expected  to  increase,  largely 
on  account  of  loans  made  during  1951*  Furthermore,  in  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program,  loan  auditing  and  management  services  must  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  loans  in  1951  make  themselves  felt  in  completed  systems 
during  1952. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses  (Telephone  Program) 

The  net  increase  of  <3101,200  in  this  item  for  1952  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

( 1 )  A_  decrease  of  <^202, 5 62  under  the  project  ’’Loan  analysis  and  system 
development1 1  due  to  the  _ reduc tion  in  the  loan  program  fro m_  330,000, 000 
in  fiscal  year  1951  to  yl4,000,000  in  1952 « 

In  the  telephone  program,  the  initial  commitment  of  loan  funds  takes 
the  form  of  a  loan  allocation.  Before  a  note  can  be  signed  and  funds 
advanced,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  compliance  with  a  number  of 
requirements  and  in  many  cases  to  assist  applicants  in  meeting  these 
requirements,  among  the  requirements  involved  are:  establishing  an 
adequate  corporate  structure,  securing  the  proper  number  of  signed 
applications  for  service,  securing  evidence  to  support  a  finding  of 
non-duplication  of  service,  review  of  approved  -rates  for  feasibility, 
approval  of  operator  assistance,  toll  and  other  agreements,  deposit 
of  equity  funds,  and  approvals  by  State  Regulatory  Bodies,  during 
1952,  there  will  be  a  substantial  amount  of  work  involved  in  accom¬ 
plishing  these  necessary  steps  for  allocations  made  in  1951.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  cannot  be  a  reduction  in  this  project  proportionate 
to  the  reduction  in  the  loan  program. 

( 2 )  A  net  increase  of  3117,267  under  the  project  "engineering  and 
technical  standards”  consisting  of  an  increase  of  ,.2.50,000  to  es- 

tablish  a  fund  for  contractual  research  work  during  the  year,  and 
a  decrease  of  333 3 733  in  operating  funds  to  carry  out  the*  construc¬ 
tion  program. 

Standardization  of  construction  and  a  mss  market  for  line  materials 
were  major  factors  in  reducing  the  cost  of  rural  power  line  construc¬ 
tion  when  the  iLEa  program vas  launched.  The  need  for  si:nilar  develop¬ 
ments  to  spur  the  rural  telephone  program  was  pointed  out  by  members 
of  Congress  at  hearings  on  the  1951  budget,  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  iLm  determine  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  technical 
research  work  on  a  contract  basis.  It  has  been  found  that  research 
facilities  are  available  on  a  contractual  basis.  Among  the  subjects 
included  in  t he  first  year’s  program  are  radio-telephone  service, 
carrier  telephone  se rvice  over  power  circuits  ^implif ied  central  of¬ 
fices,  lightweight  cable  for  joint  use  of  poles,  and  buried  cable 
and  wire. 

Engineering  appraisals  and  reports  are  necessary  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  telephone  loan  applications.  This  work  is  reduced  as  the 
loan  program  is  reduced.  However,  the  greatest  part  of •  the  engineer¬ 
ing  vrorkload  will  be  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  REA— 
financed  telephone  facilities,  to  insure  that  they  are  built  in 
accordance  with  specifications  and  constitute  good  security  for  the 
REa  loans.  Consequently,  the  man-year  requirements  for  this  project 
for  1952  are  substantially  the  same  as  for  1951  •  The  ,,33 ,083 
decrease  results  primarily  from  reduction  in  overhead  costs  and  a 
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reduction  in  travel  costs  made  possible  by  assigning  more  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  engineering  work  to  personnel  stationed  in  the  field. 

(3 }  An  increase  of  .#77,091  under  the  project  "Management  advisory  ac¬ 
tivities11  to  meet  the  needs  of  telephone  borrowers  for  management 
advice  said  assistance.  This  activity  id  11  become  of  major  importance 
in  the  telephone  program  for  the  first  time  in  1952.  Only  about 
v50,000  is  expected  to  be  used  for  this  activity  during  1951. 

RifA  proposes  to  provide  its  telephone  borrowers  with  management  as¬ 
sistance  covering  such'  natters  as  personnel  selection  and  training, 
rate  schedules,  labor  relations,  insurance,  pur chase  of  auxiliary 
equipment,  and  general  business  operation.  As  in  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  program,  the  amount  of  such  assistance  provided  will  vary  ’with 
the  needs  of  a  particular  borrower.  At  the  outset,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  considerable  management  guidance  will  be  necessary,  since 
most  of  the  tele  phone  borrowers  are  either  very  small  independent  telehone 
companies,  which  lack  experience  in  the  operation  of  modern  telephone 
facilities,  or  cooperatives  made  up  of  rural  people  who  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  at  all  in  the  telephone  business,  as  in  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  program,  satisfactory  management  guidance  can  rarely  be  obtained 
by  rural  telephone  systems  unless  it  is  obtained  from  Rif  A.  Since 
the  -  security  for  the  loans  rests  largely  in  the  successful  function¬ 
ing  of  these  independent  business  enterprises,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  be  aided  in  getting  on  a  sound  footing. 

The  increase  requested  \till  consist  principally  of  the  time  of  man¬ 
agement  specialists  working  in  the  field, 

(4)  An  increase  of  4109,404  under  the  project  "Loan  auditing,  collect¬ 
ing  and  accounting". 

During  1952,  a  large  number  of  telephone  borrowers  will  enter  into 
construction,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  RdA  ac¬ 
tivities'  to  establish  necessary  loan  records  and  accounts  and  budge¬ 
tary  control  records  against  which  borrowers  may-  request  funds  on 
the 'basis  of  their  current  needs. 

The  audit  program  will  be  heavier  during  1952  because  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  'loans  outstanding,  the  active  construction,  end  the 
nature  of  the  borrowers,  Dome  borrowers  will  be  new  enterprises  and 
many,  though  established  businesses,  will  not  have  adequate  account¬ 
ing  systems.  In  both  instances,  installation  audits  will  be  required 
to  assist  the  borrower  in  establishing  adequate  records  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  in  their  maintenance.  Both  construction  audits  and 
audits  of  final  payments  to  contractors  are  required  for  borrowers 
engaged  in  construction;  an  operations  audit  will  be  made  annually 
for  borrowers  with  plants 'in  operation;  and  pre-loan  audits  will  be 
made  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
financial  condition  of  a  loan  applicant. 
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CHxiN  GES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 

1  Act  of  1936^  as  amended  (7  U.3.C.  901-/9157924) }  as  follows  j 

oala  r ie s  and  expe  n  s  e  s 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed  s)500  for 

2  financial  and  credit  reports,  /pS, 550,000/  and  not  to  exceed 
sj)150t000  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706  (a)  of  the  Orgdnic  ^ct  of  1944  (5  b.E.C.  574),  ns  amended  by- 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C,  55a),  /8, 500,000 . 

Loans 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3_(a)  of  said  Act  as  follows :  Rural  electrification  program, 

/v3 5 0,000,000/  ylOO ,000,000;  and.  rural  telephone  program, 

3  /y32, 500/000;  and  additional  amounts,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
3150,000,000  (including  the  uncommitted  balance  available  as  a 
carryover  from  the  fiscal  year  1950),  may  be  borrowed  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
certify,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  such  additional  amounts  are  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
1951*  under  the  then  ermsting  conditions,  for  the  expeditious 

4  and  orderly  development  of  the  program/7  G9, 000 ,000:  Provided, 

That  loans  for  rural  electrification  made  on  or  after  July  1, 

1951,  shall  not  be  subject  to  percentage  limitations  of  sub¬ 

sections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  3  of  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7~U .s'.cY  903  (c),  (d)/and  (e))~. 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  U.  S.  Code  number  "915"  and  in¬ 
serts  the  U.  S.  Code  number  "924"  to  provide  the  complete  U.  3.  Code 
reference  covering  both  the  electrification  program  and  the  new  telephone 
program. 


The  second  change  inserts  additional  language,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  in  estimates,  to  make  necessary  provision  for  carrying  out 
research  work  on  telephone  equipment  and  systems  through  contracts  vdth 
private  companies  and  individuals. 

The  third  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  contingent  borrowing 
authorization  provided  in  the  1951  ^ct.  The  sEL00,000,000  loan  authoriza¬ 
tion  requested  for  fiscal  year  1952  plus  a  carrryover  from  fiscal  year  1951 
is  considered  sufficient  to  meet  loan  fund  requirements  during  the  fiscal 
year  1952  and,  therefore,  retention  of  the  provision  is  unnecessary. 
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The  fourth  change  inserts  new  language  xvhich  would  waive  application 
of  the  State  allotment  formula.  The  proposed  language  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  contemplated  loan  program  of  ^220, 000,000  may  be  carried 
out  with  an  additional  loan  authorization  of  only  3100,000,000.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  proposed  language  is  not  included,  the  amount  of  loan  funds 
for  particular  States  would  have  to  be  deter  ined  according  to  the  al¬ 
lotment  procedure  set  forth  in  subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
3  of  the  Rural  Electrification  net.  Experience  has  shorn  that  in  order 
to  moot  the  needs  for  loans  in  particular  States  according  to  this  State 
allotment  procedure,  a  new  loan  authorization  of  .,,>220,000,000  would  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  carryover  in  order  to  carry  out  a  „>220, 000,000 
loan  program.  This  was  illustrated  during  fiscal  year  1950.  Although 
3395,000,000  was  available  for  loan,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  this  by 
utilizing  ,*>120,000,000  from  the  available  contingent  borrowing  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  States  in  achieving  a  loan 
program  totaling  ^375,000,000. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Electrification  Program 

Current  Activities  fall  into  two  general  categories:  first,  the  lend¬ 
ing  and  construction  activities  pointed  toward  the  goal  of  area  cover¬ 
age,  and  second,  the  loan  servicing  activities  for  meeting  the  steadily 
increasing  responsibilities  concerned  with  safeguarding  outstanding 
loans.  The  $395>800>000  backlog  of  loan  applications  on  hand  and  in  pro 
cess  in  the  field  on  December  1,  1950  is  indicative  of  the  continued 
pressure  for  loans.  However,  the  peak  in  the  loan  program  and  in  the 
extension  of  electric  service  to  rural  consumers  occurred  in  fiscal 
year  19^9  and  the  emphasis  in  the  program  is  gradually  shifting  to  the 
loan  servicing  activities.  The  more  than  $2,200,000,000  in  loans 
which  have  been  made  on  repayment  schedules  extending  over  35  years 
indicates  the  need  for  continuing  and  increasing  attention  to  loan 
servicing  work  to  assure  that  the  loans  will  be  paid  back  on  schedule 
and  that  the  properties  will  be  maintained  in  condition  to  give 
economical  dependable  service.  The  scope  of  current  program  activi¬ 
ties  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

1;  Lending  and  Construction  Activities 

Expediting  area  coverage.  The  Agency  continues  to  give  special 
guidance  to  borrowers  to  help  them  develop  plans  for  completing 
their  area  coverage.  Principally  this  consists  of  assisting  the 
borrowers  in  the  developement  of  plans  that  will  enable  them  to 
extend  electric  power  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  to  all  unserved 
consumers  within  their  system  areas. 

Developing  plans  to  serve  Mthlnner"  areas.  Now  that  86$  of  the 
•  farms  in  the  country  are  electrified,  most  of  the  farms  still 
without  electricity  are  in  the  “thinner"  areas.  As  a  result, 
many  loan  applications  pose  difficult  problems  such  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  power  sources,  the  integration  of  town  and 
country  loads,  or  the  establishment  of  minimum  guarantees  to 
offset  low  density.  Frequently  complete  area  studies  are  needed 
to  determine  ultimate  power  loads  and  economic  prospects  for  an 
area  in  order  to  appraise  adequately  the  feasibility  of  the  loan. 

Overcoming  power  shortages.  Although,  as  of  December  1,  1950, 
substantially  less  money  had  been  loaned  for  generation  and  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  than  had  been  loaned  during  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year,  provision  of  adequate  low-cost  power  in  many 
areas  requires  the  solution  of  many  power  supply  problems  such  as 
the  inadequacy  of  generation  and  transmission  capacity  and  whole¬ 
sale  rates  that  are  so  high  as  to  prevent  feasible  system  opera¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  construction  of  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  for  which  loans  have  already  been  made  requires 
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increasing  attention .  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  as 
of  June  30,  1950,  there  was  generation  and  transmission  con¬ 
struction  work  in  progress  representing  loans  of  $277,000,000 
as  compared  with  $149,000,000  the  year  before. 

Expanding  system  capacity  to  meet  load  growth.  The  consumption 
of  electricity  by  consumers  of  borrowers’  systems  continues  to 
increase.  The  average  (median)  monthly  residential  consumption 
of  electric  energy  was  130  kwh  during  December  1949  a.s  compared 
with  120  kwh  during  December  1948.  During  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  consumers  served  by  the  average  system  increased  by 
lyjo.  To  meet  this  increasing  demand  for  power,  nearly  every 
loan  made  to  existing  borrowers  includes  provision  for  "Heavying- 
up"— that  is,  increasing  the  capacity  of  existing  sections  of 
borrowers 1  systems .  ' 

2.  Loan  Servicing  Responsibilities 

Insuring  security  through  prompt  servicing.  The  Government's 
real  security  for  more  than  1.5  billion  dollars  in  PEA  loans 
outstanding  is  in  soundly  operated,  reliable,  serviceable  rural 
electric  facilities  which  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  off 
the  Government  loans.  In  order  to  protect  the  Government's  se¬ 
curity,  EEA  must  guide  and  assist  borrowers  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  in  meeting  their  management  and  other  operating  problems. 

Such  guidance  in  the  field  of  cooperative  rural  electrification 
is  not  readily  available  from  any  other  source.  The  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  postwar  loan  programs  has  intensified  the 
problem  and  underscores  the  need  for  prompt  loan  servicing  work. 

Providing  cooperative  management  advisory  assistance.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  activity  is  demonstrated  most  sharply  by  the  number 
of  borrowers  reporting  defibits  on  an  accrual  basis  -  138  in  1946, 
166  in  1947,  243  in  1948,  and  253  in  calendar  year  1949*  While 
a  deficit  in  the  early  life  of  any  organization  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  a  cause  for  alarm,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  assistance  and 
vigilance  to  insure  the  most  careful  management  on  the  part  of 
;  these  borrowers  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  meet  their 
cash  obligations.  Need  for  management  advisory  assistance  is 
not  limited  to  financial  problems.  As  borrowers  become  larger, 
older,  and  their  volume  of  business  expands,  they  encounter  other 
management  problems  of  increasing  complexity.  These  problems 
may  occur  despite  the  financial  position  of  the  borrower,  and 
their  satisfactory  solution  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
borrower.  Assistance  is  also  extended  to  groups  of  borrowers 
working  on  management  training  programs  for  cooperative  managers 
and  for  members  of  cooperatives'  boards  of  directors. 

Encouraging  systematic  maintenance  programs.  The  physical  securi¬ 
ty  for  the  Government's  loans  as  of  June  1950,  included  more  than 
1,000,000  miles  of  power  line,  of  which  more  than  400,000  miles 
had  been  in  operation  more  than  five  years.  Borrowers  are  assisted 
in  properly  planning  and  scheduling  programs  of  preventive 
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maintenance  in  order  to  keep  these  lines,  as  well  as  facilities 
such  as  generating  plants,  in  condition  to  give  continuing  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable  service. 

Encouraging  member  understanding  and  participation.  More  than 
95 i>  of  REA  loans  have  been  made  to  cooperatives  whose  consumers 
are  owners  of  the.  facilities  that  serve  them.  These  consumers 
can  exercise  control  over  the  service  they  receive  and  their 
combined  business  acumen  and  integrity  adds  to  the  security  of 
the  Government  loans.  Experience  shows  that  cooperatives  with 
informed,  active  members  are  less  likely  to  have  financial  and 
operating  problems  than  those  with  apathetic  members.  Therefore 
REA  is  safeguarding  its  outstanding  loans  by  encouraging  its 
cooperative  borrowers  to  undertake  more  effective  member  rela¬ 
tions  activities  in  conjunction  with  their  programs  to  assist 
their  members  in  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  available  elec 
trie  power.  Not  bniy  does  this  have  a  bearing  on  cooperative 
revenues,  but  it  helps  the  cooperative  fulfill  its  main  purpose 
that  of  giving  its  consumers  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
the  service  rendered.  In  both  respects  the  result  is  that  the 
Government's  loan  security  is  strengthened. 

Selected  examples  of  recent  progress  and  operational  data. 

1.  Consumers  connected  arid  miles  energized.  In  the  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1950,  REA  borrowers  added  approximately  473,000 
consumers  to  their  lines  through  the  construction  of  more  than 
178,000  miles  of  line.  This  brought  the  total  number  of  miles 
of  energized  lines  operated  by  REA  borrowers  to  1,018,000  and 
the  total  consumers  to  3,251,000. 

2.  Loans  approved  and  advances  of  loan  funds.  During  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1950,  loans  made  totalled  over  $375,000,000.  Advances 
of  loan  funds  during  the  year  were  about  $286, 600, 000 . 

3.  Loan  payments  by  borrowers.  Significant  data,  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1950,  are  as  follows: 

Cumulative  total  of  loans 
Cumulative  total  of  advances 
Principal  due 
Principal  repaid 
Advance  payments  (included  in 
preceding  item) 

Interest  due 
Interest  paid 

Delinquent  payments  (overdue 
more  than  30  days) 

Since  debt  service  schedules  generally  provide  for  a  2-  or  a 
5-year  accumulation  period  after  a  loan  is  made,  this  record 
of  debt  service  payments  against  amounts  now  due  is  not  a  full 
measure  of  the  borrowers'  ability  to  meet  their  maximum  debt 
service  requirements  which  will  be  reached  in  subsequent  years. 


$2,219,556,658 

1,616,082,457 

129,229,455 

153,399,143 

24,582,136 

102,450,944 

102,173,256 


4 .  Transfer  of  responsibility  to  borrowers.  It  is  a  continuing 
policy  of  REA  to  help  the  borrowers  become  more  and  more  self- 
reliant.  An  example  of  this  practice  is  the  requirement  that 
borrowers  having  a  specified  age  and  net  worth  must  arrange  for 
their  own  auditing  service  (except  for  loan  funds),  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  REA  staff  of  this  part  of  the  auditing  workload.  During 
1951,  19^  of  the  borrowers  are  engaging  qualified  accountants  to 
make  such  audits  in  accordance  with  REA  standards. 

5.  Administration  of  program  constantly  improved.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  devise  improved  methods  and  effect  additional 
economies  that  will  enable  the  limited  staff  available  to  handle 

a  program  that  has  grown  to  more  than  four  times  its  pre-war  size. 
Examples  of  these  efforts  are:  (a)  To  help  delinquent  electrifica¬ 
tion  borrowers,  a  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  on  a  trial  basis 
which  a  team  of  4  field  representatives,  consisting  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  representative,  an  engineer,  an  auditor,  and  a  loan  repre¬ 
sentative,  works  closely  with  the  delinquent  borrowers.  It  is 
believed  this  procedure  will  be  effective  in  reducing  the  number 
of  delinquent  borrowers,  (b)  An  intensive  survey  of  borrowers’ 
requisitioning  for  funds  and- account ing  for  expenditures  has  been 
completed.  As  a  result,  financial  forms  and  procedures  have  been 
greatly  simplified  and  the  fiscal  process  shortened,  (c)  To  in¬ 
sure  that  agency  fiscal  procedures  and  financial  methods  are 
being  properly  carried  out,  an  internal  audit  program  has  been 
established. 


The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  progress  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  since  its  inception  in  May  1935'  . 
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Rural  Telephone  Program 

Initial  Development  of  the  Program.  The  initial  development  of  the 
rural  telephone  program  required  the  recruitment,  from  a  relatively 
stable  telephone  industry,  of  a  staff  of  people  with  extensive  opera¬ 
tional  and  professional  experience  in  the  design,  development,  con¬ 
struction  and  management  of  telephone  systems.  Such  a  staff  has  been 
difficult  to  recruit  but  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950,  a  basic  staff 
had  been  secured.  Policies,  procedures,  specifications  and  forms  have 
been  developed  as  guides  to  potential  borrowers,  and  procedures  have 
been  established  facilitating  the  analysis  of  loan  applications  and 
the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  legal,  engineering  and  accounting  data. 

Number  and  Amount  of  Applications  received.  In  the  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  during  which  application  forms  were  available,  REA.  received 
a  total  of  486  applications  principally  from  existing  companies  repre¬ 
senting  4l  states  and  Alaska  in  the  .  amount  of  $57>458>110.  These 
would  provide  service  to  an  estimated  143,290  new  rural  subscribers 
and  improved  service  to  116,144  present  rural  subscribers.  The  ap¬ 
plications  were  filed  by  183  individuals,  148  commercial  companies, 

20  unincorporated  mutuals,  110  incorporated  mutuals,  15  farmer-owned 
systems  and  10  others. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  numerous  instances  the  amounts  requested 
in  loan  applications  are  modest,  as  low  as  $1,600,  and  represent  but 
minor  improvements  to  existing  plant  without  effecting  the  purpose  of 
the  telephone  program  in  bringing  telephone  service  to  the  widest 
practicable  number  of  rural  users.  Every  effort  is  made  to  raise  the 
horizon  of  the  borrower  in  these  instances  and  to  develop  a  sound 
and  expanding  organization.  In  other  instances  where  loan  requests 
are  modest,  it  is  found  that  the  applicant's  operations  are  so  small 
as  to  constitute  an  unfeasible  operating  unit  for  the  furnishing  of 
modern  rural  telephone  service.  In  these  instances,  where  possible, 
mergers  with  other  nearby  small  operations  are  encouraged  with  a 
view  to  establishing  feasible  operating  units. 

Complexity  of  loan  appraisal.  The  analysis  of  rural  telephone  loan 
applications  has  proven  to  be  extremely  complex.  Virtually  every 
loan  application  from  an  existing  company  requires  field  appraisal 
to  determine  the  physical  value  of  the  exisiting  plant  and  decide 
what  portion  is  usable  in  the  proposed  system.  The  loan  appraiser, 
with  an  engineer,  must  assist  the  applicant  in  developing  a  proposed 
system  which  will  assure  maximum  availability  of  telephone  service  in 
the  area.  Furthermore,  detailed  information  affecting  the  security 
of  the  proposed  loan  is  necessary.  This  broadly  involves  examination 
into  the  character  and  operating  efficiency  of  the  system  as  bearing 
on  costs  and  revenues,  past  and  prospective;  the  extent  of  subscriber 
interest  and  ownership;  acceptability  and  probable  effectiveness  of 
REA  guidance  and  assistance;  the  extent  to  which  any  surplus  will  be 
retained  in  the  system;  and  an  analysis  of  local  economic  trends. 
Analysis  of  these  factors  ultimately  results  in  an  administrative 
determination  of  equity  required  from  the  applicant  as  a  condition  of 
the  loan. 
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Allocations  Made.  Through  June  30,  1950,  seventeen  loan  allocations 
had  been  made  in  the  total  amount  of  $3,426,500  to  provide  telephone 
service  to  9,848  new  rural  subscribers  and  to  improve  service  to  6,989 
present  rural  subscribers.  These  allocations  were  to  15  commercial 
companies  and  2  new  cooperatives. 

Current  Rural  Telephone  Program.  As  of  November  30,  1950,  there  were 
619  loan  applications  on  hand  totaling  $65,288,072  and  loan  alloca¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  46  organizations  totaling  $13,538,500.  These 
allocations  were  to  31  commercial  companies  and  15  cooperatives.  It 
is  estimated  that  125  loan  allocations  will  be  made  during  the  year 
totaling  approximately  $30,000,000. 

As  of  November  30,  the  rural  telephone  program  was  just  entering  the 
construction  stage  and  advances  of  loan  funds  totaled  $39,065. 


/ 
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STATEMENT  OE  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENT 


Item 

Obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1951 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1352 

Working  Bund,  Agriculture, 

General  (Rural  Electrification 

Administration): 

To  cover  the  cost  of  provid¬ 
ing  data  in  connection  with 
a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Arkansas-White-Red  River, 
basin . . . 

a/  $5,000 

a/  Allotment  as  of  December  3 1 »  1950. 
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EARNERS1  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  established  on  November  1,  1946,  pursuant 
to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  approved  August  l4,  1946, 
is  authorized  to  perform  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  direct  farm  ovrnership  (farm  tenant)  lo^ns  to  farm  tenants, 
farm  laborers,  sharecroppers  and  other  individuals  for  the  pur¬ 
chase,  enlargement  or  development  of  family  size  farms.  loans, 

■at  4 fa  interest  amortized  over  40  years,  are  made  in  amounts  up 
to  the  normal  value  of  a  farm  as  improved  based  on  long-term 
earning  capacity  values. 

2.  Insure  4o  year  farm  ownership  loans  ma.de  by  private  lenders  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  normal  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  im¬ 
provements  at  3  percent  interest  plus  a.  1  percent  insurance 
charge.  Insured  lo^ns  are  for  the  same  purposes  and  to  the 
same  classes  of  individuals  eligible  for  direct  farm  ovrnership 
loans. 

3*  Make  production  a,nd  subsistence  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen 
for  farm  operating  expenses  -nd  for  other  farm  needs  includ¬ 
ing  the  refinancing  of  indebtedness  and  family  subsistence. 

Loans  are  m->de  up  to  $3»500  for  1  to  5  years  at  5  percent 
interest  with  a  limit  of  $5,000  on  the  total  indebtedness  of 
any  f  armer . 

4.  Make  loans  for  the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of 

water  facilities  in  the  arid  and  semi arid  areas  of  the  17 
Western  States.  These  loans  are  made  at  3  percent  interest 
for  periods  up  to  20  years  to  individuals  and  groups  to 
provide  domestic  or  irrigation  water  supply.  Engineering 
assistance  is  given  in  planning  and  installing  farmstead 
and  irrigation  facilities, 

5.  Make  loans  and  grunts  to  farm  owners  for  the  construction, 

improvement,  alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings 

and  other  farm  buildings.  Also  loans  for  the  enlargement 
or  development  of  farms  to  farm  owners  receiving  loans  and 
grants  for  farm  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings.  Lo°ns 
are  made  for  periods  up  to  33  years  at  4  percent  interest 
under  authority  of  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

6 .  Make  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  °rens  where 

a  production  disaster  h-~s  caused  a  need  for  agricultural 

credit  not  readily  ay-aiioble  from  commercial  banks,  coopera¬ 

tive  lending  agencies,  or  other  responsible  sources.  Also 
make  loans  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers  needing  credit,  unobtain¬ 
able  from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies  or 
other  responsible  sources,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  present 
fur  farming  operations.  These  loans  arc  made  at  3  percent 
interest  for  periods  consistent  with  the  anticipated  ability 
of  the  borrower  to  repay.  The  total  outstanding  principal 
indebtedness  on  fur  loans  m°y  not  exceed  $4,000,000  at  any 
one  time. 
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Supervisory  assistance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  ^nd  home 
operations  is  provided  nil  borrowers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
problems  and  needs*  Ho  loans  are  made  to  anyone  who  can  secure  adequate 
credit  from  other  sources  at  reasonable  r°tes.  A  local  county  committee 
is  required  to  approve  each  applicant  and  each  loan.  In  the  case  of 
farm  ownership  loans,  they  certify  to  the  normal  long-time  earning  capa¬ 
city  value  of  the  farm  nnd  in  the  case  of  farm  housing  loans,  certify 
as  to  the  normal  market  value. 

The  Farmers1  Home  Administration  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  program  activities  decentralized  to  40  state  offices  (a  few  of 
which  service  two  or  more  states),  1,625  county  offices,  nnd  4  area  finance 
offices.  The  Fanners1  Home  Administration,  on  November  JO,  1550 ,  had 
6,380  full-time  employees,  3H  °f  whom  are  in  Washington,  and  the  balance 
in  the  field,  and  5*429  state  and  county  committeemen  part-time  employees 
paid  an  average  of  8  to  10  days  a  yean. 


Estimated, 

1951 

Loans  (borrowing  authorization): 

Farm  ownership  and  farm 
housing 

Production  and  subsistence 
Water  facilities 
Grants  (Farm  housing  program) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

185,234,727 


a/  $47,634,975 
103,000,000 
4,000,000 
400,000 
28,199,752 


Budget 
estimate , 


1952 


$38,000,000 
110,000,000 
5,000,000 
£00,000 
■  29,700,000 

182,900,000  > 


a /  Includes  $7,134,975  available  from  prior  year  authorization 
for  farm  housing  loans. 


Summary  of  Appropriations  and  Authorizations 

1951  and  Estimates,  1952 


Item 

Total  estimated 
available, 

1951  a / 

Budget 
estimates , 
1952 

Increase  (/) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Farm  ownership  and  farm 

housing  loans* . . 

Farm  housing  repair  and 

improvement  grants* •••••.*• • 

$  1+0, 500,000^/ 
1+00,000 

$38,000,000 

200,000 

-$2,500,000 

-200,000 

Production  and  subsistence 

105,000,000 
k, 000, 000 

110,000,000 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

•k  ** 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

•»  « 

Water  facilities  loans •«*.*.. . 

5*000*000 

Salaries  and  expenses 0 ••••••• • 

28,199,752 

29,700,000 

/l,  500, 21+8 

Total  available • 

176,099,752 

182,900,000 

/6, 800, 21+8 

Deduct : 

Authorization  to  borrow  from 
Secretary  of  Treasury *•«* • 

-11+7,500,000 

-153,000,000 

-5,500,000 

Total  direct  annual 

appropriations  ••••• . . 

28,599,752 

29,900,000 

/l,  300,21+8 

a J  Amounts  are  adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure 
proposed  in  the  1952  Budget  Estimates* 


b/  In  addition,  $7»13lj-*975  available  from  prior  year  balance  for  farm 
housing  loans* 
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(a )  Fanners  Home  Administration 


Appropriation  Act,  1951 . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1211+: 

Appropriated  funds  . . . . 

Borrowing  authorizations 

Net  available.  Appropriation,  1951®...® 
Supplemental  borrowing  authorizations  for 
1951  (Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 

'  1951).... . . . . . . 

Activities  transferred  in  1952  Estimates 
to  "Operating  Expenses,  General  Services 
Administration”,  for  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  buildings  pursuant  to  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  .No.  18..... . 

Base  for  1952 . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1952: 

Authorization  to  borrow  from  Secretary 


of  Treasury.. . . . . . $153*000,000 

Direct  appropriati on...... . . ••••  29,900.000 

Increase.  . . . . . . . 


$183,150,000 


-550,000 

-21^,500,000 

158,100,000 

18,000,000 


-2U8 

176,099,752 


182,900,000 

/6,8 00,21+8 


Note:  On  an  avail°‘K',e  funds  basis,  there  is  a  decrease  of  $33U,727  in- 
fiscal  year  1952  due  to  the  availability  or  prior  year  balances 

of  $7,13l+,975  in  1951. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1952 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Farm  ownership  and  farm  housing  loans  . .  -$  9»63l+»975 

Farm  housing  repair  and  improvement  grants. . . . .  -200,000 


Production  and  subsistence  loans: 

Elimination  of  "funds  provided  in  the. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951,  for 
loans  to  farmers  suffering  disasters  in 
areas  designated  under  Public  Law  38, 

approved  April  6,  191+9*® . . . . . .  -18,000,000 

For  additional  production  and  subsistence  loans.... . .  /25, 000,000 

Water  facilities  loans  . .  /l, 000, 000 


Operating  expenses  for* 

Costs  of  making  additional  production  and 
subsistence  and  water  facilities  loans, 
insuring  an  additional  3,000  farm  owner¬ 
ship  loans,  and  servicing  insured  mortgage 

loans  outstanding................ . . . .  /l, 800, 000 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
certain  procurement  and  leasing  costs  pre¬ 
viously  paid  from  this  appropriation...... 


-299,752 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project 


Increase  or  decrease" 


1950  :  1951  i  GSA 

i (estimated): adjustment 


Other 


1952 

(estimated) 


1*  Farm  owner¬ 
ship  and  farm 
housing  loans 
2.  Farm  housing' 
repair  and  im¬ 
provement  grants 
3*  Production  and 
subsistence 
loans  *  ® « ti'ft  o»oo9 
!+■«  Water  facili¬ 
ties  loans  e * • o } 
Total  loans  and 
grants **ooooo»oo 

5*  Salaries  and 
expenses  -• 
administration 
of  loan,  grants 
and  insured 
mortgage  pro- 
grams 
Subtotal 

Unobligated  bal¬ 
ance*  . .  .  .  e  • 

Total  available*. 
Transfer  in  1952 
Estimates  to 
"General  . 
Services  Admin¬ 
istration"  *  *  .  •  • 
Transferred  from 
"Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Farm 
.Housing,  De- 
, partment  of 
. Agriculture", 
pursuant  to 
the  provisions 
of  the  De¬ 
ficiency  Appro¬ 
priation  Act, 
.1950,  to  meet 
increased  pay 
costs  authorized 
by  the  Cl as  si- 
cation  Act  of 

19U9 . 


t  $33,05U,U98 
89,566 


8^,998,781 

2,999,871+ 


121,11+2-,  7 19 


26,069,575 


$1+ 7,6311,975 

1+00,000 


103,000,000 

l+,ooo(  000 


155,03^,975 


28,199,7-52 


Tl+Y,212,29l+:183,23/+,727 


50,1+89 

1.1+7,262,783 


183,231+,  727 


,63l+,975(l) 


$38,000,000 


.200,000(2) 


200,000 


/7, 000, 000(3) 

/l, 000,000(1+) 


110,000,000 

5,000,000/ 


I 


•ls83l+,975 


153,200,000 


•299,752 


■299,752 


/l, 800, 000(5) 

-5b, 97 5 


29,700,000 


182,900,000 


•299,752 


•3l+,975  : 182,900,000 


/she 

/2l+8 

-1+50,000 

■  , 

< 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

• 

:  1950 

:  1951  i 

* 

• 

: ( estimated) : 

Reduction  pursuant? 
to  Section  12ll+s  : 
Appropriated  : 

fund # 
Borrowing 
authorizations 
Comparative  trans¬ 
fer  from: 

’’Loans,  Farm 
Housing,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture” 
(Loans  from 
Secretary  of 
Treasury) • • • • • 
’’Grants  and 
Loans,  Farm 
Housing,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agri culture” 
’’Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Farm 
Housing,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture” 
Authorization  to 
borrow  from 
Secretary  of 
Treasury** • . *• 
L950  balance 
available  in 

1951 • *•*•••••• 

Fotal  appropria¬ 
tion  or  esti¬ 
mate*  •  . . . 


-125,000,000 

-280,1+63 

-2,018,51+3 

-103,000,000 

7,13U,975 


/550,ooo 

/2l+,500,000 


23,61+9«ooo 


-172,000,000 

-7,13U,975 


29,150,000 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $3U»975  in  this  item  for  1952  is  composed  of  the 
following : 

(l)  Decrease  of  -$9 j^3l+»973  for  farm  ownership  cud  farm  housing  loans* 

Explanation  of  Decrease:  Funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  farm  ownership  and  farm  housing  loans  are  available 
interchangeably  for  either  type  of  loan*  The  distribution  of  the 
amount  available  in  1951  is  estimated  at  $23,500,000  for  farm 
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ownership  loans  and $2[|.,  13U»975  for  farm  housing  loans#  The -latter 
amount  includes  $7*134*975  of  1950  farm  housing  loan  funds  avail¬ 
able  in  1951*  The  proposed  decrease  of  $9*634*975  for  1952  is 
identified  as  representing  a  reduction  -to  $15,000,000  for  farm 
ownership  loans  and  to  $23*000,000  for  farm  housing  loans#  The 
flexibility  between  types  of  loans  provided  within  the  total  esti¬ 
mate  of  $38*000,000  will  be  utilized  to  assure' the  maximum  benefit 
to  farm  families  receiving  assistance  through  these  loans# 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $200,000  for  farm  housing  repair  and  improvement  grants. 

This  reduction  will  be  met  by  making  approximately^ 430  less  grants  in 

1952. 

( 3 )  Net  increase  of  $7*000*000  composed  of  the  following;  • 

(a)  Decrease  of  $18,000,000  to  eliminate  the  funds  provided  in  the 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951*  for  loans  to  farmers  who 
suffered  disasters  in  areas  designated  under  Public  Law  38* 

(b)  Increase  of  $25,000,000  to  provide  15,150  additional  initial 
adju stmen  b  ]  cruis  to  eligible  farmers  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 
credit  f rcm  o the r  sources • 

Need  for  Increase:  The  increase  in  the  estimate  for  1952  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  provide  the  credit  needs  of  a  minimum  number  of 
worthy  low-income  farmers  and  veterans  who  desire  security  on  the 
land  and  cannot  obtain  satisfactory  credit  from  other  established 
sources#  The  demand  for  this  type  of  assistance  continues  unabated 
throughout  the  Nation  and  has  far  exceeded  the  funds  available  for 
this  purpose  during  the  past  four  fiscal  years#  With  the  regular 
authorization  of  $85,000,000  in  1951  plus  the  supplemental  authori¬ 
zation  of  $18,000,000  for  loans  to  farmers  who  suffered  disasters, 
it  is  expected  that  not  more  than  33*9  percent  of  the  new  appli¬ 
cants  can  be  served#  The  need  for  the  increase  is  further  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  an  estimate  of  credit  needs  of  low-income  farm 
families  made  by  the  county  supervisors  of  the -Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  in  June,  1950#  This  estimate,  based  on  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  existing  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  the 
Nation,  disclosed  a  need  for  $171*200,000  .to  meet  .the  demand  in 
1951  from  eligible  applicants  for  operating  loan  assistance# 

The  increase  in  funds  recommended  herein  is  in  the  immediate  and 
long-time  public  interest#  It  is  on  family-size  farms  of  low- 
income  families  that  the  greatest  unused  source  of  agricultural 
labor  exists  today,  and  that  the  land  resources  are  being  used 
less  effectively  because  capital  resources  or  credit  necessary 
for  their  efficient  development  are  lacking#  On  such  farms 
great  increases  in  food,  feed  and  fibre  can  be  obtained,  and 
underemployed  labor  can  become  fully  employed  if  adequate  credit 
and  supervisory  assistance  is  available#  Such  increases  in  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  land  and  labor  resources  were  achieved  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrowers  who  repaid  their  loans  in  1949*  These 
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farmers  increased  the  value  of  products  per  acre  in  farms  from  the 
$12  to  $l6  per  acre  characteristic  of  the  low-income  group  to  $23 
per  acre,  an  efficiency  figure  exceeded  by  no  other  group  in  agri¬ 
culture  except  the  one-fifth  of  all  farmers  in  the  income  brackets 
of  $l+,000  and  over.  With  an  increasing  population,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  soil  fertility  through  improved  land  use  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  These  funds  would  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  soil  resources  in  areas  in 
which  soil  resources  are  being  depleted  rapidly,  remove  some  of 
the  hazards  inherent  in  present  systems  of  farming,  contribute  to 
the  increased  production  required  to  meet  mobilization  needs,  and 
promote  economic  stability. 


Decrease  in  Number  of  New  Applicants  Served:  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  applicants  who  have 
been  able'  to  secure  loans  in  recent  years. 


Fis  cal 
Year 

Total 

Funds 

Available 

Reserved  for 
Subsequent 
Loans 

Funds 
Available 
for  New 
Loans 

Number  New 
Annual  and 
Adjustment 
Loans  Made 

Percent 
of  New 
Applicants 
Served 

19U9 

$  75,000,000 

$22,150,000 

$52,850,000 

63,559 

1+0/ 

1950 

85,000,000 

26,705,000 

58,295,000 

U9,U50 

31% 

1951 

103,000,000 

37,720,000a/ 

65,280,000 

50,825 

33.9/ 

1952 

110,000,000 

37,500,000^/ 

72,500,000 

1+8,090 

32/ 

ej  In  addition  to  the  usual  requirements  for  subse¬ 
quent  loans  to  present  borrowers,  an  additional 
$7*000*000  to  $8,000,000  is  included  as  the  sub¬ 
sequent  credit  needs  of  borrowers  owing  State  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Fund  balances. 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  decrease  iii  the  number  of  new  appli¬ 
cants  served  are: 

A.  The  average  size  of  new  adjustment  loans  increased  from  $1,189 
in  the  fiscal  year  191+9  to  $1,360  in  1950,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
about  $1,650  in  1951  and  1952.  Loans  to  veterans  increased  from 
21,525  in  the  fiscal  year  I9I+8  to  35*037  in  1950.  Initial  adjust¬ 
ment  loans  to  veterans  averaged  $1,600  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,11+7  for  non-veterans  in  the  same  year.  As  the  number 
of  loans  to  veterans  increases  the  total  number  of  applicants  who 
can  be  assisted  decreases  because  of  the  greater  amount  required  to 
establish  veterans  in  farming  on  a  sound  basis, 

B,  Substantial  increases  in  farm  operating  costs  during  recent 
years,  supplemented  by  the  need  for  larger  amounts  of  working 
capital  necessitated  by  changes  in  the  agricultural  economy,  have 
increased  the  average  size  of  loans.  The  following  table  shows  the 
increased  cost  in  191+9  compared  with  I9I+6  for  three  major  items  of 
farm  operating  expenses,  based  on  a  typical  loan  of  $3*500*  the 
maximum  initial  loan  amount  permitted. 
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Items 

Farm  Machinery 
Livestock 

Farm  Operating  Expenses 
Total 


Cost  at  Prices  in 

19U6  19U9 

$1,800  $2,670 

1,200  1,656 

500  623 

$3,500  $i|,9U9 


Per  Cent  Change 

19U6  to  19U9 

U8.3 % 

38cO  jo 

2l+„6  jo 

ui.i/ 


Further  evidence  of  the  increase  in  capital  needed  for  carrying  on 
a  family- type  farming  operation  is  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  19^9  indicating  that  the  quantity  of 
power  and  machinery  used  on  commercial  family  operated  farms  in  the 
Nation  increased  approximately  50  percent  from  the  pre-war  period 
1935-1959  through  1914.8#  Family  size  forms  financed  through  pro¬ 
duction  and  subsistence  loans  require,  and  should  have,  power  and 
machinery  for  efficient  operation# 

C.  Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  assisting  farmers  in 
adjusting  their  farming  operations  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
correct  the  basic  deficiencies  in  their  operations  and  obtain 
operating  credit  within  a  reasonable  period  from  other  established 
sources#  This  emphasis  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  number  of  annual  operating  loans  which  enable  farmers  merely  to 
carry  on  from  year  to  year  on  an  inadequate  basis  and  has  increased 
the  average  size  of  loans# 

The  results  of  this  emphasis  on  adjustment  rather  than  annual 
operating  credit  and  the  average  size  of  loans  is  illustrated,  by 
years,  as  follows: 


Number  and  Average  Size  of  New  Loans 


Fiscal 

' Annual 

Ad jus  tment 

Composite 

Cumulative 
Percent 
Increase  in 
Composite 

Year 

No#  Av# 

No  0 

Av# 

No. 

Av. 

Average 

191+9 

■  25,623  $302 

37,936 

$1,188 

63,559  $  831 

mm 

1950 

.  8,780  339 

1+0,670 

1,360 

1+9,1+50 

1,179 

uz?° 

l95l(Est) 

13,270  350  . 

37,555 

1,650 

50,825 

1,281+ 

55% 

1952(Est) 

5,270  350 

1+2,820 

1,650 

1+8,090 

1,508 

81% 

Of  the  many  reasons  for  the  continued  increase  in  demand  for  operating 
loans,  the  following  are  of  primary  importance: 


A#  Basic  Changes  in  Farming  Systems  of  Family-Size  Farms  are 
Dependent  upon  Adjustment  Credit:  Increasing  numbers  of  farmers, 
realizing  the  inadequacies  and  hazards  of  the  present  system  of 
farming  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  operating,  are  requesting 
credit  and  guidance  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  systems  of 
faming  that  will  eliminate  some  of  the  hazards  and  provide  the 
volume  of  business  and  income  necessary  to  stabilize  their 
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operations,  meet  farm  operating  and  family  living  expenses,  purchase 
additional  items  of  capital  goods  and  make  loan  repayments*  These 
adjustments  include  the  expansion  of  some  present  enterprises  and 
the  introduction  of  new  enterprises*  This  need  for  changes  in 
farming  systems  in  various  areas  has  long  been  recognized  and  has 
been  an  objective  toward  which  agricultural  leaders  have  worked 
diligently*  Is  a  result  of  lower  net  incomes  in  I9U8  and  19U9*  and 
the  substantially  reduced  yields  in  19U9  and  1950  in  several  major 
cash  crop  farming  areas,  farmers  are  now  aware  of  the  need  for  these 
changes  and  are  urgently  requesting  the  credit  and  guidance  necessary 
for  their  accomplishment. 

The  conversion  of  one-crop  systems  of  farming  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  to  balanced  or  diversified  systems  of  farming  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  large  numbers  of  family-size  farm  operators  with 
short  term  credit.  Adjustment  credit  geared  to  income  from  the 
planned  operations  and  the  guidance  necessary  for  the  successful 
establishment  of  new  enterprises  and  practices  are  prerequisite 
to  success  in  such  undertakings*  Other  credit  sources,  generally, 
do  not  offer  credit  on  terms  adapted  to  these  needs  and  are  not 
equipped  to  provide  the  planning  and  supervisory  assistance  re¬ 
quired  in  the  introduction  of  new  enterprises  and  practices* 

B*.  Credit  Assistance  Required  on  Reclamation  Projects;  A  majority 
of  the  new  settlers  and  many  present  operators  on  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  are  in  urgent  need  of  operating  credit  not  available  through 
other  established  sources*  A  survey  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  in  19U9  indicated  a  need  by  eligible  Settlers  on  present  and 
proposed  projects  for  operating  credit  over  the  six-year  period 
from  1950  through  1955  of  $26,555*500*  Unless  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  able  to  meet  the  minimum  credit  needs  of  eligible 
reclamation  project  occupants  who  were  selected  by  the  Government 
to  live  on  lands  developed  by  the  Government,  a  large  number  will 
lose  their  investments  of  time,  labor  and  funds  in  the  development 
of  the  units  occupied* 

C *  Credit  Assistance  Required  as  a  Result  of  Reductions  in  Yields 
Due  to  Natural  Causes:  Each  year  farmers  in  scattered  areas  through¬ 
out  the  country  suffer  losses  in  income  as  the  result  of  damage  from 
floods,  drought,  freezes,  insects,  plant  and  livestock  diseases,  and 
other  similar  causes,  (Yihere  such  damage  reaches  disaster  propor¬ 
tions  and  affects  widespread  areas,  credit  assistance  may  be  provided 
eligible  farmers  in  designated  areas  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  38*)  In  recognition  of  this  need  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1951  provided  $18,000,000  under  Title  II  to  be  used  in  areas 
designated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  38*  The  major  portion  of  this 
$18,000,000  will  be  used  for  new  production  and  subsistence  loans 
and  many  of  the  borrowers  receiving  such  loans  will  require  supple¬ 
mental  credit  in  1952  to  carry  out  their  planned  adjustments  and 
meet  annual  operating  expenses.  Losses  occur  also  in  many  areas 
where  the  making  of  disaster  loans  cannot  be  justified,  but 
operators  of  family- type  farms,  who  generally  have  very  limited 
reserves,  if  any,  become  in  need  of  operating  credit  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  operations.  Many  such  farmers  normally 


obtain  their  operating  credit  from  banks  or  other  local  lending 
institutions,  but  when  they  are  victims  of  losses  from  natural 
causes  that  reduce  or  destroy  their  debt  paying  ability,  further 
credit  from  these  sources  is  denied* 

Loan  Plans:  The  $25* 000,000  increase  requested  for  production  end 
subsistence  loans  would  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  additional 
15,150  initial  adjustment  loan  applicants  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
necessary  credit  from  other  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms* 

Under  the  total  estimate  of  $110,000, 000  for  production  and  subsis¬ 
tence  loans  in  1952*  it  would  be  possible  to  make  1|2,820  initial 
adjustment  loans  amounting  to  $70*655*000;  5*270  annual  loans  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,814.5*000;  and  52,820  subsequent  loans  to  indebted  borrowers 
in  the  amount  of  $37*500,000* 

(iq)  Increase  of  $1,000,000  for  water  facilities  loans  to  provide  an  additional 

360  loans  to  individuals  and  I4  loans  to  "groups  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  j|| 

credit  from  other  sources* 

Need  for  Increase:  The  increase  in  the  estimate  for  water  facilities 
loans  in  1952  is  necessary  in  order  to  assist  a  minimum  number  of 
eligible  farmers  and  non-profit  water  associations  in  providing 
needed  facilities  for  a  farmstead  water  supply  or  for  irrigation* 

The  demand  for  water  facilities  loans  has  greatly  exceeded  the  funds 
available  each  year  since  the  inception  of  this  program  and  continues 
to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas 
of  the  17  western  states*  The  demand  has  been  particularly  strong 
among  settlers  on  reclamation  projects,  largely  veterans,  who  do  not 
have  sources  of  credit  for  financing  land .  leveling ,  the  installation 
of  secondary  canals,  pipelines,  sprinkler  systems  or  necessary  farm¬ 
stead  water  facilities*  With  §lq,000,000  available  for  water  facili¬ 
ties  loans  this  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  individual  applicants  and  .11  percent  of  the  group 
applicants  can  be  served*  Q 

Of  the  many  reasons  for  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  water 
facilities  loans,  the  following  are  of  primary  importance; 

A,  Large  numbers  of  family-type  farm  operators,  need  credit  for  the 
installation  of  water  facilities  on  terms  that  will  permit  repayment 
from  increased  farm  income  resulting  from  the  installations*  Such 
credit  is  not  available  through  banks  or  cooperative  credit  insti¬ 
tutions* 

B*  The  dry  spring  and  summer  of  1950  in  the  Great  Plains  resulted 
in  more  attention  being  given  by  farmers  to  the  installation  of 
water  facilities  as  a  means  of  reducing  drought  hazards  and  in¬ 
creasing  and  stabilizing  income*  The  development  of  new  irrigation 
equipment,  such  as  sprinkler  systems,  permits  the  irrigation  of  land 
once  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  irrigation  by  conventional  methods 
and  permits  successful  irrigation  in  areas  of  limited  water  supplies* 
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C#  The  credit  needs  of  new  settlers  on  reclamation  projects  for 
farmstead  water  facilities  and  land  leveling  has  become  a  major 
item  and  will  continue  to  increase  in  importance  as  new  units  are 
opened  for  settlement  by  reclamation  services*  A  minimum  of 
$1,571,000  will  be  required  in  1952  to  meet  the  cxirrent  needs  of 
fam  operators  on  reclamation  projects*  Increasing  numbers  of 
settlers,  principally  veterans,  are  requesting  loans  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  water  facilities  since  credit  is  not  available  from 
other  sources  to  meet  their  needs* 

D#  There  is  no  adequate  source  of  .private  or  cooperative  credit 
for  financing  the  installation  of  n ew  or  the  repair  of  existing 
water  facilities  owned  and  operated  by  groups  of  small  farmers* 

E*  A  large  number  of  applications  were  received  from  homestead 
entrymen  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  3&1,  81st 
Congress# 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
loans  to  veterans  and  other  homestead  entrymen  on  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  projects  prior  to  the  issuance  of  patents  to  the  land* 

Loan  Plans  t  The  increase  of  $1,000,000  would  permit  the  making  of  an 
additional  J>60  loans  to  individuals  and  \+  loans  to  groups#  Total 
loans  in  1952  would  be  1,910  initial  loans  and  80  subsequent  loans 
to  individuals,  and  2l+  initial  loans  and  1+  subsequent  loans  to 
groups  # 

(5)  An.  increase  of  $1,800,000  in  funds  for  salaries  and  expenses  to 

cover  the  cost  of  making  the  additional  loans  estimated  for  1952  and 

servicing  insured  mortgage  loans  outstanding#  The  1952  estimates  pro¬ 

vide  increases  in  the  number  of  farm  ownership  insured  loans  within  the 
existing  insurance  authority  and  in  the  number  of  production  and  sub¬ 
sistence  and  water  facilities  loans  from  funds  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury#  YYhile  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
direct  farm  ownership  and  farm  housing  loans  based  on  the  reduction  in 
funds  of  $9,63^,995,  such  decrease  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  the  estimated  number  of  farm  ownership  loans  to  be  insured  in  1952* 
The  following  summary  shows  the  estimated  net  increase  in  numbers  of 
loans  in  1952  compared  to  1951# 


Increased 
Number  of 
Loans,  1952 


Direct  farm  ownership  loans  -990 
Farm  housing  loans  -280 
Insured  farm  ownership  loans  +3,000 
Production  and  subsistence  loans  a j  /l5,150 
YJ’ater  Facilities  loans  /3&U 


Total  /17.214+ 
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oj  The  increase  of  15*150  production  and  subsistence  loans 
represents  the  increase  over  the  number  of  loans  which 
could  be  made  from  the  regular  1951  loan  authorization 
of  $>85*000,000*  Administrative  expenses  for  making  and 
servicing  loans  from  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  subsistence  loans  provided  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1951*  &re  payable  as  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  disaster  loan  revolving  fund  as  directed 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations*  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  reduction  under  ’’Salaries  and  Expenses”  for 
this  activity  in  1952  commensurate  with  the  reduction 
of  $18,000,000  as  a  non-recurring  item  in  the  loan 
authorizati on* 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  making 
loans  is  to  assist  borrowers  in  establishing  and  adjusting  their  farming 
operations  to  a  level  of  economic  efficiency  that  will  fully  utilize  the 
land  and  labor  resources*  This  involves  careful  and  continuous  work  in 
assisting  the  borrowers  to  prepare  and  carry  out  sound  farm  and  home 
plans  providing  for  adequate  and  complete  farming  operations*  The  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  adjustments  in  operations  is  illustrated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  subsistence  loan  program  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
’’annual”  type  loans  which  involve  no  farm  supervision  and  guidance  is 
being  reduced  from  32,67U  in  19U8  with  $60  million  in  loan  funds  to  an 
estimated  5,270  in  1952  with  $110  million  loan  funds*  This  emphasis  on 
establishment  of  efficient  farming  operations  is  the  heart  of  the  farm 
ownership  loan  program*  Borrowers  under  this  program  are  uniformly  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  quickly  developing  economic  efficient  farm  operations 
on  new  or  newly  developed  land  resources*  In  both  the  production  and  sub¬ 
sistence  and  farm  ownership  loan  programs,  it  is  essential  that  adequate 
personnel  be  available  in  county  offices  to  assist  the  borrowers  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  their  farming  adjustments  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  operations  giving  maximum  efficiency  in  production* 

Insured  farm  ownership  loans  are  made  and  serviced  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  direct  loans,  the  only  difference  being  the  source  of  financing* 
The  work  involved  in  the  making  and  servicing  of  insured  farm  ownership 
loans  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  has,  in  large  part,  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  using  the  time  of  county  employees  engaged  on  other  loan 
programs*  Except  for  the  relatively  small  amounts  available  from  the  Farm 
Tenant  Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund,  no  funds  have  been  provided 
to  handle  the  cost  of  this  program* 

During  the  fiscal  year  1952  about  $250,000,  representing  one-half  of  one 
percent  in  insurance  charges  and  fees,  is  estimated  to  be  available  from 
the  Farm  Tenant  Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Funds  for  operating 
expenses*  This  amount  is  wholly  inadequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram*  Since  I9I4.8  when  the  program  began,  the  insured  farm  ownership  loans 
have  increased  in  volume  each  year*  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950  many  areas  of  the  country  were  without  sufficient  private  credit 
to  finance  the  loan  demand,  but  with  the  recent  participation  of  some 
additional  large  insurance  companies,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome* 

To  accomplish  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  insured  loans 
estimated  for  1952,  it  is  necessary  that  additional  employees  be  available 
to  properly  make  and  service  the  loans* 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  II,  and  the 
related  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1000-1031),  the  Farmers’ 

Home  Administration  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1001,  note;  31 
U.S.C.  82h;  12  U.S.C.  371;  35  D.C.  Code  535;  60  Stat.  1062- 
1080);  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (40  U.S.C.  436-439); 

1  /the  Act  of  October  19,  1949  (Public  law  361); _ /  the  Act  of 

August  28,  1937,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590r-590x,  590z-5), 
for  the  development  of  facilities  for  water  storage  and 
utilization  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United 

2  States;  /and/  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  relating  to  financial  assistance  for  farm  housing 

3  / (.Public  Law  171,  approved  July  15,  1949//  (42  U.S.C,  1471- 
1483);  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquida¬ 

tion  Act,  approved  May  3?  1950  (Public  Law  499);  and  the 
Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 

mineral  interests,  approved  September  6,  1950  (Public  Law  760), 

as  follows: 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATION 

For  loans  (including  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  taxes  under 
section  50  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
and  advances  incident  to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
security  of  obligations  under  the  foregoing  several  authori¬ 
ties):  Title  I  and  section  43  of  title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  and  title_V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (except  grants  under  504  j(a))  /$65, 000,000/ 

4  $38,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  /$3, 500,000/  $5.000,000 
of  the  amount  available  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  and  sec¬ 
tion  43  of  the  Bankhead— Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
may  be  distributed  to  States  and  Territories  without  regard 
to  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  distributed  thereto,  for  loans  in  re¬ 
clamation  projects  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented  public  land 
(sums  available  for  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  remain  available  until  expended);  title  II  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  /$85,000,000/ 

$110 , 0Q0 , 000 :  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended, 

/$4, 000, 000/  $5.000,000:  ***. 


(BANTS 

For  grants  and  for  the  grant  portion  of  combination  loans  and 
grants  for_the  purpose  of  section  504  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  /$6 5 0,000/  $200,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.' 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  the  making,  servicing,  and  collecting  of  loans  and  insured 
mortgages,  the  servicing  and  collecting  of  loans  made  under  prior 
authority,  the  liquidation  of  assets  transferred  to  Farmers  Home 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 

5  1946,  /and/  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  and  the  administration  of  assets  transferred  under 

6  subsection  2  (f)  of  the  Act  of  May  3.  1950.  /$~28 , $00 , 0007$29 ,  700 . 000 , 
together  with  a  transfer  to  this  appropriation  item  of  not  to  exceed 

7  /$80,000 7  $230,000  of  the  fees  and  administrative  expense  charges 
made  available  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 

/LOAN  authorization/ 

/For  an  additional  amount  for  ’’Loan  Authorization”  for  loans  under  i 
title  II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  < 

$18,000,000,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 

8  the  manner  authorized  under  this  head  in  the  General  Appropriation 
Act,  1951:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  hereby  authorized 
shall  be  used  for  loans  other  than  to  farmers  and  stockmen  wk° 
suffered  production  disasters  in  areas  designated  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  38  (8lst  Congress)^ 

The_first  change  represents  a  minor  change  due  to  code  and  public  law 
citations . 

The  second  and  fifth  changes  represent  grammatical  corrections. 

The  third  change  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  appropriation  language 
reference  to  Public  Law  499  (Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust 
Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950,)  and  Public  Law  760  (Act  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  mineral  interests  approved  . 
September  6,  1950).  These  Acts  are  being  administered  by  the  Farmers'  ' 

Home  Administration  and  reference  in  the  appropriation  language  is  there¬ 
fore  appropriate,  in  order  that  the  language  will  describe  the  activities 
involved 

The  fourth  change  is  proposed  to  increase  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000 
the  maximum  amount  available  for  the  purposes  of  Title  I  and  section  43 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (farm  ownership  loans) 
for  loans  in  reclamation  projects  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented  public 
land  to  be  distributed  to  states  without  regard  to  farm  population  and 
prevalence  of  tenancy  The  need  and  demand  for  loans  to  new  settlers  will 
be  greater  in  1952  as  a  large  number  of  farm  units  on  reclamation  projects 
are  being  opened  up  for  settlement. 

The  sixth  change  represents  language  necessary  to  cover  nominal  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  under  this  item  in  carrying  out 
agreements  entered  into  with  states  for  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  assets  of  the  various  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations. 

Section  2(f)  of  the  ’’Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporati©n  Trust  Liaui.dat ion 
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Act/’  approved  May  3,  1950  (Public  Law  499)*  provides  for  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  administration  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
for  this  purpose  Such  agreements  with  the  states  undoubtedly  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  use  of  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses 
and,  therefore,  the  proposed  language  is  included  only  to  cover  any 
nominal  expenses  that  may  have  to  be  incurred  under  this  item. 

The  seventh  change  is  proposed  to  increase  from  $80,000  to  $230,000  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the  ’’Farm 
Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund."  Receipts  to  this  fund  in 
1951  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  1952  are  estimated  at  about 
$230,000. 

The  eighth  change  proposes  to  delete  the  language  contained  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1951*  providing  that  the  amount  of 
$18,000,000  for  title  II  loans  be  available  only  for  loans  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  who  suffered  production  disaster  in  areas  designated  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  38,  (8lst  Congress). 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Direct  and  Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loans  and 

Farm  Housing  Loans  and  Grants 

Direct  and  Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loans 


Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  amended  authorizes 
direct  and  insured  farm  ownership  loans  for  the  purchases  and  im¬ 
provement  of  family-type  farms  and  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  undersized  and  under-doveloped  farms*  This  program  is  designed  to 
assist  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  attain  farm 
ownership  and  to  assist  owners  of  inadequate  farms  in  making  needed 
enlargements  and  improvements  where  necessary  to  assure  efficient 
family- type  units# 

In  the  present  emergency  it  is  held  to  be  of  major  importance  that 
manpower  productivity  be  maintained  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible* 

Much  rural  under-employment,  with  resulting  reduced  productivity  is 
caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate  land  resources  available  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  family  to  permit  productive  employment  of  the  labor  resources 
of  the  family*  Farm  ownership  loans,  particularly  farm  enlargement 
and  farm  development  loans,  are  especially  designed  to  assist  families 
to  obtain  adequate  land  resources  which  would  permit  efficient  and  full 
utilization  of  their  labor  resources  and  managerial  ability* 

1*  Source  of  Funds:  Direct  loans  are  made  from  Federal  funds  in  amounts 
up  to  100%  of  the  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments#  Similar  loans  made  by  private  lenders  up  to  9 0%  of  the  value 
of  the  farm  and  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  may  be  fully  in¬ 
sured  by  the  Government# 

2#  Distribution  of  Funds:  Direct  loan  funds  and  authorizations  to 
insure  mortgages  are  distributed  among  the  states  and  territories 
on  the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy*  Ad¬ 
justments  among  states  may  be  made  to  take  care  of  applications 
from  veterans. 

3*  Type  of  Loans;  There  are  three  types  of  farm  ownership  loans:  (a) 
Tenant  purchase  loans  to  buy  and  develop  family-type  farms;  (b)  farm 
enlargement  loans  to  buy  additional  land  and  to  convert  undersized 
units  into  efficient  family-type  farms;  (c)  farm  development  loans 
to  develop  under- improved  units  into  efficient  family-type  farms* 

Farm  enlargement  and  farm  development  loans  are  receiving  increas¬ 
ing  attention#  During  the  1950  fiscal  year  U6»l%  of  the  total  farm 
ownership  loans  made  were  for  farm  enlargement  and  farm  development* 
This  compares  with  34»5%  in  1949;  20*5%  in  1948;  and  9*3%  in  1947* 

Disabled  veterans  may  receive  loans  to  purchase,  enlarge,  or  develop 
units  that  constitute  less  than  efficient  family- type  units* 

4*  Terms  of  Loans:  Loans  are  amortized  over  a  ZpO  year  period*  Borrowers 
are  encouraged  under  a  variable  payment  plan  to  pay  more  than  an  annual 
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installment  in  years  of  good  income  in  order  to  build  a  reserve  . 
which  can  be  used  in  years  of  low  income.  On  loans  made  since 
June  19,  19U8,  direct  loan  borrowers  pay  four  percent  interests 
and  insured  loan  borrowers  pay  three  percent  interest  plus  one 
percent  annual  mortgage  insurance  charge.  Borrowers  are  required 
to  refinance  their  loans  with  responsible  private  or  cooperative 
credit  sources  whenever  they  are  able  to  obtain  such  refinancing 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terras, 

5*  Limitations  on  Loans:  Loans  are  limited  to  farms  which  have  a 
value,  as  acquired,  enlarged,  or  improved,  not  in  excess  of  the 
average  value  of  efficient  family-type  f arid- management  units  in 
the  county  where  the  loan  is  made.  In  addition, • there  is  an  admin¬ 
istrative  limit  of  $12,000  which  applies  to  the  total  investment  in 
any  farm,  (investments  in  excess  of  this  ceiling  may  be  made  only 
by  prior  approval  by  the  Administrator).  In  making  each  loan,  a 
normal  earning  capacity  appraisal  based  upon  long  time  yields, 
prices,  and  production  costs  is  made  by  a  competent  appraiser.  As 
a  further  safeguard,  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  each  farm, 
based  upon  its  normal  earning  capacity,  after  contemplated  improve¬ 
ments  are  made,  is  determined  by  a  local  county  committee  composed 
of  three  men,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  farmers.  No  loan  may  be 
made  in  excess  of  the  amount  certified  by  the  county  committee  to 
be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  farm, 

6,  Eligibi lity;  Farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers  and  owners 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from  private  and  cooperative 
credit  sources  are  eligible  for  loans.  Preference  is  given  to  appli¬ 
cations  from  veterans  and  special  provisions  are  made  for  loans  to 
disabled  veterans.  Since  passage  of  Public  Law  361  on  October  19, 
I9I4.9  ,  loans  may  be  made  to  homestead  entrymen  on  public  land  and 

to  other  persons  contracting  for  the  purchase  of  other  land  of  the 
United  States  in  reclamation  projects, 

7,  Supervision  and  Technical  Services:  Borrowe rs  are  given  assistance 
as -needed  by  local  Farmers  Home  Administration  county  supervisors 
and  by  engineers  in  making  the  improvements  and  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  efficient  operation  of  their  farms  and  homes® 

8,  Progress  of  Program: 

A,  Applications :  Applications  received  in  the  1950  fiscal  year 
were  15  percent  more  than  the  number  received  in  the  1949 
.  fiscal  year®  Veteran  applications  received  increased  22 
percent  in  1950,  There  were  about  50,000  applications  on 
hand  for  consideration  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951  fiscal 
,  year  of  which  about  30,000  were  from  veterans.  Applications 

from  veterans  and  non-veterans  received  in  the  past  three 
fiscal  years  are  shown  below* 
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Fis  cal 
Year 


Applications  Received  During  Fiscal  Year 

Veterans  Non- Veterans  Total 


19I+8'  22,906  ll+,Ol+L+ 

191+9  26,21+5  18;U75 

1950  31,988  19,250 


36,950 

!+l+,720 

51,238 


See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  states. 


B,  Loans :  Cumulative  activity  for  direct  and  insured  loans  is 
outlined  below. 


( 1 )  Direct  Loans 


Since  inception  of  the  program  in  1938  to  June  30,  1950, 
about  62,200  loans,  for  more  than  $363,000,000  have  been 
made.  In  1950  with  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000, 
about  1,700  families  received  loams.  Consistent  with 
the  veteran  preference  provision,  in  the  Farmers  .Home 
Administration  Act  of  191+6,  veterans  received  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  of  a  total  of  approximately  1,900  loans 
made  in  each  of  the  two  years  I9I+8  and  191+9 s  and  in 
1950  only  2l+  loans  were  made  to  non-veterans  a  The  con¬ 
tinued  demand  from  veterans  alone  during  the  1951  fiscal 
year  is  expected  to  absorb  practically  all  of  the  loan 
funds  available. 

Public  Law  361,  81st  Congress,  authorized  the  making  of 
farm  ownership  loans  to  homestead  entrymen  on  unpatented 
lands  in  reclamation  projects.  The  amount  of  $3,500,000 
is  authorized  in  the  1951  Appropriation  Act  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  states  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
reclamation  project  settlers  without  regard  to  the 
statutory  formula  for  distributing  funds  between  states 
based  on  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy. 

About  375  farm  ownership  loans  will  be  made  in  1951 
under  this  authority,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
made  in  these  Western  States  because  of  relatively  low 
tenan  cy , 


Direct  loan  activity  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Initial  Direct  Loans 


Percent  Loans 

Fiscal  Veteran  Loans  to  Veterans  Total 


Year 

Number 

Amount 

(Number) 

Number 

Amount 

I9I+7 

3,029 

$23,661,81+3 

55 

5,527 

$1+1,916,958 

191+8 

1,1+50 

10,51+6,109 

79 

1,831 

13,141+9,562 

191+9 

1,1+68 

10,877,1+00 

78 

1,876 

13,793,873 

1950 

1,723 

13,591,897 

99 

1,71+7 

13,761,21+6 

1951(Est) 

2,615 

21,031,600 

96 

2,710 

21,900,000 

See  Tables  I,  II  and  III  for  distribution  by  states 
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(2)  Insured  Loans 

The  insured  mortgage  loan  program  increased  rapidly  during 
the  1950  fiscal  year  and  the  increase  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  1951  fiscal  year.  A  total  of  2,268 
initial  loans  were  insured  during  1950.  including  7^3  for 
veterans.  These  figures  compare  with  1.157  loans  insured 
in  1949  with  ,317  going  to  veterans  and  338  loans  in  1948 
of  which  58  went  to  veterans.  The  relatively  low  pro¬ 
portion  of  insured  loans  made  to  veterans  is  primarily 
the  result  of  many  veterans  being  unable  to  meet  the  10% 
down  payment  requirement  of  the  insured  mortgage  program. 
All  applicants  are  considered  for  insured  loans  before 
being  considered  for  direct  loans,  but  the  down  payment 
requirement  cannot  be  met  by  many  otherwise  qualified 
applicants,  both  veteran  and  non-veteran.  Therefore, 
there  continues  to  be  a  need  for  direct  loan  funds. 


Except  for  insuring  loans  to  veterans,  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  no 
state  in  any  one  year  shall  insure  loans  in  excess  of 
that  state’s  ceiling  as  prescribed  by  the  factors  de¬ 
rived  from  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy 
as  applied  to  a  ceiling  of  $100,000,000  for  the  United 
States.  During  the  1950  fiscal  year  several  states, 
mostly  in  the  western  areas,  insured  loans  up  to  the 
ceiling  limitation  and  as  a  result  were  unable  to 
assist  additional  non- veteran  applicants. 

The  following  table  shows  orogress  in  insured  loans  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  m  the  fiscal  year  1948: 


Fiscal  Veteran  Loans 


Year  Number 

W  . 58 

1949  317 

1950  723 


Amount 
$  357,550 

2,026,760 

5^103,223 


Percent  Loans 
to  Veterans 


( Number ) 

IT 


27 

32 


Total 


Number 

—jw 


1,157 

2,268 


Amount 

$  2,4127837 

7,994,416 

17,125,004 


See  Tables  I,  II  and  IV  for  distribution  by  states. 


C.  Use  of  Loan  Funds:  Average  size  of  initial  direct  loans,  average 
acres  per  farm  and  average  loans  per  acre  are  shown  below  for  the 
years  1940  and  1945  through  1950. 


Fiscal 


mt 

m 

1949 

1950 


Aver a  ge 
Size  of  Loan 

“-#5,864 - 

m 

m 


Avera  ge 

Acres  Per  Farm 

139 


% 


166 

151 

132 

144 


Average 

Loans  Per  Acre 

"1 wT 

h 

46 

49 

57 

57 


See  Table  VII  for  distribution  by  states. 


In  recent  years  increased  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  use 
of  both  direct  and  insured  loan  funds  for  enlarging  and  devel¬ 
oping  inadequate  and  under-developed  farms.  Farm  families 
occupying  acreages  that  are  too "small  or  are  only  partially 
developed  have  insufficient  land  resources  to  oermit  efficient 
utilization  of  available  family  labor  and  managerial  ability 
which  results  in  inadequate  incomes.  Assistance  to  these 
families  in  developing  farms  of  adequate  size  and  efficiency 
permits  fuller  use  of  man  power  and  at  the  same  time  relieves 
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unsatisfactory  income  conditions.  This  is 
particularly  significant  in  those  areas  where 
conversion  to  more  diversified  farm  economy 
has  become  necessary .  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  purchase,  farm  development, 
and  farm  enlargement  loans  in  recent  years, 
including  both  direct  and  insured  loans: 

Percent  of 


Fiscal 

Year 

Tenant 

Purchase 

Loans 

Farm 

Enlarge¬ 

ment 

Loans 

Farm 

Devel¬ 

opment 

Loans 

Total  Loans 
Made  for 
Enlargement 
and  Devel¬ 
opment 

1947 

5,014 

294 

219 

9.3 

1948 

1,724 

153 

292 

20.5 

1949 

1,986 

271 

776 

34.5 

1950 

2,140 

462 

1,413 

46.7 

D.  Repayment  Progress: 

(l)  Direct  Loans 

By  March  31,  1950,  $362,510,900  had  been  advanoed  to 
62,031  families  for  the  purchase,  enlargement  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  farms  since  1938.  Of  this  amount,  $174,427,742 
had  been  collected.  In  addition,  $44,817,618  had  been 
paid  in  interest.  Cumulative  scheduled  installments  due 
from  the  39,772  borrowers'  owing  balances  as  of  March  31, 
1950  amounted  to  $52,569,682.  Regular  principal  and 
interest  payments  made  on  such  installments  were 
$70,114,997,  which  was  $17, 545,315  or  33  percent  more 
than  required  on  a  scheduled  amortization  basis.  In 
addition,  the  accounts  of  these  borrowers  have  been 
credited  with  $10,476,982,  in  refunds  and  extra  payments 
which  were  not  applied  to  scheduled  installments.  As  of 
this  date,  24,217  borrowers  were  $20,417,623  ahead  of 
schedule,  an  average  amount  of  $843,  and  8,782  borrowers 
were  behind  schedule  $2,872,308  or  an  average  amount  of 
$327.  The  remaining  6,773  borrowers  were  on  schedule. 

At  the  same  date  14,835  or  about  24  percent  of  the  total 
families  receiving  loans  had  paid  their  accounts  in  full 
and  continued  to  operate  the  farms  acquired  through  this 
program.  About  1,750  of  these  14,835  borrowers  have  re¬ 
financed  their  loans  through  other  credit  sources.  An 
additional  7,424  had  also  paid  their  accounts  in  full 
but  were  no  longer  operating  the  farms.  This  number 
includes  those  who  sold  their  farms  as  well  as  some 
borrowers  who  were  unsuccessful  in  the  operation  of 
their  farms  but  whose  loans  were  paid  in  full  through 
liquidation.  See  Table  V  for  distribution  by  states. 
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(2)  Insured  Loans 

As  of  March  31*  1950,  $17,604,520  had  been  advanced 
under  the  insured  mortgage  program  to  2,445  farm 
families  for  the  purchase,  enlargement,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  farms.  Repayments  by  insured  mortgage  bor¬ 
rowers  totaled  $883,224  as  of  the  same  date.  Of  this 
amount,  $478,243  represented  principal  payments, 

$279,522  payments  on  interest,  and  $125,459  payments 
to  the  mortgage  insurance  fund.  As  of  March  31,  1950, 

7  insured  mortgage  borrowers  had  paid  their  loans  in 
full.  Of  those  still  active,  766  were  ahead  of  schedule, 
while  1,560  were  on  schedule  and  112  behind  schedule. 

See  Table  VI  for  distribution  by  states. 

jE,  Improved  Financial  Position  of  Borrowers?  The  improvement 
which  borrowers  have  made  in  their  financial  position  is 
indicated  by  a  1950  report  of  borrowers  who  have  benefited 


through  these  loans  for  a 

period  of  5  years. 

as  follows: 

At  Time  Loan  Was 

Percent 

Made  (1944) 

1950 

Increase 

Net  worth 

$2,354 

$6,358 

170.1 

Value  production  livestock 

977 

1,511 

54.7 

Value  work stock  and  equipment 

1  •-  ‘6.86 

1,969 

187.0 

Gross  family  income  of  pre- 

f 

vious  year 

2,304 

4,257 

84.8 

Farm  Housing  Loans*  and  Grants 


Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  authorizes  loans  and  grants  to  owners 
of  farms  for  the  construction,  improvement,  alteration,  repair  or  re¬ 
placement  of  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings.  Loans  for  enlargement 
and  development  are  also  authorized  on  certain  farms  receiving  loans  for 
buildings.  Funds  for  this  program  were  first  made  available  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  approved  October  14,  1949. 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  Housing  program  is  'to  assist  owners  of  farms  in 
providing  themselves,  their  tenants,  lessees,  sharecroppers,  and  la¬ 
borers  with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living  conditions  and  adequate 
farm  buildings* 

Improvement  of  farm  housing  and  other  farm  buildings  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  rural  areas.  Approximately  1,400,000  rural  farm 
dwelling  units  were  in  need  of  major  repairs  in  1947  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  large  portion  of  the  3,000,000 
farmers  receiving  the  lower  incomes  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
private  and  cooperative  sources  for  needed  repairs,  improvement,  or 
construction  at  terms  which  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  fulfill. 

1.  Type  of  Loans  and  Grants;  Loans  and  grants  of  the  following  types 
are  authorized  by  the  Act . 
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A.  Building  Loans: 

(1)  Section  502.  Loans  under  this  authorization  are  made  to 
applicants  with  income  sufficient  to  meet  regular  amor¬ 
tization  payments  of  principal  and  interest.  These  loans 
are  made  for  such  purposes  as  construction,  improvement, 
alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other 
farm  buildings. 

(2)  Section  503*  Loans  under  this  authorization  are  made  to 
applicants  who  must  make  basic  changes  in  their  farm  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  income  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  annual 
payments  of  principal  and  interest.  Loans  under  this 
authorization  also  are  for  the  construction,  improvement, 
alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other 
farm  buildings. 

(3)  Section  504(a).  Under  this  authorization  loans  or  loans 
in  combination  with  grants  are  made  to  farm  owmer-occu- 

•  pants  to  cover  the  cost  of  minor  improvements  and  repairs 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  occupant,  his 
family  or  the  community. 

B.  Enlargement  and  Development  Loans:  Under  the  authorization  of 
Section  504(b)  loans  are  made  for  farm  enlargement  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  connection  with  other  loan  or  grant  assistance  for 
dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  under  the  authorization  of 
Section  503  and  Section  504(a).  This  type  of  assistance  is 
designed  to  encourage  adequate  family-size  farms  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  borrower  income  sufficient  to  support  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  and  other  farm  buildings. 

C.  Repair  and  Improvement  Grants:  Under  Section  504(a)  grants 
alone  or  in  combination  with  loans  are  authorized  to  cover 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  improvements  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  sanitation  of  the  occupant,  his  family  or  the  community. 
Grants  alone  are  made  only  to  owner- occupants  unable  to  re¬ 
pay  a  loan  for  such  purposes  as-  repairing  roofs,  providing 
toilet  facilities,  providing  a  sanitary  water  supply,  supply¬ 
ing  screens  or  making  other  repairs  or  improvements. 

2.  Limitation  on  Loans  and  Grants  Authorized  by  Section  504(a):  The 
Act  limits  individual  loan  and  grant  assistance  under  Section 
504(a)  to  a  total  of  $1,000.  Grant  assistance,  whether  or  not 
combined  with  a  loan  may  not  exceed  $500. 

3»  Terms  of  Loans:  Loans  may  be  made  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
33  years  and  interest  is  charged  at  4  percent  per  annum.  Bor¬ 
rowers  under  Section  503  may  received  credits  as  necessary  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  loan  up  to  the  amount  of  the  interest 
payment  and  one-half  of  the  principal  payment.  All  Section  503 
loans  are  amortized  over  the  maximum  33  year  period.  Section 
504(a)  loans,  by  administrative  limitation,  may  not  be  made  for 
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periods  exceeding  10  years  and  are  not  generally  made  for  more 
than  5  years.  Moratorium  on  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
may  be  given  to  borrowers  who  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  are  unable  to  continue  making  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  without  unduly  impairing  their  standard  of  living.  In 
cases  of  extreme  hardship,  interest  due  and  payable  may  be  can¬ 
celled  during  the  moratorium. 

4.  Eligibility:  Loans  are  made  only  to  farm  owners  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  credit  for  these  purposes  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  which  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ful¬ 
fill.  Preference  is  given  to  veterans  and  families  of  de¬ 
ceased  servicemen. 

5.  Supervision  and  Techhical  Services:  Engineers  and  local  Farmers 
Home  Administration  county  supervisors  furnish  technical  services 
to  borrowers  in  connection  with  building  plans,  specifications, 
construction  supervision  and  inspection,  and  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  farm  dv/ellings  and  other  buildings.  Borrowers 
under  Section  503  are  given  assistance  as  needed  by  county 
supervisors  in  making  adjustments  in  their  farm  and  home 
operations. 

6.  Initiation  of  the  Program:  'The  program  of  extending  financial 
assistance  to  farm  owners  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  was  initiated  during  the 
1950  fiscal  year,  with  a  borrowing  authorization  of  $25,000,000, 
for  building  construction  and  improvement  loans.  In  addition, 
$2,000,000  was  appropriated  for  loans  to  purchase  additional  . 
land  or  to  develop  farms  so  that  income  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  family  with  decent  housing,  and  for  grants  to  farm 
owners  whose  buildings  are  in  serious  need  of  repair  for  safety 
and  sanitation  reasons. 

7.  Applications:  A  total  of  21,747  applications  for  farm  housing 
loans  and  grants  had  been  received  by  June  30,  1950,  including 
8,368  from  veterans. 

8.  Loan  Activity:  During  the  8-month  period  of  November  1,  1949 
through  June  30,  1950  which  represents  the  period  of  activity 
during  the  fiscal  year,  4*157  loans  and  grants  in  the  amount  of 
$18,145*489  were  made.  Of  this  total,  $17*865*025  was  obligated 
for  building  loans  leaving  a  balance  of  $7,134,975  available  for 
obligation  in  the  1951  fiscal  year.  The  major  portion  of  the 
total  loans  was  for  the  construction  of  new  dwellings. 

9.  Contribution  Commitments:  Section  503  of  Title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  authorizes  the  making  of  annual  contributions,  up  to 
and  including  the  fifth  installment  year,  in  the  form  of  credits 
on  the  borrower’s  indebtedness  if  the  borrower’s  income  is  in 
fact  insufficient  to -enable  him  to  meet  the  annual  installments 
due.  Such  contributions  may  not  exceed  the  annual  installment 
of  interest  and  one-half  of  the  annual  principal  installment 
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and  are  made  only  to  borrowers  making  basic  changes  in  their  farm 
program  in  order  to  increase  their  income  sufficient  to  repay  the 
uncontributed  balance  of  the  loan.  Total  annual  contribution 
commitments  made  during  the  1950  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $50,589 
on  228  Section  503  type  loans,  totaling  $1,063,894*  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  actual  contributions  will  average  3e  ss  per  year  than 
commitments  made  and  will  be  necessary  for  an  average  period  less 


than  the  authorized  five 

years. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  and  amounts 

of  the  various 

types 

of  loans  and  grants  made 

in  the 

1950  fiscal 

year. 

Loans 

Enlargement 

Minor  Im- 

and 

provement 

Section 

Number 

Building 

Development 

Grants 

502 

3,691 

$16,941,528 

503 

228 

873,517 

$  190,377 

504 

Loans  without  grants 

35 

32,750 

100 

Loans  with  grants 

35 

17,230 

420 

$15,130 

Grants  only 

168 

74,436 

Total 

4,157 

17,865,025 

190,897 

89,566 

See  Tables  VIII  and  IX  for  distribution  by  states. 
Estimated  loaning  activity  in  1951  is  as  follows: 


502 

5,180 

$20,724,975 

503 

730 

2,200,000 

$940,000 

504 

Loans  without  grants 

240 

160,000 

45,000 

Loans  with  grants 

120 

50,000 

15,000 

Grants  only 

750 

$50,000 

350.000 


Total  7,020  23,134,975  1,000,000  400,000 


Ownership:  Loan  Applications  and  Number  of  Direct  Initial  Loans  Made  and  Insured  Commitments 
1949  and  1950  Fiscal  Years  and  Cumulative  From  Inception  of  Program 
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This  table  covers  the  Tenant  Purchase,  Farm  Enlargement,  and  Farm  Development  loans  made  by  private  lenders,  which  are  insured  by  the  Government. 
Columns  1  through  6  include  seven  borrowers  whose  accounts  are  paid  in  full. 
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Alaska .  0  0  000  00  00  00  000000 

Hawaii .  22  176, 160  5,780  0  2,000  183,940  15  99,590  3  7,150  27  63,295  6  5,250  2  2,000  5,780 

Puerto  Rico .  87  SlMSS  0  2,250  10,600  327,585  58  272,595  27  40,825  7  10,070  5  3,200  2  400  0 

Virgin  Islands..  2  1,500  0  500  0  2,000  0  0  2  2,000  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 
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West  Virginia .  57  5,636  7  4,464  0  0  1  1,000 

Wisconsin .  57  4,114  6  4,033  0  0  0  0 

Wyoming .  47  4,961  0  0  0  0  0  0 
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Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  -  Title  II 


Title  II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  Act  of  August  14,  1946,  authorizes  loans  to  eligible 
farm  families  who  are  unable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from  any  other 
source  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to  meet  their  farm  and  home  operat¬ 
ing  needs.  In  addition  to  credit,  borrowers  are  provided  practical  on- 
the-farm  guidance,  as  required,  to  assist  them  in  adopting  improved  farm 
and  home  management  practices  and  in  making  other  adjustments  necessary 
to  place  their  farming  operations  on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis.  These 
activities  are  designed  to  help  low- income  farmers,  including  veterans 
who  wish  to  become  established  on  farms,  in  developing  more  efficient 
farm  and  home  operations  that  will  provide  adequate  living  for  their 
families  and  greater  security  on  the  land. 

1.  Purposes  and  Terms  of  Loans:  Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  livestock,  farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  other 
farm  needs,  essential  home  equipment  and  family  subsistence,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  care.  Loans  to  any  individual  borrower  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $3,500,  and  the  total  outstanding  in¬ 
debtedness  of  any  borrower  for  all  such  loans  may  not  exceed 
$5,000.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  percent  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance.  Production  and  subsistence  loans  are 

of  two  types,  as  follows: 

A.  Adjustment  Loans  are  made  to  those  farmers  who  require  credit 
and  have  or  can  acquire  the  necessary  land  resources  and  the 
ability  to  enable  them  to  make  needed  adjustments  in  their 
farming 1  operations  to  place  such  operations  on  a  sound  and 
efficient  basis.  Adjustment  loans  are  based  on  individual 
farm  and  home  plans  developed  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  County  Supervisor,  and  may  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
borrower's  ability  to  pay. 

B.  Annual  Loans  are  made  to  applicants  whose  primary  credit  needs 
are  of  a  seasonal  or  emergency  nature  to  provide  necessary 
credit  for  the  production  of  cash  crops  or  to  purchase  or  grow 
feed  for  productive  livestock  or  livestock  being  fed  for  the 
market.  Annual  operating  loans  are  scheduled  for  repayment 
when  the  principal  income  from  the  enterprise  financed  with 
such  loans  normally  would  be  received,  usually  within  one  year. 

2.  Supervision  ( On-The-Farm  Guidance):  Many  applicants  for  operating 
loans  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  land  resources,  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  lack  of  knowledge  of  modern  and  efficient  management 
practices,  lack  of  equipment  or  livestock,  or  a  combination  of  such 
problems.  Borrowers  are  provided  practical  on-the-farm  assistance 
in  analyzing,  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  and  home  opera¬ 
tions  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  land,  labor,  capital  and 
skills.  Such  supervision  contributes  directly  to  the  success  of 
the  borrowers  and  is  a  protection  of  the  financial  interest  of 

the  Government. 
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3.  Continuing  Strong  Demand  for  Assistance:  The  demand  for  farm 
operating  credit  continues  unabated  from  low- income  farmers  and 
veterans  who  desire  security  on  the  land  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
part  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country.  Only  37  per¬ 
cent  of  the  applicants  could  be  assisted  with  the  authorization  of 
$85,000,000  for  1951,  resulting  in  a  carry-over  of  31,974  applicants 
on  June  30,  1950. 


4  Significant  Program  Data. 


A.  Percent  of  New  Applicants.  Assisted:  In  the  face  of  a  continuing 
heavy  demand  for  operating  loans,  the  number  of  new  eligible 
applicants  served  has  decreased  from  68  percent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1947  to  an  estimated  33*9  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  195 1. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new  operating  loans  and 
the  percent  of  new  applicants  assisted  for  the  fiscal  years  1947 
through  1950,  and  estimates  for  1951: 


Fiscal 

Year 


Number  Percent  of  New 

New  Loans  Applicants  Served 


1947  104,622  68 

1948  62,610  33 

1949  63,559  4o 

1950  49,450  37 

1951  (Est.)  50,825  33-9 


See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  states. 


The  primary  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  new 

applicants  served  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  number  of  operating  loans  which  merely  provide  farmers 
with  annual  operating  credit  has  gradually  been  reduced  and 
increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  assisting  more  farmers 
to  adjust  their  farming  operations  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  operating  credit  within  a  reasonable  period  from 
private  or  cooperative  lending  sources. 

(2)  The  increase  in  farm  operating  costs  during  recent  years 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  size  of  loans  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants  who 
could  be  served  from  available  funds. 

(3)  An  increasing  number  of  loans  have  been  made  to  veterans 
who  generally  require  larger  than  average  advances  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  acquired  less  working  capital  than 
non- veteran  applicants .  Initial  adjustment  loans  to 
veterans  averaged  $1,600  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  compared 
with  $1,147  for  non- veterans  in  the  same  year. 

(4)  It  is  estimated  that  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000  of 
Federal  funds  will  be  required  during  the  1951  fiscal  year 
for  subsequent  loans  to  farmers  who  have  previously  received 
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loans  from  funds  of  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations,  (see  paragraph  F  below),  thus  reducing  the 
funds  available  to  assist  new  applicants. 


B.  Veteran  Loans:  Veterans  received  48.8  percent  of  the  $85,000,000 
in  operating  loan  funds  advanced  during  the  1950  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  41.3  percent  of  the  $75,000,000  advanced  during  the 
1949  fiscal  year.  The  number  and  amount  of  new  and  subsequent 
loans  to  veterans  and  the  percent  of  total  funds  received  by 
veterans  for  the  fiscal  years  1948  through  1950  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number 
of  Loans 

Amount  of  Loans 

Percent  of 

Total  Loan  Funds 
Received  by  Veterans 

1948 

21,525 

$20,306,157 

33.9 

1949 

29,824 

30,965,176 

M.3 

1950 

35,037 

41,513,779 

48.8 

See  Table  II  for  distribution  by  states. 


C.  Collections :  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cumulative  and 
current  collection  activity  on  operating  loans: 

(l)  Collections  on  operating  loans  compared  to  advances  for  the 
last  four  fiscal  years  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Fiscal 

Year 

Loan 

Disbursements 

Principal 

Repayments 

Interest 

Repayments 

Total 

Repayments 

1947 

$90,432,402 

$119,784,295 

$14,299,621 

$134,083,916 

1948 

59,996,090 

101,453,618 

12,769,753 

114,223,371 

1949 

74,999,651 

78,279,960 

11,282,124 

89,562,084 

1950 

84,998.781 

68.004,734 

9.702.196 

77,706,930 

Total 

$310,426,924 

$367,522,607 

$48,053,694 

$415,576,301 

(2)  Cumulative  loan  advances  and  collections  of  Farm  Security 
Administration,  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division,  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  follows: 


Loan 

Advances 

Rural  Reha¬ 
bilitation 
Loans  -  June 
1935  to 

10/31/46  $1,004,802,574 

Emergency 
Crop  and 
Feed  Loans  - 
1918  to 

10/31/46  575,93^,586 


Collections  to  6/30/50 

Principal  Interest 


of  Prin.  $  of 
Repayments  Total 
to  Colls,  to 
Maturities  Advances 


$870,106,147  $118,903,428  87.6 


98.4 


469,076,323  50,361,760  81.4 


90.2 
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Loan 

Advances 

Collections  to  6/ 30/50 

Principal  Interest 

%  of  Prin. 
Repayments 
to 

Maturities 

$  of 
Total 
Colls,  to 
Advances 

Production  and 
Subsistence 
Loans  - 
11/1/46  to 
6/30/50 

$281,164,806 

$140,191,379 

$9,487,097 

91*3 

53.2 

See  Tables  III,  IV  and  V 


D.  Debts  Compromised,  Adjusted  or  Cancelled  Pursuant  to  Public 

Lavs  518  and  731:  Increased  activity  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts  eligible  for  compromise,  adjustment,  or  cancellation  is 
shown  by  the  following  tables: 

(l)  During  the  fiscal  year  1950: 


Type  of 
Settlement 


Total  Total 

Number  Indebtedness  Amount 

Borrowers  To  Be  Settled  Repaid 


Adjustment 

Compromise 

Cancellation 


4,953 

18,436 

156,002 


$2,762,003  $875,312 

9,737,050  2,231,944 

30,017,039 i 


Total 


179,391  $42,516,092  $3,107,256 


Amount 

Written 

Off 


$1,886,691 

7,505,106 

30,017,039 


$39,408,836 


(2)  From  Inception  of  Activity,  April  4,  1945,  through  June  30, 
1950: 


Total 

Total 

Amount 

Type  of 

Number 

Indebtedness 

Amount 

Written 

Settlement 

Borrowers 

To  Be  Settled 

Repaid 

Off 

Adjustment  10,817 
Compromise  57,234 
Cancellation  381 , 107 


$5,475,709  $1,808,798 
26,918,042  6,848,763 
63,514,608  - 


$3,666,911 

20,069,279 

63.514,608 


Total 


449,158  $95,908,359  $8,657,561 


$87,250,798 


E.  Progress  of  Borrowers:  Some  indication  of  the  progress  borrowers 
have  made  as  a  result  of  the  financial  and  supervisory  assistance 
provided  through  this  program  is  shown  in  the  following  data 
which  are  based  on  information  compiled  through  sample  surveys  of 
representative  groups  of  borrowers: 

(l)  The  progress  borrowers  are  making  In  providing  increased 
incomes  for  their  families  through  more  efficient  and 
effective  utilization  of  their  labor  and  land  resources  is 
indicated  by  comparing  the  income  status  of  about  50,000 
borrowers  paying  their  loans  in  full  in  1948  with  those 
receiving  their  first  loans  during  the  same  year.  The 
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paid-up  group  which  had  been  on  the  program  approximately 
five  years  had  a  1948  cash  family  income  of  $2,8o4.  Those 
borrowers  receiving  their  first  loans  in  1948  had  cash 
family  incomes  of  an  average  of  $1,536  for  the  year  before 
coming  on  the  program,  or  $1,268  less  than  the  paid-up 
borrowers  who  had  been  on  the  program  approximately  five 
years.  Assuming  that  the  paid-up  group  increased  their 
cash  family  income  evenly  over  the  period  of  five  years 
they  were  on  the  program,  then  their  total  income  for  the 
five  year  period  would  be  $11,484  compared  to  a  total  five 
year  income  of  $7,680  based  on  the  average  income  of  $1,536 
for  the  year  before  receiving  the  loan.  To  apply  this  five 
year  increase  aggregating' $3, 804  to  the  fifty  thousand 
borrowers  paying  in  full  in  1948,  the  total  increase  in 
income  would  be  $190,200,000.  Loan  advances  to  the  group 
total  roughly  $100,000,000,  all  of  which  has  been  repaid 
with  interest  at  5  percent. 

(2)  The  average  net  worth  of  borrowers  who  paid  up  in  1948  was 
$4,155,  compared  with  an  average  net  worth  of  $2,352  for  new 
borrowers  accepted  on  the  program  the  same  year.  This 
represents  a  difference  of  $1,803  in  favor  of  the  paid-up 
borrowers.  In  the  aggregate,  the  fifty  thousand  borrowers 
paying  up  in  1948  had  a  net  worth  of  $207,750,000,  or 
$90,150,000  more  than  if  they  had  been  in  the  same  financial 
position  as  the  average  new  borrower' 

(3)  Evidence  of  the  effect  of  farm  and  home  guidance  toward 
influencing  borrowers  to  adopt  farm  and  home  management 
practices  essential  to  successful  farm  and  home  operations 
is  indicated  by  a  special  report  prepared  by  county  offices 
in  Minnesota.  This  report  shows  that  2,634  borrowers  for 
whom  reports  were  obtained  were  following  a  total  of  16,872 
selected  improved  practices  at  the  start  of  the  1949  crop 
year ,  or  an  average  of  6.3  per  borrower .  Farm  and  home  plans 
developed  by  field  personnel  with  the  borrowers  called  for 
the  adoption  of  12,093  new  farm  and  home  practices  during  the 
year,  or  an  average  of  5  additional  new  practices  per  bor¬ 
rower.  At  the  end  of  the  crop  year  these  borrowers  were 
following  24,609  selected  improved  practices  or  an  average 

of  10  per  borrower,  an  increase  of  63  percent  over  the 
average  at  the  start  of  the  year.  For  example,  one  practice 
was  the  planting  of  recommended  improved  varieties  of  seeds. 
Of  the  915  borrowers  with  whom  this  practice  was  planned  for 
the  1949  crop  year,  752  had  actually  adopted  the  practice. 

F  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Funds:  Public  Law 
499,  approved  May  3,  1950,  provides  for  liquidation  of  the  trusts 
under  the  transfer  agreements  with  the  various  State  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporations.  In  the  1950  fiscal  year  until  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  499,  the  Corporation  Trust  funds  were  used 
for  supplemental  loans  to  Corporation  Trust  fund  borrowers.  Also, 
funds  were  used  for  initial  adjustment  and  annual  production  and 
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subsistence  loans  in  the-  late  -months  of  the  year  due  to  the  virtual 
exhaustion  of  Federal  funds  for  production  and  subsistence  loans 
and  to  the  intensity  of  demand  for  such  loans,  particularly  from 
veterans.  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  funds  for 
any  particular  state  will  not  become  available  for  loans  in  that 
state  unless  and  until  an  agreement  is  reached  between  the  state 
and  the  secretary  for  the  administration  of  the  assets  of  the 
Corporation.  Meanwhile,  because  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  under  existing  trust  agreements  to  provide  borrowers 
having  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Fund  indebted¬ 
ness  with  needed  assistance  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
operations,  and  thus  protect  the  assets,  subsequent  loans  are 
being  made  to  these  borrowers  as  necessary  during’ the  1951  fiscal 
year  from  regular  production  and  subsistence  loan  funds. 
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Advances  by  states  include  transfers  of  loans  between  states  for  collection  purposes . 
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Water  Facilities  Loans 


1.  Purpose  of  Loans:  Under  the  Water  Facilities  Act  of  August  28,  1937, 
loans  are  made  to  individual  farmers  or  ranchmen  or  to  groups  of  from 
two  to  one  hundred  or  more  farmers  when  water  resources  are  limited 
or  too  costly  for  the  individuals  to  develop  alone.  Loans  are  of 
two  types: 

A,  Farmstead  loans  made  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies  close  to 
the  farm  buildings  for  household  use,  for  livestock,  and  for 
garden  production  by  installing  new  facilities  such  as  wells, 
ponds,  and  cisterns  with  appurtenant  equipment  or  by  improve¬ 
ments  to  existing  facilities. 

B.  Irrigation  loans  made  to  provide  new  facilities  and  to  develop 
or  improve  existing  facilities  for  supplying  water  for  crop 
production.  The  types  of  facilities  developed  vary  with  the 
needs  of  the  locality  and  may  include  such  things  as  small 
irrigation  systems,  large  wells  including  pumping  plants  and 
farm  distribution  systems,  low  capacity  pumps  and  sprinkler 
systems,  or  small  storage  reservoirs  and  dams. 

2.  Terms  of  Loans:  Loans  are  scheduled  to  be  repaid  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  borrowers  repayment  ability.  However, 
loans  are  made  for  periods  sufficiently  long,  generally  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  years,  to  allow  the  operator  to  make  repayment  from  income 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  facility.  Interest  is  charged  at  3 
percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans.  Loans  are 
not  approved  for  applicants  who  can  secure  adequate  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  credit  sources . 

3.  Technical  Assistance:  Engineering  assistance  is  given  in  planning 
and  installing  farmstead  and  irrigation  facilities.  Such  assistance 
is  necessary  for  efficient  service  of  the  installations  and  to  assure 
repayment  of  the  loans  Farm  and  home  management  guidance  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  needed  to  assist  in  profitable  utilization  of  the  facilities. 

4.  Increasing  Demand  for  Assistance:  The  demand  for  water  facilities 
loans  continues  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  areas  of  the  17  Western  States,  and  particularly  from  areas 
opened  for  settlement  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Only  28  percent 
of  the  individual  applicants  and  9  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
group  loans  could  be  assisted.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  demand 
from  individuals  has  come  from  the  Great  Plains  States  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  greatest  demand  for  group  loans  continued  to 
come  from  the  States  of  the  Inter-mountain  Region. 

5*  Significant  Program  Data: 

A.  Applications :  During  recent  years,  applications  on  hand  and 

received  during  each  year  from  individuals  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  as  many  loans  as  could  be  made.  The  following 
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table  shows  the  number  of  applicants ,  the  number  of  new  loans 
made,  and  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  received  loans  in  the 
fiscal  years  19^7  through  1950  and  estimated  for  1951. 


Individual  Loans 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

Applicants 

Number 

Initial 

Loans  Made 

Loans  as 
Percent  of 
Applicants 

19^7 

2,328 

884 

38 

1948 

2,4o8 

767 

32 

1949 

2,851 

751 

26 

1950 

4,318 

1,202 

28 

1951  (Est.) 

5,500 

1,550 

28 

Group  Loans 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

Applicants 

Number 

Initial 

Loans  Made 

Loans  as 
Percent  of 
Applicants 

1947 

127 

12 

9 

1948 

110 

15 

14 

1949 

132 

8 

6 

1950 

169 

16 

'  9 

1951  (Est.) 

180 

20 

11 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  states 

B.  Number  and  Amount  of  Loans :  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  of  the  loan  funds  were  used  for  group  loans  and 
80  percent  for  loans  to  individuals.  Cumulatively,  loans  to 
groups  and  individuals  have  been  of  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  loans  made  during 
the  1950  fiscal  year  and  cumulatively  since  inception  of  the  \ 

program: 

Number  and  Amount  of  Loans 


Cumulative  Since 

1950  Fiscal  Year  Inception 


Loans 

Number 

Amount 

Obligated 

Number 

Amount 

Obligated 

To  Individuals 

Initial 

1,202 

$2,322,249 

10,494 

$9,765,716 

Supplemental 

86 

85,060 

2,066 

1,096,450 

To  Groups 

Initial 

16 

503,855 

128 

2,212,490 

Supplemental 

7 

88,710 

28 

243,860 

Total 

1,311 

$2,999,874 

12,724 

$13,318,516 

y 
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C.  Average  Size  of  Loans:  The  average  size  of  loans  made  in  recent 
years  has  increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  increased  costs 
of  labor,  material,  and  equipment  used  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  facilities  and  of  the  increased  proportion  of  loans 
made  for  irrigation  facilities  which  involve  relatively  large 
investments  in  such  items  as  well  drilling,  pipe,  pumps >  land 
leveling  and  sprinkler  systems.  Public  Law  99,  approved  June  10, 
1949,  increased  the  maximum  amount  for  a  single  loan  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000,  which  accounts  for  some  increase  in  the  average  of 
group  loans  in  1950.  The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  the 
size  of  water  facilities  loans  made  to  individuals  and  groups: 


Fiscal  _ Individuals _ _  _ _ Groups 


Year 

Initial 

Supplemental 

Initial 

Supplemental 

1940 

$493 

$6,169 

1945 

587 

$516 

14,239 

$5,667 

1948 

1,463 

905 

18,019 

2,660 

1949 

1,617 

1,038 

15,936 

6,714 

1950. 

1,932 

989 

31,^91 

12,673 

D.  Collections:  Since  inception  of  the  Water  Facilities  Program 
5,938  individual  borrowers  have  paid  their  accounts  in  full  and 
7  group  loans  have  also  been  paid  in  full.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  shows  repayment  progress  cumulative  since  the  inception  >f 
the  program  to  June  30,  1950: 

Loan  advances  and  repayments  cumulative  to  June  30.  1950 

Loan  Matured  Principal  Interest  Total 

Advances  Principal  Repayments  Payments  Payments 

$13,034,9^5  $6,080,075  $6,073,127  $760,164  $6,833,291 

See  Table  II  for  distribution  by  states 

E.  Progress  of  Borrowers: 

(1)  Irrigation  Loan  Borrowers 

A  production  study  of  selected  crops  in  1948  for  borrowers 
receiving  loans  for  first  irrigation  systems  on  their  farms 
shows  a  decline  in  the  average  acreage  devoted  to  the  crop 
since  installation  of  the  irrigation  system,  but  a  decided 
increase  in  most  instances  in  the  yield  per  acre.  There 
were  decided  increases  in  the  number  of  borrowers  reporting 
hay  crops  and  pasture  after  installation.  Averages  are 
shown  below  for  borrowers  reporting. 
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Before 

1948  Crop 

Percent 

Installation 

Year 

Change 

Alfalfa  for  hay 

Borrowers  reporting  acreage 

35 

88 

151 

Average  acres 

24.  3 

22.4 

-  8 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) 

1.3 

2.6 

100 

Small  grain 

Borrowers  reporting  acreage 

118 

110 

-  7 

Average  acres 

66.3 

49.6 

-  25 

Yield  per  acre  (bu.) 

17.5 

23.2 

33 

Pasture 

Borrowers  reporting  acreage 

69 

101 

46 

Average  acreage 

20.8 

20.1 

-  3 

Yield  per  acre  (animal  unit 

months ) 

4.2 

6.9 

64 

(2)  Farmstead  Loan  Borrowers: 

Livestock  reports  in  1948  for  borrowers 

having  only  farmstead 

water  facilities  loans  showed  increases 

in  the  number  of  head 

of  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  sold.  Decreases  were 

i  recorded 

in  the  number  of  borrowers 

reporting  sheep.  Averages  and 

number  of  borrowers  reporting  are  as  follows: 

Before 

1948  Crop 

Percent 

Installation 

Year 

Change 

Cattle  and  calves 

Borrowers  reporting 

1,111 

1,144 

3 

Average  number 

l6 

18 

12 

Average  number  sold 

6 

7 

17 

Dairy  products  sold 

Borrowers  reporting 

787 

795 

1 

Average  gallons  sold 

3,162 

4,334 

37 

Sheep 

Borrowers  reporting 

134 

112 

-  16 

Average  number 

85 

100 

18 

Average  number  sold 

43 

52 

21 

Poultry 

Borrowers  reporting 

1,104 

1,116 

1 

Average  number 

189 

194 

3 

Average  number  sold 

99 

124 

25 
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(b)  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 
Farmers '  Home  Administration 


This  budget  schedule  covers  an  account  established  pursuant  to 
Sections  11  (a)  and  12  (e)  (2)  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1946,  approved  August  14,  1946,  (Public  Law  731)  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  such  fund.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  provided  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  capital  fund.  This  amount  is  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from  insured  mort¬ 
gagors  and  by  such  initial  fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and 
other  charges  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  necessary. 

One-half  of  the  initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from  insured 
mortgagors  as  the  premium  for  insurance  and  such  amounts  as  are 
appropriated  under  Section  11  (a)  are  available  for  payments  with 
respect  to  insured  mortgages  under  Sections  12  and  13  of  the  Act, 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act,  moneys  not  needed 
for  current  operations  are  being  invested  in  direct  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  The  other  one-half  of  the  initial  and  annual 
charges  are  administrative  expense  charges,  and  together  with  such 
fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  are  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  is  estimated  that  receipts  derived 
from  these  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  available  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  will  amount  to  approximately  $230,000.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  funds  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
"Farmers'  Home  Administration"  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  to  meet 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  mortgage  insurance 
program  for  that  year.  This  is  $150,000  over  the  amount  available 
in  the  fiscal  year  1951  for  such  expenses. 

It  is  estimated  that  assets  of  the  capital  fund  at  June  30,  1951  will 
be  approximately  $1,485,000,  including  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  orig¬ 
inally  appropriated  to  establish  the  fund. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  farm  ownership  loans 
insured  each  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  October;  1947. 

A  total  of  3,763  loans  for  $27,532,257  had  been  insured  to  June  30, 
1950,  A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  and  amount  of  loans  insured 
is  expected  in  1951  and  1952  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Fiscal 
Year  1950 


Fiscal 
Year  1951 


Fiscal 
Year  1952 


Number  Amount 


Number  Amount 


Number  Amount 


2,268  $17,125,004 


4,500  $33,750,000 


7,500  $56,250,000 


' 


■ 


I 


■ 

* 


* 


■  ■ 


0 


. 
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( c )  Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund, 
Department  of  Agriculture 


From  resources  available  through  this  revolving  fund,  the  following  types 

of  loans  are  made: 

(1)  Disaster  loans  are  made  to  farmers  and  stockmen  suffering  production 
disasters .  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  any  area  or 
region  has  suffered  a  production  disaster  causing  a  need  for  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  not  readily  available  from  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  responsible  sources,  loans 
are  made  for  periods  consistent  with  the  borrowers'  ability  to  repay 
at  a  3-percent  interest  rate 

(2)  Loans  are  also  made  at  3-percent  interest  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers 
unable  to  obtain  necessary  credit  from  other  sources  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  present  fur  farming  operations 

(3)  Public  Law  66 5  approved  August  5,  1950  amended  Public  Law  38, 
approved  April  6,  1949  to  authorize  loans  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  had  made  credit  avail¬ 
able,  beginning  in  1941,  if  the  Secretary  finds  a  continued  need  for 
such  credit;  loans  under  this  authority  are  being  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1951  to  orchardists  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


Funds  available  and  obligations 
are  estimated  as  follows: 

by  activities 

for  fiscal  years 

1950-52 

Actual 

1950 

Estimated 

1951 

Estimated 

1952 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses 

2.  Disaster  loans 

3.  Fur  loans 

$479,759 
29,902,926 
1 2.748*950 

$2,015,000 

26,080,000 

1,000,000 

$1,815,000 

20,200,000 

1,000,000 

Total  obligations 

32,131,635 

29,095,000 

23,015,000 

Balance  available  in  subsequent 
year 

13,754.146 

2,000,000 

2,985,000 

Total  available 

$45,885,781 

$31,095,000 

$26,000,000 

The  number  and  amount  of  disaster  and  fur  loans  made  from  April  6,  1949, 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  to  June  30,  1950  are  as  follows.  Also 
attached  is  a  statement  providing  a  breakdown  of  this  information  by  states. 

Obligations  April  6,  1949 
_ to  June  30 ,  1950 _ 

Number  of  Amount  of 

Type  of  Loan  _JLoans_  Loans 

25,912 
143 


Production  disaster  loans 
Loans  to  fur  farmers 


$30,877,749 

1,988,392 
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Loan  status:  The  status  of  these  loans  as  of  June  30, 


1950  is  as  follows: 


Loan 

Advances 


Principal  Principal  Interest 
Maturities  Collections  Collections 


Production  disaster  loans 
Loans  to  fur  farmers 


$30,276,351 

1,971,388 


$1,638,608  $1,494,711 
478,005  268,128 


$46,494 

19,869 


The  1951  and  1952  Programs 


Many  of  the  areas  designated  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  as  eligible  for 
disaster  loans,  based  on  1949  crop  year  production  losses,  have  been 
redesignated  in  the  fiscal  year  1951-  A  great  many  counties  in  such 
states  as  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  suf¬ 
fered  a  second  year  of  cotton  production  loss  due  to  heavy  boll  weevil 
infestation.  From  July  1,  1950,  to  December  15,  1954*  a  total  of  579 
counties  in  l6  states  and  Puerto  Rico  were  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
production  disaster  areas .  It  is  expected  that  the  credit  requirements 
in  these  areas  and  those  which  may  be  designated  during  the  balance  of  the 
1951  fiscal  year  will  utilize  the  entire  unobligated  balance  of  $13,754,146 
available  from  1950  plus  $15,3^+0,854  of  the  $17,3^+0,854  in  collections 
expected  to  be  received  in  fiscal  year  1951.  In  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Revolving  Fund,  loans  are  being  made  to  fanners  and  stockmen 
who  suffered  production  disasters  in  areas  designated  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  38  from  the  $18,000,000  provided  for  production  and  subsistence  loans 
in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951. 


1 
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STATEMENT  OP  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  REVOLVING-  FUNDS, 
.  ALLOTMENTS  -AND  TRUST  FUNDS 


Item 


 ...  »  Estimated  s 

Obligations ,  „  ■  . 

.  ?  eo  !.i ga".ions 9  s 


1950 


'  1951  s 


Loans  to  Earners,  1948  Flood  Damage: 

To  provide  loans  to  farmers  xvhose 
property  was  destroyed  or  damaged  by  . 

flOOdS  ..•,.«.«....o«s«fi..o,a...  ..*••«* 

Earn  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund: 

Revolving  fund  for  payments  with  te« 

spect  to  insured  mortgages  under 
Section  12  and  13  of.  the  Farmers’ 

Hone  Administration  Act  of  1946  ...... 

iDisaster  Loans,  etc.,  Revolving  Fund, 

Department  of  Agriculture  i Farmers’ 

Home  Administration,): 

For.  making  emergency  loans  to-  farmers 
and  stockmen  suffering  production 
disasters  and  for  other  purposes  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  F.L.  33* 
8lst  Congress  . . . . 


Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Lease  and  Pur¬ 

chase  Contracts  (Trust  Account)-* 

For  refund  of  deposits  received  toward 
purchase  price  of  property  sold  un¬ 
der  lease  and  purchase  agreements, 
refunded  upon  conversion  of  the 
agreement  to  a  deed  or  for  applicat¬ 
ion  against  the  deed  obligation*.... 


I 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Resettle¬ 

ment  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  projects 
(Trust  Account); 

Receipts  from  operation  of  resettle¬ 
ment  and  rural  rehabilitation  proj¬ 
ects,  which  were  covered  into  the 
Treasury  and  constitute  a  special 
trust  fund  which  was  transferred  to 
the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  taxing 
bodies  and  for  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  projects 


03.376,499 


48,851 


$145,000 


32,120,493:  29,080,000 


20,134 


66,933 


14,000 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 


0360,000 


23,000,000 


12,000 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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I  ten 

Obligations , 

IS  50 

Estimated 
obligations , 
19 5L 

Estinat ed 
obligations , 
1952 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 
tion  Funds  (Trust  Accounts): 

Funds  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations  made  available  to  the 
Department  for  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  purposes  within  .the  sevoral .  < 
.states  as  follovrs:  ’ 

Salaries  and  expenses  . .  i  . 

•  Rural  Rehabilitation  projects  .. 

•  Loans  . . . 

1,267,775 

10,793 

11,371,267 

1,116,350 

13,650 

20,000 

821,350 

13,650 

15,000 

Total,  St^te  Rural  Rchabd-l-i- fac¬ 
tion  Corporation  Funds’ 

12,649,835 

1,150,000 

850,000 

TO  ILL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  REVOLVING 
FUNDS,  ALLOTMENTS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS  . 

• — ■ — - - - -t — - - — - 

4S.TS2.TW 

30,339,000 

24,222,000 

< 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimate  for  1952  contemplates  the  replacement  of  10  passenger 
motor  vehicles  under  the  appropriation  "Farmers1  Home  Administra¬ 
tion."  These  constitute  less  than  2 %  of  the  total  number  of  cars 
now  operated  under  this  appropriation.  The  estimated  mileage  of 
the  10  cars  to  be  replaced  is  as  follows: 

6  cars  over  70,000  miles 
2  cars  over  60,000  miles 
2  cars  at  60,000  miles 

The  net  cost  of  replacing  these  10  passenger  motor  vehicles  is 
estimated  at  $10,000,  based  on  a  net  average  of  $1,000  per 
vehicle . 

These  automobiles  are  being  replaced  in  order  to  provide  necessary 
transportation  in  State  and  Area  Finance  Offices  for  those  employees 
who  are  required  to  travel  intermittently  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  in  the  field.  They  will  be  used  ’whenever  possible  in  pro¬ 
viding  pool  transportation  between  specific  points. 


* 


•  t 
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mi  CREDIT  mam  STRATI  OF 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Barn  Credit  Administration,  established  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  6084 
dated  March  27>  1933*  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  Earn  Credit  System,  which  is  a  national  farm  loan  progran 
for  agricultural  credit  }provided  through  the  following  basic  institutions: 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan  associations,  Eederal  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  banks,  production  credit  corporations  and  production  credit 
associations,  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  the  Eederal  Earn  Mortgage  Cor¬ 
poration.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  a  dependable  source  of  long-tern 
and  short-term  credit  at  all  tines  to  farmers  *nd  farmers’  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  on  a  sound  credit  basis  through  coordinated  cooperative  credit 
facilities  and  to  obtain  loan  funds  from  the  investing  public  without  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  securities  issued.  A  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Administration  is  the  encouragement  ^.nd  development 
of  agricultural  cooperative  institutions  with  complete  farmer  ownership  the 
ultimate  objective,  especially  insofar  as  the  institutions  it  supervises 
are  concerned.  In  addition  to  the  lending  programs  under  its  supervision 
the  Administration  provides  research  and  service  facilities  to  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  associations,  as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1926. 


The  Eederal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  ^nd  Centra,!  Bank  for  Cooperatives  are 
in  "Washington,  D,  C.;  Farm  Credit  district  offices  are  at: 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Few  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  ITebr , 


Wichita,  Kansas 
Houston,  Texas 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


On  Fovember  30,  1950,  the  Administration  had  453  full-time  employees,  of 
whom  3O2  are  in  Washington.  The  151  field  employees  arc  registrars, 
appraisers,  and  examiners. 


Estimated, 

1931 


Budget 
estimate , 
1952 


Administrative  expenses 


$2,904,700 


$2,905,000 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  ...... . . . . .  $2,910,000 

Savings  under -sec.  1214  ...... . . . . . .  -5,000 

Activities  transferred  in  the  1952  Estimates  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of  Agriculture" for 
distribution  of  motien  pictures  ...............................  -300 

Base  for  1952  . . . . . . .  2,904,700 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . . .....i . * . .  2, 905 » 000 

Change  (consists  of  a  decrease  of  $500  due  to  providing  a  direct 
appropriation  to  the  G-eneral  Services  Administration  for  cer¬ 
tain  procurement  costs  previously  paid  from  this  Appropriation, 
and  an  adjustment  of  $800  to  round  off  the  estimate)  ..........  _ +300 


;  PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

Adjust¬ 

ment 

1952 

( estimated} 

Direct  Obligations 

1.  Supervision  and  examination  of 
and  facilities  and  services  to 
farm  credit  banks  and  c-orporations 

2.  Research  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  including  facilities  and 
services  to  farmers*  cooperatives 

Unoblrgat ed  balance'  .......  *».»*«.. 

•$2,198,976 

507 , 080 
'  22,509 

$2,325,000 

'-•*  579,700 

4  *  •  •  . 

+$300 

$2,325,000 

520,000 

2,728,565 

2,904,700 

+300 

2,905,000 

Reimbursable  Obligations 

(  -  • 

1,  Supervision  and-  examination  of  - 
and.  facilities  and  services  to 
farm  credit  banks  and  corpor- 
at  10ns  ........................... 

26,327 

• 

Tot  3,1  3V  3ll  3*b  1 6  •••«••»«••»••#•  »  ©  •  • 

2,814,892 

2,9o4,JOO 

+300 

2,905,000 

Transfer  in  1951  Estimates  from 
"Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,' Department,  of  Agriculture". 

Transfer  in  1952  Estimates  to 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  . . . 

-29,960 

+371 

-86,327 

+300 

V 

Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . . . . . 

Savings  under  Section  12l4 . . 

+5,000 

. 

- 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  ... 

2,698,97 6 

2,910,000 

0  •  • '  • 
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CKA1TG-23  EH  LALTGUAG-E 

The  estimates  include prDpp.spl,  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;.  .deleted  maVter  e'hd'crs'ed  *in  -brackets)?  . 

1  For  necessary  expenses,  including  [not  to  exceed  $5»00Q  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  o? .conventions  of  members  of  organizations  at  which 
natters  of  importance  .  to  the  ‘work  '6f  'the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
are  to  be- discussed, or  transacted; 3 'library -member ship. fees  or  dues 
in  organizations  which  issue  publi6Ations- to- members  only, or  to 
members  at  a  lower  price  than  to  others,  payment  for  which- may  bo 
made  in  advance;  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenditures  authorised 

2  by  section  60.2  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  ( 12  U.S.C.  833)  C;  purchase 
of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  (for  replacement  only)  for  use  in 

the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  garage  rental  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  payment  of  actual  trahaportation  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenses' *and-  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
.of  persons  serving.,' while  away  from  their  homes,  without  other  com¬ 
pensation  fromthe  United  States,  in-an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  except  that  such  expenditures  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000;  examination  of  corporations,  banks,  associations, 
and  institutions  operated,  supervised,  oh  rcgklated  by  tho  Farm. 

Credit  Administration  $525»000,]  $56Q,000‘,  together  with  not  to 

3  exceed  $2,325,000  of  [collections’]  receipts  from  [Federal]  Farm 
Credit  agencies  [of  assessments  and  'charges],  to  be  advanced  [by 
transfer  and ; count er  warrant]  to  this  appropriation, to  cover  tho 
cost : of  LFarm  Credit  Administration] • supervision, ; facilities, 
examinations and  other  services  rendered- to.  such,  agencies;  [  .. 

$2,910,000]  $2,905,000.  .  . .  ,  i _ _  . 

The  first,  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  authority  and  limitation  for  attend¬ 
ance  of  meetings,’  Authority -contained  in  5  U,S,C,  83  makes  retention  of  t„ho 
authority  unnecessary  and  as -expenditures  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  ap¬ 
preciable,  the  deletion  is  proposed  to  simplify  accounting  and  auditing  work 
incident  thereto,  f  ■  ;  •  '  . " '  '  ■  '  * 

The  second  change  proposes  (l)  deletion; of  non-recurring  authority  provided 
in  the  1951  -let  £0  purchase  a  passenger;  motor  vehicle;  (2)  deletion  of  au¬ 
thority  to  pay  garage  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which’  is  no  longer 
required  as  the  Facilities  o-f  the  Department  garage  are  available  without 
charge;  (3)  deletion  of  tho  -limitation  .and  authority  to  pay  Special  per  diem 
to  consultants,  .as  authority  contained  In  Public  Law  600  nakos  the  retention 
unnecessary;  and  (4)  deletion  of  tho  words  examination  of-  -corporations, 
banks,  associations,  and  institutions  operated,  supervised,  or  regulated  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration”,  as  these  words  are  surplusage  and  arc  recom¬ 
mended  for  deletion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the 
item,  ‘  .*;■ 

Tho  third  change  (l)  proposes  substitution  of  the  word  ”recoipts”  for  Collec¬ 
tions”;  deletion  of  tho  \vords  ”Federal”,  ”of  assessments  and  charges,”  and 
”Farm  Credit  Administration”;  and  the  addition  of  the  word  ”supervision” 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item; 
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and  (2)  deletion  of  the  words  "by  transfer  and  counter  warrant”  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  funds  by  check,  without  warrant  action,  pursuant  to  Section 
1210  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951* 

Sources  of  Funds 


Estimate, 

1951 

Budget 

estimate, 

1952 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Direct  appropriation  fron  U.  S.  Treasury  .. 

$585,000 

$500,000 

-5,000 

Savings  under  Section  1  21 4 

-5,000 

,,  , 

+5,000 

Comparative  transfer  to  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office  of  Information,  De~ 

partnent  of  Agriculture 

-300 

— 

+300 

Subtotal  . . . . 

579,700 

580,000 

0 

0 

1^ 

+- 

Advanced  from  "Administrative  Expenses  and 
Refunds,  Farm  Credit  Administration," 
for  cost  of  facilities,  examination,  and 
supervision  of: 

-101,400 

28,600 

-20,200 

Federal  land  banks  ................. 

1,320,100 
23S, 400 
131,500 
269,900 
246,900 

1,218,700 

267,000 

111,300 

327,400 

252,800 

Banks  for  cooperatives 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 

Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 

57,500 

5,900 

Production  credit  corporations 

Joint  stock  land  banks,  production 
credit  associations,  and  general 

agents1  offices . . . 

118,200 

147,800 

29,600 

Subtotal  . . . 

2,325,000 

2,325,000 

_ 

Total  funds  available  »••••••••»•»• 

2,904,700 

2,905,000 

+300 

i 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Objectives  -  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  a  supervisory  agency  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  the  banks  and  corporations  comprising  the  Farm  Credit 
System  with  centralized  and  coordinated  supervision  and  examination, 
and  to  furnish  facilities  and  services  which  are  essential  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  system  and  its  progress  toward  ultimate  farmer- ownership . 
A  correlated  function  is  to  assist  farmers  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  cooperative  enterprises. 

Significance  of  Program  -  Effective  supervision  and  examination  have 
aided  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  develop  sound  administrative  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  facilities  and  services  made  available  by  the  Administra 
tion  have  enabled  the  system  to  serve  farmers  well.  The  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  farmers  participating  in  cooperative  credit 
indicates  their  confidence  in  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  demonstrates 
that  with  effective  leadership  such  a  credit  system  is  desirable  and 
feasible.  The  Administration's  program  of  cooperative  research  and 
service  assists  farmers'  cooperative  associations  to  organize  and  to 
serve  their  members  effectively. 

Farm  Credit  Administration's  program  is  adjusted  from  year  to  year  to 
relate  its  activities  to  the  requirements  and  problems  of  the  several 
credit  agencies  and  farmers'  cooperatives.  The  program  has  two  broad 
phases  which  are  described  below. 

1.  Supervision,  Examination,  Services,  and  Facilities 

for  the  Farm  Credit  System 

The  Farm  Credit  System  -  The  Farm  Credit  banks  and  corporations  are 
engaged  either  in  making  or  discounting  loans  to  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  or  in  the  supervision  of  those  activities.  The  12 
Federal  land  banks  make  amortized  real  estate  mortgage  loans  through 
1,200  national  farm  loan  associations  and  are  agents  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  in  liquidating-  its  assets.  The  13  banks  for 
cooperatives  make  loans  to  finance  the  production,  marketing,  and 
service  operations  of  farmers'  cooperatives  but  do  not  make  loans  to 
individual  farmers.  The  12  production  credit  corporations  are  not 
lending  agencies;  their  principal  functions  are  to  supervise  the  500 
production  credit  associations  in  their  crop,  livestock,  and  general 
purpose  loan  operations  and  to  provide  a  part  of  their  capital.  The 
12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  provide  facilities  for  the  dis 
count  of  agricultural  and  livestock  loans  for  production  credit 
associations,  commercial  banks,  and  other  financial  institutions. 

Influence  of  system  in  farm  credit  field  -  Other  lenders  are  pro¬ 
viding  the  major  portion  of  farm  mortgage  credit  as  they  now  hold 
about  82  percent  of  all  farm  mortgages.  However,  the  influence  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  in  the  lending  field  is  substantially  greater 
than  might  be  indicated  by  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  farm 
credit  it  provides .  The  system  continues  to  set  the  farm  credit 
pattern  as  its  interest  rates  and  loan  terms  meet  the  specific 
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requirements  of  farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  To  maintain  this 
desirable  influence  the  system  must  continue  to  do  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  farm  loan  business  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  must 
have  resources  to  assure  efficient  and  effective  organizations. 

Current  Activities  -  The  Administration  makes  field  studies,  analyzes 
periodic  reports,  and  makes  examinations  to  ascertain  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  management  of  the  system  are  sound,  that  the  system  is 
operating  in  conformity  with  governing  acts  and  regulations,  that 
accounting  and  reporting  are  adequate,  and  that  accounts  and  statements 
show  true  financial  condition.  Financial  statements  are  analyzed  to 
determine  adequacy  of  capital  and  reserves.  Through  adherence  to 
sound  credit  and  accounting  principles  and  maintenance  of  strong 
financial  structures,  the  system  assures  dependable  sources  of  loan 
funds  on  advantageous  terms  by  maintaining  the  confidence  of  investors 
in  Farm  Credit  securities. 

To  assist  the  system  in  management  improvement,  the  Administration 
analyzes  credit  and  administrative  procedures,  studies  interagency 
relationships,  and  performs  research  in  the  fields  of  farm  real  estate 
appraisal,  and  agricultural  credit.  Where  new  techniques  and  facts 
are  found,  they  are  recommended  to  the  management  of  the  system  for 
consideration.  Typical  of  this  is  a  situation  in  the  mortgage  credit 
field  where  a  problem  of  concern  is  applying  the  principle  of  normal 
agricultural  values  in  appraisal  work  incident  to  making  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  farms  at  the  continued  high  price  level.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  principle  retards  inflationary  trends.  Appraisal” 
standards  are” being  reviewed  and  research  is  “being  "performed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  determine  values  which  can  be  considered 
normal  under  present  and  anticipated  economic  conditions.  This  work 
includes  the  survey  and  classification  of  farm  areas  according  to 
their  agricultural  economic  status,  the  analysis  of  farm  commodity 
prices,  and  study  of  loan  experience.  Such  review  and  research  is 
basic  to  the  determination  of  values  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  sound  appraisal  standards.  As  a  further  means  to 
suppress  inflation  the  Administration  participates  with  major  lending 
institutions  in  evaluating  the  trends  of  agricultural  economics  and 
credit. 

Certain  agencies  are  assisted  in  the  issuance,  sale,  and  retirement  of 
bonds  and  debentures,  and  in  making  investments.  The  wholly  Government- 
owned  agencies  are  assisted  in  budget  formulation  and  execution. 

The  system  is  given  advice  and  assistance  in  personnel  management, 
and  recognizing  the  importance  of  competent  employees,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  consults  with  the  agencies  in  their  conduct  of  in-service  training. 

The  growth  and  strength  of  the  cooperative  credit  system  depends  on  a 
public  informed  of  its  advantages.  The  Administration  plans,  produces, 
and  supervises  the  dissemination  of  farm  credit  reports,  news,  and 
information.  Currently,  the  intelligent  use  of  credit  is  emphasized 
in  Farm  Credit  publications  and  radio  programs . 
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The  Administration  appoints ,.  trains,  and  supervises  Farm  Credit  exam¬ 
iners  who  are  responsible  for  examining  and  reporting  the  financial 
condition  of  the  agencies  in  the  system,  farm  loan  registrars  who  act 
at  custodians  of  collateral,  and  land  bank  appraisers  who  certify  to 
the  appraised  values  of  farms. 

Selected  Data  on  Operations  -  Farm  Credit  System  activities  and  trends 
for  recent  years  are  illustrated  in  the  tables  which  follow  this  nar¬ 
rative  statement. 

2.  Research  and  Technical  Assistance  to  Farmers'  Cooperatives 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  directed  by  the  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1926  to  further  the  development  of  agricultural  cooperation 
in  the  United  States.  The  Administration's  objectives  are  threefold: 
to  carry  on  research  in  the  field  of  agricultural  cooperation;  to 
render  advisory  and  other  services  to  farmers'  cooperatives;  and  to 
acquaint  farmers  and  the  public  with  cooperative  principles.  On  the 
basis  of  its  research,  service,  and  educational  activities  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  cooperation,  it  is  in  a  position  also  to  render 
valuable  advisory  service  to  the  Farm  Credit  System,  particularly  the 
banks  for  cooperatives . 

Current  Activities  -  At  the  present  time  the  Administration  is  con¬ 
ducting  research  on  71  projects.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is 
continuously  working  on  service  and  educational  projects,  and  it  is 
constantly  assisting  cooperative  associations  through  field  contacts 
and  correspondence.  The  results  of  such  work  are  made  available  to 
cooperatives  or  groups  interested  in  organizing  an  association  in 
bulletins,  reports,  articles  in  the  "News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives," 
and  through  conferences  with  officials  of  cooperatives  and  educators. 
The  Administration  works  in  close  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State 
agricultural  extension  and  vocational  agricultural  educational  ser¬ 
vices  in  work  relating  to  agricultural  cooperation. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  -  The  following  projects  are 
typical  of  those  carried  on  under  this  activity: 

1 •  Effectiveness  of  membership  relations  methods  of  farmers1  cooper¬ 

ative  associations  -  One  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  cooper¬ 
ative  associations  is  the  maintenance  of  active  membership  inter¬ 
est  and  participation.  This  study  examines  and  evaluates  the 
educational  methods  employed  by  a  large  regional  association. 
Preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  the  findings  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  cooperatives  in  providing  guidance  on  effective 
methods  for  activating  their  membership. 

2.  Possibilities  of  integrating  cotton  ginning  and  cottonseed  oil 

milling  operations  -  If  cotton  is  to  be  competitive  with  foreign 
growths  and  synthetic  fibers,  costs  must  be  reduced.  It  is 
believed  that  considerable  econoiies  can  be  realized  by  inte¬ 
grating  the  processing  activities  of  ginning,  compressing, 
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■warehousing,  cottonseed  crushing,  and  -the  marketing  of  the  various 
products.  The  economic  problems  involved  in  combining  these  oper¬ 
ations  under  central  cooperative  management  are  being  analyzed. 

The  integration  of  the  various  operations,  which  appears  to  be. 
feasible  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  would  result  in  sub-, 
stantial  savings  such  as  reducing  overhead  by  extending  the  gin¬ 
ning  season;  elimination  of  transportation  of  cottonseed  from  the 
gin  to  the  oil  mill;  elimination  of  duplicate  storage  .capacity  at 
the  gin,  oil  mill,  and  compress;  dual  handling  of  seed;  and 
insuring  a  sufficient  volume  of  raw  products  to  materially  reduce 
processing  cost  as  well  as  permit  a  more  efficient  merchandising 
program. 

3.  Annual  statistical  survey  of  farmers '  cooperative  marketing  arid 
purchasing^  associations  -  This  study  is  made  each  year  to  provide 
complete  State  and  National  information  on  trends  and  developments 
in; agricultural  cooperation.  The  latest  report  indicates  that 
some  10,000  farmers'  marketing  and- purchasing  cooperatives  now  do 
almost  10  billion  dollars  of  business  annually  and  serve  about 
half  the  farmers  in  the  United  States.  This  report  is  a. widely 
used  handbook  for  Government  officials,  cooperative  associations, 
teachers ,  and  research  workers . 
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Includes  renewals. 

Represents  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19^8,  paid  in  July  1948. 
Represents  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  paid  in  July  19^9- 
Represents  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  195°,  paid  in  July  195°, 
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'able  7  -  SELECTED  comparative  data  on  production  credit  corporations 
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(b)  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund 

This  is  an  indefinite  appropriation  available  for  investment  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  13  hanks  for  cooperatives,  and  loans  to  cooperative  associations 
indebted  to  the  fund  as  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such 
indebtedness  (12  U.S.C.  1134b,  ll4ld). 

(c)  Administrative  Expenses  and  Refunds 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  >  and  base  for  1952  ....... c. .  $2,325,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . . .  2,325,000 

Change  . . . . . . . . . . . .  . 


Farm  Credit  Administration  is  authorized  to  estimate  annually  the  cost  of 
examination  and  administrative  supervision  of  the  banks,  corporations,  and 
other  organizations  under  its  jurisdiction  and  to  assess  on  an  equitable  basis 
and  collect  in  advance  such  estimated  costs.  The  amounts  so  collected  are 
made  available  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  act  each  year  to 
the  ’’Salaries  and  Expenses”  appropriation  of  the  Administration,  Any  excess 
of  collections  over  costs  properly  chargeable  to  each  organization  assessed  is 
refunded  to  tho  assessod  organization  (12  U9S0C0  832). 


1 
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STATEMENT  0?  OBLIGATI  ONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AMD  WORKING  FUNDS 


Item 

Obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

(Title  II)  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture  (Farm  Credit  Administration) i . 

Marketing  research,  and  services  .  • 

$240,S2S 

$232,000 

$209,000 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 

(Darn  Credit  Administration)? 

For  exponses  incident  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Japanese  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  general  field  of 
agriculture  ...... . 

30 

270 

Operating  Expenses,  General  Services 

Administration  (Allotment  to  Agri- 

culture)  (Farm  Credit  Adninis- 

tration) i 

For  expenses  as  disposal  agent 
for  the  Department  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  forest  real  prop¬ 
erty  disposal  program  • 

1 

446,302  i 

1 

— 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AID)  WORKING  FUNDS  . . 

6S7,l60 

232,270 

209,000 
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FEDERAL  FAS!  I  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Federal  F^.rm  Mortgage  Corporation  (wholly  Governncnt-o^  ned)  was  created 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  approved  January  31 ,  193^ 

(12  U.ScC.  1020  et  seq.)  with  the  following  authorities’,  f.. nance  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans,  purchase  Federal  land  bank  bonds,  make  secured  loans 
to  Federal  land  banks ,  exchange  its  bonds  for  Federal  land  t^nk  bonds,  •’nd 
obtain  necessary  funds  through  sale  of  its  own  bonds.  Through  these 
functions  it  provides  a.  backlog  of  strength  to  the  farm  mortgage  credit 
structure  of  the  Nation  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  serious  enough  to  im¬ 
pair  the  availability  of  farm  mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates  nnd  terms. 
The  authority  to  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  is  now  exorcised  only 
in  the  liquidation  and  collection  of  existing  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans, 
authority  to  make  new  Commissioner  lo°ns  having  expired  at  the  close  of 
business  July  1,  1947.  To  carry  out  the  aforementioned  authorities  the 
Corporation  was  capitalized  at  $200,000,000  subscribed  for  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  given  authority  to  issue  and  have  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

With  the  expiration  on  July  1,  1947,  of  the  authority  to  make  new  loans, 
the  Corporation’s  primary  function  has  been  that  of  liquidating  its  assets 
which  has  resulted  in  the  return  to  the  capital  stock  revolving  fund  of 
$199»990,000  capital,  the  payment  of  dividends  into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  $68,000,000  in ’19U9,  $17,000,000  in  1950,  and  $7,000,000  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1991.  1'he  Corporation  has  no  unmatured  outstanding  bonds 
and  its  borrowing  authority  has  been  reduced  to  $500,000,000.  The  balance 
of  $199»990,000  held  in  the  capital  stock  revolving  fund  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Treasury  surplus,  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1951* 

The  Corporation  has  no  employees.  The  services  and  facilities  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  (Washington  office),  Federal  land  banks,  and  nation¬ 
al  farm  loan  associations  are  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Corporation. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1951  1952 


Administrative  expense  limitation 


$1,280,000 


$1,100,000 
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(a)  Administrative  Expenses 


$1,280,000 

1,100,000 

-180,000 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1952 


Appropriation  Act,  1951 »  and  base  for  1Q52 
Budget  Estimate,  1952 
Decrease 


o*cooooe>*»ooc«e«*oco<>»coeo 


Reduction  in  reimbursements  to  the  Federal  land  hanks  for 

servicing  land  hank  commissioner  loans  . .  -179,300 

Decrease  in  payments  for  services  rendered  hy  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  . -700 


DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $180,000  in  funds  reauired  for  1952  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  is  composed  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $179*300  in  reimbursements  to  the  Federal  land  hanks 

for  servicing  land  hank  commissioner  loanse 


The  Federal  land  hanks s  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  have  performed  credit  functions  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  a  reimbursable  basis,,  Since  July  1,  19^7*  when  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner's  lending  authority  expired,  these  functions  involve  only 
the  servicing  of  outstanding  loans  and  other  assets  for  which  each 
bank  is  reimbursed  under  a  contract  with  the  Corporation 

The  1952  contracts  with  the  Federal  land  banks  are  estimated  at 
$1,09U,200,  $179»300  less  than  the  maximum  of  $1,273*500  set  in  the 
195T  contracts.  The  estimate  is  based  on  estimated  costs  of  the  land 
banks  and  covers  the  servicing  of  3Q*^50  units.  The  liquidation  of 
these  assets,  which  are  in  all  Farm  Credit  districts,  will  require  con¬ 
tinued  servicing  by  the  land  banks „ 

(2 )  Decrease  of  $570  in  reimbursements  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  is  a  decrease  in  the  estimate  of  reimbursements  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt  for  the  retirement  and  cancellation  of  the  Corporation's 
matured  bonds0 

(3 )  Decrease  of  $130  in  reimbursements  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  for 

handling  the  Corporation's  matured  bonds. 
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(b)  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Excess  Ca-pital  Stock 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows ( del et ed  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

[reductions  in  appropriations] 

[Amounts  available  from  appropriations  are  hereby  reduced  in 
the  sums  hereinafter  set  forth;  such  sums  to  be  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  immediately  upon  the 
approval  of  this  chapter: 

An  amount  of  $199 >990,000  in  the  revolving  fund  held  in  the 
Treasury  available  to  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U,S»C„  1020b),  for  resubscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation^, ] 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  non-recurring  language  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1951  Appropriation  Act,  under  which  the  balance  in  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury, 
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STATUS  OF  PROOF AM 

Creation  -  and  Purpose  -  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (wholly 
Government-owned)  was  created  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  approved  January  1,  1934  (12  U.S.C.  1020  et  seq.)  with  the  following 
authorities:  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  purchase  Federal 
land  bank  bonds,  make  secured  loans  to  Federal  land  banks,  exchange  its 
bonds  for  Federal  land  bank  bonds,  and  obtain  necessary  funds  through 
sale  of  its  own  bonds.  Through  these  functions  it  provides  a  backlog 
of  strength  to  the  farm  mortgage  credit  structure  of  the  Nation  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  serious  enough  to  impair  the  availability  of  farm 
mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  The  authority  to  finance 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  is  now  exercised  only  in  connection  with 
the  liquidation  and  collection  of  existing  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
since  the  authority  to  make  new  Commissioner  loans  expired  at  the  close 
of  business  July  1,  1947. 

Organization  and  Management  -  The  management  of  the  Corporation  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  designated  by  him, 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner.  The  Corporation  employs  no  personnel;  instead  it  utilizes 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  (Washington 
office).  Federal  land  banks,  and  national  farm  loan  associations  to 
carry  out  its  corporate  functions  for  which  the  agencies  are  reimbursed 
by  the  Corporation  at  cost.  In  addition  the  Federal  Beserve  banks  And 
the  Treasury  Department  perform  certain  fiscal  services  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  which  they  are  reimbursed. 

Source  of  Funds:  . 

1.  Capital  Stock  -  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1020b )  provided  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  should  be 
in  the  amount  $200,000,000  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  authority  of  subsequent  statutory  enactments,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  $199* *990,000,  leaving  outstanding  capital  stock  at 
June  30,  1949*  of  $10,000.  The  amount  returned  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  held  in  a  revolving  fund,  available  for  future  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act,  1951*  has  been  transferred  to  Treasury  surplus. 

2.  Earned  Surplus  -  The  Corporation  had  earned  surplus  (before  divi- 

•  dends)  of  $66,029,069  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  declared  and  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
dividends  of  $68,000,000  in  1949*  $17,000,000  in  1950,  and  $7,000,000 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1951*  Further  payments  will  be  made  as  the 
Corporation's  realizations  from  liquidations  permit. 

3.  Borrowings  -  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Corporation  has  authority  to  issue  bonds  which  are  fully  and 
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unconditionally  guaranteed,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  by 
the  United  States.  The  original  authority  permitted  the  Corporation 
to  have  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000,000;  however,  this  authority  was  reduced  to 
$500,000,000  by  the  Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Act,  1949. 

The  Corporation  had  no  unmatured  bonds  outstanding  at  June  30,  1950, 
and  had  funds  on  deposit  with  the  United  States  Treasury  to  pay  the 
$841,400  of  matured  bonds  held  by  the  public. 

Type  and  Result  of  Operations: 

1.  Lending  Program  -  During  the  approximate  17  years  of  the  Corporation's 

operation  to  June  30,  1950,  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  made  679*705 
mortgage  loans  in  the  amount  of  $1,217,830,868,  of  which  $1, l68 ,336,839 
has  been  liquidated,  including  $931,077,000  repaid  by  borrowers. 
Additional  credit  was  extended  by  the  Corporation  to  farmers  in  the 
form  of  purchase  money  mortgages,  real  estate  sales  contracts,  and 
notes  receivable  resulting  from  the  acquisition  and  sale  of  real  | 

estate  securing  mortgage  loans.  At  June  30,  1950,  there  remained  to 

be  liquidated  $52,911,599  in  assets  consisting  of  59,148  mortgage 
loans  amounting  to  $49,494,029,  and  purchase  monejr  mortgages,  sales 
contracts,  notes  receivable,  other  loans  receivable,  and  real  estate 
of  $3,417,570.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  17  years  only  4.3  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  original  loans  remained  outstanding.  » 

2.  Sale  of  Assets  to  Federal  Land  Banks  -  The  Federal  land  banks  are 
empowered  under  the  act  of  June  30,  1945,  to  purchase  mortgages  and 
sales  contracts  from  the  Corporation;  such  transactions  are  subject 
to  the  borrower  purchasing  stock  in  the  national  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  loan  limits  applicable  to  Federal  land  bank  loans . 

As  of  June  30,  1950,  the  banks  had  purchased  66,374  loans,  purchase 
money  mortgages,  and  contracts,  amounting  to  $90,781,415. 

3*  Financing  Program  -  During  its  period  of  operation  the  Corporation 

utilized  all  of  its  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000,000  and  ^ 

borrowed  approximately  $3 , 000, 000, 000  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  and  to  assist  the  Federal 
land  banks  through  . loans  and  the  purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds. 

4.  Operating  Results  -  The  Corporation's  income  from  all  sources  from 
the  date  of  its  inception  to  June  30,  .1950,  was  $692, 155,933 i  its 
expenses  (including  charge-offs  and  provision  for  future  losses) 
amounted  to  $558,126,864,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $134,029,069. 

5.  Repayment  of  Loans  -  The  amount  of  loan  repayments  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  totaled  $17,098,637;  the  estimated  amounts  to  be  repaid  in 
1951  and  1952  are  $12 ,.167, 000  and  $9,005,000,  respectively.  These 
repayments  represent  for  1950  approximately  25  percent  of  the  loans 
outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  1951  approximately  23 
percent,  and  for  1952  approximately  22  percent.  The  actual  amounts 
of  repayments  may  vary  considerably  from  the  amounts  estimated  since 
they  will  depend  largely  upon  general  agricultural  and  economic 
conditions  existing  during  the  respective  years. 
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6.  Net  Income  -  The  net  Income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952,  before  adjustment  of  reserves,  is  estimated  at  only  $686, 400 
compared  with  $1,617,582  actual  in  1950.  Gross  income  in  1952  is 
estimated  at  $1,920,100  compared  with  $3,256,334  in  1950,  and  total 
expenses  at  $1,233,700  compared  with  $1,638,952.  The  ratio  of  ex¬ 
penses  to  earnings  in  1952  shows  a  decided  increase  due  to  the  steady 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  interest-earning  assets. 


7-  Disposal  of  Corporation's  Mineral  Interests  -  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
760,  8lst  Congress,  all  mineral  interests  held  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  may  be  sold  to  private  persons  who  apply  there¬ 
for  on  and  after  December  5,  1950,  and  prior  to  September  6,  1957 
(or  7  years  from  the  date  the  mineral  interests  are  acquired,  which¬ 
ever  is  later)  and  who  at  the  time  of  application  are  the  owners  of 
the  surface  of  the  land.  Applicants  are  required  to  establish  at 
their  own  expense  their  title  to  the  surface  land. 

In  carrying  out  the  authority  contained  in  Public  Law  760  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  will  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  (Washington  office)  and  the  Federal  land  banks, 
reimbursing  the  agencies  at  cost.  However,  the  expenses  incident 
to  this  program  will  be  treated  as  capital  expenditures. 

Summary  of  Operations  -  The  actual  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
and  estimated  for  1951  and  1952  are  summarized  briefly  in  the  following 
table: 


Fiscal  Year 
1950 
Actual 

Fiscal  Year 
1951 

Estimated 

Fiscal  Year 
1952 

Estimated 

Funds  Applied 

To  make  loans  to  farmers . 

$171,429 

To  acquisition  and  improvement 
of  acquired  security  or 
collateral  . . . 

65,025 

$46 . 000 

$46,000 

Te  administrative  expenses . 

To  other  operating  expenses . 

1,421,219 

219,964 

1,280,000 

160,600 

1,100,000 

133,700 

To  repayment  of  borrowings . 

To  dividend  payment  to  U.S. 

Treasury . . 

846,500 

17,000,000 

210,000 

10,000,000 

158,000 

To  increase  working  capital . 

672,376 

2,958,100 

9,521,400 

20,396,513 

14,654,700 

10,959,100 

Funds  Provided 

By  repayments  of  principal  of 
loans  . 

17,098,637 

230,323 

12 , 167 , 000 

9,005,000 

By  sale  of  acquired  security 
or  collateral  . 

149,600 

142,800 

By  income  . 

3,067,553 

2,338,100 

1,811,300 

20,396,513 

14,654,700 

10,959,100 
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FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANNS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were  organized  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923*  They  serve  as  banks  of  discount  for 
agriculture  and  do  not  make  loans  directly  to  individuals  or  accept 
deposits  of  funds  other  than  ns  collateral  security.  They  discount 
agricultural  -nd  livestock  p-per  for,  and  rmke  lo^ns  to,  financing 
institutions  and  farmers'  cooperative  associations  to  finance  the  seasonal 
production  pnd  marketing  needs  of  farmers  and  stockmen.  The  banks  are 
supervised  by  the  Intermediate  Credit  Commissioner  who  is  responsible  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Each  bank  operates  under 
the  direction  of  a  district  Farm  Credit  board. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  finance  their  lending  activities 
primarily  through  the  issuance  and  sale  to  the  investing  public  of  consoli¬ 
dated  collateral  trust  debentures  and  by  direct  borrowing  from  commercial 
banks.  The  operating  expenses,  including  interest  costs,  are  paid  from 
the  income  of  the  banks.  The  United  States  Government  assumes  no  liability 
for  the  debentures  or  other  obligations  of  the  banks  and  that  fact  is  re- 
auired  to  be  set  forth  on  the  face  of  their  debentures. 

The  paid-in  capital  of  each  bank  is  59 ,000,000,  a  total  of  $60,000,000  for 
the  sj'-stem,  paid  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  the 
revolving  fund  of  $40,000,000  created  by  section  15a  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  available  for  subscription  to  additional  capital 
stock  or  paid-in  surplus,  should  the  need  therefor  arise. 


On  November  30,  1950  >  the  12  bunks  had  a  total  of  275  employees,  all  in  the 
field. 


Estimated, 

1951 


Budget 
estimate , 
1952 


Administrative  expense  limitation  $1,496,000  $1,496,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Creation  and  Purpose  -  The  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks  were 
established  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act,  approved 
March  k,  1923  (12  U.S.C.  1021,  1022),  to  provide  a  permanent  system 
which  (through  the  sale  in  the  investment  markets  of  its  obligations, 
which  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Government  either  as  to  principal  or 
interest),  would  obtain  funds  for  the  extension  of  seasonal  credit  to 
local  lending  institutions  serving  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  to 
farmers'  cooperative  associations,  upon  terms  suited  to  their  needs. 

Management  and  Supervision  Each  bank  operates  under  its  own 
corporate  management  and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  directors, 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  district  Farm  Credit  Board,  who  are, 
ex  officio,  the  directors  of  the  four  permanent  credit  units  of  each 
Farm  Credit  district.  The  operations  of  the  banks  are  supervised  by 
the  Intermediate  Credit  Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Gov 
emor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Source  of  Funds : 


1.  Capital  Funds  -  The  Government's  present  capital  investment  in  the 
intermediate  credit  banks  is  $60,000,000,  consisting,  of  $5,000,000 

. of  paid-in  capital  for  each  of  the  12  banks  (12  U.S.C.  106l) . 
Should  additional  capital  be  required  to  enable  the  banks  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  eligible  borrowers,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  additional 
capital  stock  or  paid  in  surplus  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of 
$40,000,000  created  in  193^  hy  section  15a  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C. 1131i(e )) . 

2.  Unre served ' Surplus  -  The  net  income  of  the  banks  from  organization 
to  June  30;  1950,  after  payment  of  all  expenses  and  other  costs, 
and  losses  charged  off,  amounted  to  $16. 513; 376*  Of  this  amount, 
$8,013, 16 _  has  been  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in  fran¬ 
chise  taxes  and  $12,050,000  has  been  transferred  to  the  reserves 
for  contingencies,  leaving  $26,150,196  as  unreserved  surplus. 

3.  Borrowings  -  The  banks  finance  their  lending  activities  primarily 
through  the  issuance  and  sale  to  the  investing  public  of  consoli 
dated  collateral  trust  debentures  and  by  direct  borrowings  fr.m 
commercial  banks  (12  U.S.C.  loll  et  seq..),  rather  than  through 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds .  The  banks  are  authorized  also  to 
rediscount  eligible  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks;  however, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  these  facilities  for  a  number  of 
years.  Each  bank  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  issue  and  sell  debentures  and  to  borrow 
money.  The  aggregate  amount  of  debentures  and  other  similar 
obligations  which  may  be  outstanding  on  behalf  of  any  bank  may 
not  exceed  10  times  its  surplus  and  paid-in  capital  (12  U.S.C. 
10^1).  During  the  fiscal  year  1950;  the  peak  ratio  of  such 
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obligations  to  capital  and.  surplus  ranged  among  the  banks  from 
3.9-to  1  to  9.4-tc-l,  and  was  6.5-  to-1  for  the  system  as  a  whole, 
which  is  the  highest  ratio  in  the  history  of  the  banks. 

(a)  Debentures  -  Debentures  are  required  to  be  secured  by  the 
assignment  and  deposit  with  Farm  Loan  Registrars  of  cash, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  representing  loans  and  discounts, 
and  United  States  securities  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the 
amount  of  debentures  outstanding.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  assumes  no  liability  for  the  debentures  of  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  and  that  fact  is  required  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  face  of  their  debentures  (12  U.S.C.  1043).  The 
total  amount  of  unmaturod  debentures  outstanding  at  Juno  30, 
1950,  was  $543,925,000. 

(b)  Notes  Payable  ~  When  unexpected  demands  arise  between  monthly 
debenture  salo  dates,  short-term  loans  are  obtained  from 
commercial  banks  on  notes  payable.  The  banks  had  $8,500,000 
such  obligations  outstanding  at  June  30,  1950 . 

Lending  Operations :  •  - 

1.  Types  of  Credit  -  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  are 
agricultural  banks  of  discount  and  do  not  make  leans  directly  to 
individuals.  They  discount  agricultural  and  livestock  paper  for, 
and  make  loans  to,  financing  institutions  and  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  to  finance  the  seasonal  production  and  marketing 
needs  of  farmers  and  stockmen.  Maturities  of  loans  and  discounts 
may  not  exceed  3  years . 

2.  Eligible  Borrowers  -  Eligible  borrowing  and  rediscounting  insti¬ 
tutions  include  production  credit  associations,  national  and  state 
banks,  agricultural  credit  corporations,  and  livestock  loan 
companies.  The  banks  arc  authorized  also  to  make  cortain  classes 
of  loans  and  advances  directly  to  farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
and  purchasing  associations.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  in  1935,  however ,. loans  to  cooperatives  ordinarily  are  made  by 
the  banks  for  cooperatives,  which  rediscount  some  of  their  loans 
with  the  credit  banks  or  use  them  as  security  for  direct  loans 
from  the  credit  banks.. 

3.  Volume  of  Business  -  As  banks  of  discount,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  do-  not  initiate  lending  programs  or  promote  any 
demand  for  their  sorvices.  It  is  thc’ir  function,  oxpressly 
authorized  and  clearly  defined  in  the  act,  to  finance  eligible  and 
acceptable  paper  within  the  terms  of  the  act  to  the  extent  that 

it  is  offered  by  institutions  qualified  to  receive  credit  from 
the  banks.  Their  volume  of  business  thus  is  governed  primarily 
by  the  demand  for  credit,  which  is  affected  by  general  economic 
conditions,  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  crop  and  livestock 
yields,  and  other  variable  factors  rather  than  by  administrative 
action.  At  Juno  30,  1950,  outstanding,  loans  and  discounts  totaled 
$591,139,290,  and  consisted  of  $515,380,976  of  credit  to  production 
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credit  association,  $58,236,625  to  other  agricultural  credit 
corporation  and  commercial  hanks,  $16,980,115  to  hanks  for  coopera¬ 
tives,  and  $591,57$  to  cooperative  associations. 

‘  T  .  . .  ;  ,  ‘  : 

Operating  Data: 


1.  lending  Activitios  -  The  volume  of  credit  to  ho  granted  during  1952 
is  estimated  at  $1,702,409,000,  an  increase  of  $182,781,000  or  12 
percent,  over  the  1950  volume .  The  actual  volume  may  vary  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  amount  estimated,  since  the  demand  for  credit 
is  governed  largely  hy  conditions  over  which  the  hanks  have  no 
control . 

2.  Financing.  Activitios  -  To  finance  their  lending  operations  during 
1952  the  credit  hanks  expect  to  issue  consolidated  debentures  and 
borrow  from  commercial  hanks  for  short  periods  a  total  of 
$1,062,288,000,  or  $290,233 ; 000  more  than  in  1950. 

3*  Gross  Income  -  The  principal  income  of  the  hanks  is  derived  from 
interest  and  discount  on  their  loans  and  discounts  and  income  from 
investments  in. United  States  securities.  Gross  income  from  loans 
and  discounts  is  estimated  at'  $12,132,000  for  1952  compared  with 
$11,176,088  earned  in  1950.  On  December  1,  1950,  the  loan  and 
discount  rate  of  each  hank  was  2  percent  per  annum  (2j  percent  in 
Puerto  Rico).  However,  in  one  of  the  hanks  the  rate  will  he 
increased  to  2jr  percent,  effective  January  1,  1951.  Income  from 
United  States  securities  owned  hy  the  hanks  is  estimated  at 
$1,097,000  for  1952  compared  with  $1,110,155  in  1950. 

4.  Expenses  -  The  principal  expenses  of  the  hanks  consist  of  interest 
on  outstanding  debentures  and  other  borrowings,  administrative 
expenses,  and  advances  to  Farm  Credit  Administration  central 
office  for  services  and  facilities  furnished  and  examinations  made. 
All  expenses  of  the  hanks  are  paid  out  of  their  income.  Interest 
and  othor  costs  on  borrowed  money  are  estimated  at  $9,276,000  for 
1952  compared  with  costs  of  $3,142,007  in  1950.  The  average,  rate 
cf  cost  on  debentures  outstanding  in  1950  was  1.53  percent  per 
annum.  Interest  costs  are  estimated  hy  the  hanks  at  1.60  percent 
for  1952  for  budget  purposes  hut  are  subject  to  change  as  prevail¬ 
ing  short-term  ratios  fluctuate  in  the  investment  markets. 

5.  Net  Income  -  Net  income  of  the  hanks  for  1952  is  estimated  at 
$2,1 68, $00  compared  with  $2,8o4,64l  earned  in  1950.  ®ut  of  the 
estimated  net  income  for  1952  the  banks  expect  to  transfer 
$1,025,000  to  the  reserve  for  contingencies,  pay  franchise  taxes  of 
$285., 900  1°  "the  United  States  Treasury,  and  transfer  the  remaining 
$&57,500  1°  unreserved  surplus. 
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Summary  of  Operations  -  Actual  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  and 
estimated  operations  for  1951  and  1952,  which  are  set  forth  in  greater 
detail  in  the  printed  budget,  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  Year 
1950 

Actual 

Fiscal  Year 
1951 

Estimated 

Fiscal  Yoar 
1952 

Estimated 

Funds  Applied 

To  make  loans  and 

discounts . : . 

To  repayments  on 

borrowings  . 

Operating  expense: 

Interest  and  other 

money  costs . . . 

Administrative  expenses.. 
Other  operating  expense. 
To  investment  in  U.  S. 

Government  securities  . 

Franchise  tax  payable  . 

To  repayment  of  surplus 
subscription,  U.  S. 
Treasury 

$1,519,628,273 

825,150,000 

8,142,007 

1,357,020 

258,975 

191,878,695 

393,660 

x.  500,000 

552,517 

$1,624,251,000 

906,523,000 

8,676,000 

1,496,000 

269,900 

123,440,800 

261,800 

$1,702,409,000 

1,014,105,000 

9,276,000 

1,496,000 

327,400 

128,940,600 

285.900 

To  increase  working 

capital  .  . ; . 

2,866,400 

3,10b  000 

2 ;  547,861,  iw 

2,672,784, 900 

2,859,944,900 

Funds  Provided 

By  repayments  on 

principal  of  loans  and 

discounts . 

1,572,041,419 

1,582,410,000 

1,655,411,000 

By  borrowings . 

772,055,000 

948,883,000 

1,062,288,000 

Operating  income . . 

12,298,337 

12,486,100 

13,240,100 

Nonoperating  income1  . 

9,043 

5,300 

5,800 

By  sale  of  investments  in 
U.  S ,  Government 

securities  . 

191,457,348 

129,000,000 

129,000,000 

2,547,861,147 

2,672,784.900 

2,859,944,900 
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So  looted,  comparative)  data  on  the  operations  of  the  credit  tanks : 


Item 

June  30 ,  1948 

June  30,  1949 

June  30,  1950 

Leans  and  discounts 

outstanding . 

$565,33^,676 

$643,602,436 

$591,189,290 

Loans  and  discounts  made 

during  year  ended  l/ . 

1, 417, 939, 632 

1,610,618,238 

1,519,628,273 

Unmatured  debentures 

outstanding  . 

520,325,000 

598,440,000 

543,925,000 

Debentures  issued  during 

year . 

692,815,000 

735,4oo,ooo 

727,055,000 

Franchise  tax  payable . 

178,181 

260,666 

393,660 

Capital  stock  (owned  by 

U.  S.  Government) . 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

Surplus  paid  in  . 

500,000 

500,000 

Ec serve  for 

ccnting.cnc  ios . 

10,225,000 

10,820,000 

12,050,000 

Unre  so  r ve d  surplu s . 

2*4,487,218 

25,269,215 

26,450,li>6 

1/  Includes  renewals. 


I 


*1 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estimate  provides  for  the  replacement  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
at  a  net  cost  of  $lf,100o  The  automobile  to  be  replaced  will  have  mileage 
in  excess  of  60,000  at  time  of  disposal*,  The  continued  use  of  six  old 
vehicles  is  contemplated. 

The  automobiles  are  used  by  officers  #inc'  employees  of  the  banks  in  making 
and  servicing  loans  and  discounts,  principally  for  travel  to  places  which 
cannot  be  reached  advantageously  or  economically  by  common  carrier. 
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PRODUCT  1 017  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  production  credit  corporations,  one  in  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  dis¬ 
tricts,  were  established  pursuant  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C, 
1131  et  seq.)  to  organize,  provide  supplemental  capital  to,  and  supervise 
production  credit  associations.  The  latter  are  local  cooperative  associar- 
tions,  500  in  number,  providing  a  permanent  source  of  short-term  production 
credit  to  farmers  and  stockmen  throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

A  revolving  fund  of  $120,000,000  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1933  for  the  capitalisation  of  the  production  credit  corpora¬ 
tions  (12  U.S.C.  H3li).  This  was  reduced  to  $00,000,000  in  1949  (p.L.  S60  - 
80th  Congress)  and  with  successive  payments  into  the  revolving  fund  starting 
voluntarily  in  1944  only  $42,235*000  remained  as  paid-in  capital  at  June 
30,  1950»  Most  of  the  original  capital  of  the  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions  was  furnished  by  the  corporations  through  the  purchase  of  class  A 
stock.  However,  the  associations  are  designed  to  become  entirely  locally 
owned  by  their  farmer  members,  and  138  associations  had  reached  this  goal 
by  November  30,  1950* 

Each  corporation  operates  within  its  own  financial  structure  under  its 
district  board  of  directors.  One  of  the  principal  functions  is  the  super¬ 
vision  of  associations  which  is  designed  to  maintain  their  soundness  and 
dependability.  These  associations  in  1952  are  expected  to  make  about 
317>000  loans  for  over  one  billion  dollars.  At  June  30,  1950,  their 
461,000  member  stockholders  had  purchased  and  owned  about  $67,000,000  of 
the  associations’  capital  stock. 

On  November  30,  1950,  the  12  corporations  had  175  employees  (full-time 
equivalent) ,  all  in  the  field. 


Budget 
estimate , 
1952 


Administrative  expense  limitation  $1,358*000  $1,358*000 


< 
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Admj n i  so  rat  ive  S:x.pe nses 


Appropriation  Act 
Budget  Estimat  e, 
Chang e  «e*4«9o*ee 


,  1951, 
1952  .. 
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:  STATUS  OF  PR OGB AM 

Creation  and  Purpose'  -  Pursuant  to  the  Fam  Credit-  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  1131  ot  seq.J  the  production  credit  system  was 'brganized  to 
provide  permanent  credit  facilities  especially  adapted  tc  the  shert- 
tom  credit  requirements  of  agriculture.  The  system  includes  12  pro¬ 
duction  credit  corporations,  one  in  each  cf  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts, 
and  500  local  production  credit  associations.  The  corporations  were 
established  to  organize,  provide  supplemental  capital  for,  and  supervise 
local  production  credit  associations  which  were  tc  make  loans  tc  far¬ 
mers  and  stockmen.  •  v  • 


Management  and  Supervision  -  Each  corporation  operates  under  its  cwn  . 
corporate  management  end  under  the  direction  of  a  board  cf  directors, 
composed  of 'the  members  of  the -district  Farm  Credit  Beard  who  are,  ex 
officio,  the  directors  of  the  four  permanent  credit  units  of  each  Farm 
Credit  district.  The  operations  -of  the  corporations  are  supervised  by 
the  Production  Credit  Commissioner,  whe  is  responsible  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  affairs  of  the  production 
credit  associations  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  their  re¬ 
spective  boards  of: directors,  generally  of  five  members,  elected  by 
and  from  the  membership  of  the  associations.  The  associations  are 
under  the  Supervision  of  the  production  credit  corporations  and  . through 
them,  the  Farr:  Credit  Administration. 

Source  of  Funds : 

1*  .  Capital  Stock  -  The  Farm  Credit  Act  cf  1933  established  a  revolving 
fund  of  ^120,000,000'  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
cf  purchasing  the  capital  stock  of  the :  corporations,  and  the  initial, 
subscription  for  each  corporation  was  fixed  at  $7,500,000.  The 
revolving  fund  was  used  in  its  entirety  from  1935  to  1944,  except 
that  $15,000,000  was  returned  tc  the  Treasury  in  1940  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  was  requisi¬ 
tioned  again  by  the  Governor  from  the  fund  in  1941.  A  voluntary 
program  of  returning  capital  to  the  revolving  fund  was  begun  in 
1944.  Annual  repayments  had  reduced  the  outstanding  capital  from 
$120,000,000  to  $81, .63 5 >000’  at  June  30,  1948.  Pursuant  to  Public 
.  Law  860,  80th  Congress,  $30,000,000  of  paid-in  capital  was  returned 
tc  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  the  corporations  during 
19^9  which  reduced  the  total  amount  of  the  revolving  fund  tc 
$90,000,000.  Further  repayments  tc  the  revolving  fund  in  1949  and 
1950  and  as  estimated  for  1951  and  1952  will  reduce  the  paid-in 
capital  stock  of  the  corporations  to • $36,235*000  at  June  30,  1952. 

2.  Earned  Surplus  -  After  payment  of  all  costs  from  .organization  to 
date,  tho  earned  surplus  of  the  corporations  at  June  30,  1950, 
amounted  tc  $16,801,372,  or : 39.8  percent  of  their  paid-in  capital. 
It  is  required  that  net  earnings  of  each  corporation  shall  be 
devoted  to  building  a  surplus  fund  of  at  least  25  percent  of  its 
paid-in  capital  (12  U.S.C.  1131c  (c))j  nine  of  the  corporations 
had  such  a  surplus  at  June  30,  1950. 


Typo  cf  Opo rations  -  Tho  principal  functions  of  the  corporations  are  to 
organize ,  provide  supplemental  capital  for,  and  supervise  production 
credit  associations  which  make  short- tern  loans  to  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
men  for  general  agricultural  purposes.  Tho  associations  obtain  most 
of  their  loan  funds  by  discounting  farriers'  notes  with,  and  by  other 
borrowings  from,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  The  corpora¬ 
tions  maintain  substantial  immediately  available  resources  in  the  form 
of  investments  in  United  States  securities  as  a  backlog  of  reserve 
strength  in  support  of  the  entire  system.  These  resources  permit 
immediate  increase's  in  the  investments  in  class  A  stock  of  production 
credit  associations  as  needed.  Meanwhile  these  securities  provide  tho 
corporations  with  income. 

1.  Organizing  Production  Credit  Associations  -  Production  credit  asso¬ 
ciations,  numbering  500,  have  been  established  to  serve  all  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  (12  U.S.C.  1131c,  llgld) . 

2.  Capitalizing,  Production  Credit  Associations  -  Tho  initial  capital 
of  tho  production  credit  associations  was  provided  by  the  district 
production  credit  corporations  through  the  purchase  of  class  A 
stock  in  the  associations.  As  farmers  and  stockmen  obtained  loans, 
they  wore  required  to  purchase  capital  stock  (class  B)  in  their 
local  associations  and  it  was  intended,  ultimately,  that  the 
capital  stock  originally  provided  by  tho  production  credit  corpo¬ 
rations  would  be  retired  in  full  and  the  associations  would  be 
wholly  owned  by  their  members.  In  addition  to  the  capital  stock 
purchased  by  members  to  qualify  their  loans,  many  farmers  and 
stockmen  have  purchased  extra  stock  and  others  he.vc  retained  their 
stock  after  repaying  their  loans.  At  Juno  30;  1950,  farmers. and 
stockmen  owned  $67,192,709;  or  79  percent,  of  the  total  capital 
stock  cf  tho  associations.  Additional,  capital  stock  investments 

in  associations  are  made  from  time  to  time.  Circumstances  have 
arisen  and  will  arise  in  tho  future,  where  substantial  capital 
investments  by  tho  corporations  must  be  made  immediately  to  provide 
the  associations  with  an  adequate  capital  structure  to  permit  them 
to  obtain  loanable  funds  necessary  to.  maintain  their  credit  service. 
(For  further  information,  see  Table  C) 

3.  Supervising  Production  Credit  Associations  -  The  12  corporations 
are ~ rc s ponsib le~~in  their  - respective,  districts  for  all  phases  of 

the  supervision  of  tho  500  associations.  The  corporations  establish 
the  basic  policies  under  which' association  loans  are  made  and  must 
approve  each  loan  which  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  associations' 
capital  and  guaranty  fund  and  all  loans  to  association  .officers 
and  directors.  In  guiding  the  associations  in  building  their  own 
local  credit  institutions  soundly,  the  corporations  emphasize 
(1)  sound  and  constructive  credit  service  to  farmers  throughout 
their  respective  territories,;  (2)  efficient,  economical,  and  sound 
operations;  (3)  adequate  reserves;  {h)  member  ownership  of  the 
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associations;  (5)  training;  and  (6)  decentralization  of  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  policies  of  training  and  decentralization  have 
enabled  the  corporations  to  reduce  their  staffs  over  one -third  since 
1940  -and  they  function  with  relatively  snail  staffs,  a  majority  cf 
whon  aro  working  directly  with  the  association  directors  and  officers 
largely  through  contacts  at  tho  association  offices  and  occasional 
group  meetings  for  neighboring  associations.  In  those  500  associ¬ 
ations  operating-  through  about  1500  offices  and  handling  a  billion 
dollar  loan  volume  annually,  new  problems  are  continually  arising, 
many  of  which  aro  of  major  significance  accentuating  the  need  for 
adequate  supervision. 

Operating  Data  -  The  1952  estimates  reflect  the  increasing  demand  on  tho 
associations  for  credit.  This  demand,  coupled  with  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies  generally, ' important  shifts  in  agricultural  production,  and  seme 
increase  in  problom  loans  and  lean  losses,  is  creating  now  problems  in 
maintaining  sound  and  constructive  credit  service  to  association  mem¬ 
bers  and  qualified  applicants  seeking  credit.  ' 

1.  Administrative  Expenses  -  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  the 

associations  are  to  maintain  a  dependable  credit  service  and  continue 
to  make  progress  as  a  group  toward  complete  member- ownership, 
supervision  by  the  corporations  must  bo  adequate  to  enable  them  tc 
spot  weaknesses  in  the  early  stages  and  to  apply  corrective  measures 
promptly  in  order  to  avoid  impairment  of  credit  service  in  the  areas 
served  by  these  associations.  For  a  summary  of  personnel  require¬ 
ments  and  administrative  expenses,  together  with  comparative  work¬ 
load  data,  soe  Table  B. 

2 •  Investment  in  Class  A  Stock  of  Production  Credit  Associations  - 
Because  of  tho  anticipated  increases  in  locally  owned  capital  and 
reserves  of  tho  production  credit  associations  and  the  desire  of 
their  membership  to  become  completely  locally  owned,  it  is  estimated 
that  associations  will  retire  stock  owned  by  the  corporations  in  the 
amounts  of  $5,131*000  in  1951  and  $4,165,000  in  1952,  with  addi¬ 
tional  investments  required  of  $350,000  in  each  of  these  years. 

This  is  expected  to  reduco  tho  corporations  1  ■  total  investment  in 
class  A  stock  of  the  associations  tc  $10,469,850  at  June  30,  1952. 

3 .  Botiremenl  of  Capital  Stock  -  Repayments  to  tho  revolving  fund  are 
estimated  at  $3,000,000  in  both  1951  and  1952.  Such  payments  will 
'  reduco  the  paid-in  capita.1'  of  the  corporations  to  $36,235,000  at 
June  30 >  1952.  There  is  no  adequate  basis  for  measuring  the 
ultimate  long-term  capital,  and.  surplus  needs  of  the  production 
credit  corporations  until  the  system  has  weathered  a  period  of 
falling  or  continued  lower  prices  for  farm  products;  however,  past 
experience  in  agricultural  credit  has  denonstrs,ted  the  need  in  such 
a  system  for  a  strong  capital  structure  and  the  availability  of 
supplemental  capital  for  temporary  periods  to  meet  sharp  increases 
in  demand  for  credit  or  other  emergencies. 
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Table  A 

Summary  of  Operations  -  A  summary  of  actual  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950  and  estimates  for  1951  and  1952,  which  is  set  forth  in  greater 
detail  in  the  printed  budget,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  Year 
1950 
Actual 

Fiscal  Year 
1951 

Estimated 

Fiscal  Year 
1952 

Estimated 

Funds  Applied 

To  investments  in  class  A  stock 
of  production  credit 
associations 

$915,000 

$850,000 

$850,000 

To  investments  in  United  States 
securities : 

Repurchased  at  par  from 
production  credit 
associations  under 

repurchase  agreement . 

Other  purchases  . 

9,23^,100 

2,450,462 

1,338,715 

22,700,000 
45c, 000 
1,356,000 

16,150,000 

To  administrative  expenses  . 

1/358,000 

To  other  operating  expense  . 

243,647 

246,900 

252,800 

To  repayment  of  capital  to 

U.S.  Treasury . 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

To  increase  in  working  capital . 

121,983 

..  : 

12,900 

18,303,907 

28,604,900 

21,623,700 

Funds  Provided 

By  retirement  of  class  A  stock 
investment  in  production 
credit  associations 

7,843,650 

5,131,000 

4,165,000 

By  sale  of  United  States 
securities : 

To  production  credit 

associations  at  par  value 
under  repurchase' 
agreement  . 

661,700 

850,000 

850,000 

Other  sales  . 

Operating  income . 

8,760,272 

1,038,285 

21,237,000 

1,090,000 

15,497,000 

1,111,700 

By  decrease  in  working  capital.... 

296,900 

18,303,907 

28,604,900 

21,623,700 
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Table  B 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses  as  estimated  for  1952,  together  with  pertinent  comparative  data: 


1940 

actual 

1940 
actual 
converted 
to  1950 
salary  and 
price 
levels  l/ 

1951 

estimate 

1952 

estimate 

Total  personnel  for  12 

PCC's  (man-years) . 

Total  salaries . . 

?q4 

$881,575 

$1,489,862 

179 

$958,343 

176 

$963,843 

Total  travel  expense  . 

$190,257 

$321,534 

$195,500 

$191,500 

Total  administrative 
expenses . 

$1,345,783 

$2,274,373 

$1,358,000 

$1,358,000 

Total  administrative 
expenses  per  $100  of 
loans  made  by  PCA's 

$0.41 

$0.69 

$0.14 

$0.12 

Number' of  -  loans  made 

by  PCA  '  s  . 

Amount  of  loans  made 
by  PCA ' s . 

229,566 

$328,000,000 

305,000 

$1,050,000,000 

320,000 

$1,140,000,000 

Estimated  number  of 
advances  and 
repayments  on  these 
loans  . 

1,850,000 

1,071 

. 2,745,000 

1,574 

2,880,000 

1,573 

Number  of  PCA  offices, 
including  full-  and 
part-time  field 
offices  . . 

Number  PCA  directors 

2,645  ‘ 

2,525 

2,520 

Number  PCA  employees 
(man-years)  . 

2,890 

. 

3,156 

— 

3,242 

1  /  On  basis  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost  of  living  index  for  calendar  year 
19^9  of  169  with  1940  being  100. 
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Table  C 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  function  of  the  production  credit 
corporations  in  capitalizing  production  credit  associations  and  shows  the 
loan  volume  of  production  credit  associations  in  relation  to  (l)  capital 
and  reserves  of  the  associations  and  (2)  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
production  credit  corporations  invested  in  or  available  for  investment  in 
capital  stock  of  the  associations. 


1945 

actual 

1950 

actual 

1952 

estimate 

Amount  of  loans  made  by  PCA  1  s 

$500,305,170 

$967,737,9^1 

$1,140,000)000 

Amount  of  loans  outstanding  - 

June  30 . . . . . . 

266,712,538 

531,133,429 

600, 000 >000 

Capital  and  reserves  of  PCA's: 

Capital  stock  owned  by  PCC's . 

55,700,485 

18,065,850 

10,470,000 

Capital  stock  owned  by  members 

31,232,224 

67,192,709 

79,000,000 

Reserves 

33,598,340 

61,127,433 

73,000,000 

Total  . . . . . 

120,531,049 

146,385,992 

162,470,000 

Capital  and  surplus  of  PCC's: 

Paid-in  capital  . 

108,300,000 

42,235,000 

36,235,000 

Surplus  ,  ... 

12,716,436 

16,801,372 

15,749,372 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . . 

121,016,436 

59,036,372 

51,984,372 

Use  of  PCC  capital  and  surplus  - 
June  30: 

Invested  in  class  A  stock  of 
PCA  's . 

55,700,485 

18,065,850 

10,469,850 

Invested  in  United  States 
bonds  . 

64,233,250 

40,051,035 

40,879,035 

Other . 

1,082,701 

919,487 

635,487 

Total . 

121,016,436 

59,036,372 

51,984,372 

Note:  A  fund  of  about  $41,000,000  in  United  States  bonds  held  by  the 

production  credit  corporations  for  immediate  use  in  capitalizing 
production  credit  associations  if  needed  and  justified  is  not  a 
large  amount  relative  to  the  volume  of  association  loans  and  the 
possible  further  increased  needs  of  farmers  for  credit,  and  adverse 
developments  which  might  occur. 


r 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estimates  provide  for  the  replacement  of  6  passenger  motor  vehicles 
at  a  net  cost  of  $9*000,  ^he  automobiles  to  he  replaced  will  have 
mileage  in  excess  of  60,000  at  time  of  disposal*  The  continued  use  of 
37  old  vehicles  is  contemplated,, 

The  automobiles  are  used  by  officers  and  field  employees  in  carrying  out 
the  corporations'  supervisory  responsibilities  over  the  production  credit 
associations,  principally  for  travel  to  association  offices  and,  as  re¬ 
quired,  to  other  points  of  duty  such  as  the  farms  of  association  direc¬ 
tors  and  borrowers. 


I 


I 
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FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 

Subscriptions  to  Capital  Stock,  Federal  Land  Banks,  Revolving  Fund, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Treasury  Department 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

[reductions  in  approfriations] 

[Amounts  available  from  appropriations  are  hereby  reduced  in 
the  suns  hereinafter  set  forth,  such  sums  to  be  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  immediately  upon  the 
approval  of  this  chapters 

The  total  amount  of  $125j000,000  in  the  revolving  fund  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,,  Treasury  Department  s  as 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended  v!2  U»S„C« 

69S),  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal 
land  banks .  ] 

This  chcange  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  non-recurring  language 
provided  in  the  1951  Appropriation  Act  under  which  the  fund  was  carried 
to  the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 


■ 

* 


' 

' 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914  inaugurated  the  present  nationwide 
system  of  cooperative  Federal-State  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  Its  function  is  to  take  the  research  results,  farm  situation, 
and  program  facts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  farm  people  in  terms  of  local, 
ready-for-use  application.  The  activities  of  the  entire  cooperative 
extension  organization  ape  directed  toward: 

1.  The  improvement  of  farm  income  through  the  application  of  science 
and  farm  mechanization. 

2.  The  improvement  of  health  through  "better  nutrition  and  more  adequate 
health  facilities  and  services. 

3.  The  improvement  of  family  living  through  better  housing,  rural 
electrification,  and  more  adequate  labor  saving  equipment. 

4.  The  improvement  of  educational  and  recreational  facilities  for  the 
home  and  the  community. 

5.  The  development  of  a  better  understanding  of,  and  more  effective 
participation  in  community,  State,  national,  and  international 
af fairs  to  the  end  that  constructive  policies  may  be  determined. 

6.  Conservation  of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  future 
generations. 


Funds  for  payments  to  States  are  distributed  to  each  State,  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  partly  on  the  basis  of  prescribed  amounts  and  partly  on 
the  basis  of  the  rural  population,  the  farm  population,  and,  within  limi¬ 
tations,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  The  cooperative  extension  service 
derives  its  finances  from  Federal,  State,  county  and  local  sources.  These 
funds  are  used  within  the  States  for  the  employment  of  county  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents,  4-H  Club  agents,  State  specialists  and  others  who 
conduct  among  rural  people  the  joint  educational  programs  adopted  for  local 
application. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington 
and  carries  on  its  functions  through  the  State  extension  services  in 
cooperation  with  the  51  State  and  Territorial  Land-Grant  colleges,  and  a 
network  of  county  extension  offices  in  nearly  3,000  counties. 


On  November  30,  1950*  there  were  approximately  12,400  State  and  county 
extension  workers  attached  to  the  State  organizations,  and  272  Federal 
employees,  205  of  whom  were  in  Washington. 


Estimated, 

1931 

Appropriated  funds: 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 


and  Puerto  Rico  . . . . . $31,808,208 

Salaries  and  expenses  . .  888,500 

Total  appropriated  funds  .  32,696,708 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1932 


$31,869,298 

887,500 

32,75^7798 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Summary  of  Appropriations,  195 1  and  Estimates,  1952 


Item 

Total 
estimated 
available 
1951  a/ 

Budget 
estimates , 
1952 

Increase  (*) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Payments  to  States: 

Capper -Ketcham  Act . 

Bankhead -Jones  Act,  Title  II 
Section  21 . . . . 

41,480,000 

12,000,000 

12,500,000 

555,000 

56 , 100 
479.348 

$1,480,000 

12 , 000 , 000 

-  - 

Section  23 . 

Additional  extension  work . 

12 , 500  \  000 
555,000 

56,100 

540,438 

-  - 

Alaska . . 

Puerto  Rico . . . 

*$61,090 

Housing  Act  of  1949,  Title  V 

Section  506a . 

Cooperative  agricultural 

extension  work  (permanent) .... 

33,050 

4,704,710 

33,050 

4,704,710 

-  - 

Total,  Payments  to  States . 

31,808,208 

31,869.298 

*61,090 

Salaries  and  expenses . 

888,500 

887,500 

-1,000 

Total . 

Deduct  permanent  appropriation 
Cooperative  agricultural 

extension  work. . . . 

32,696,708 

-4,704,710 

32,756,798 

-4,704,710 

*60,090 

Total,  direct  annual 

appropriations . 

27,991,993 

28,052,088 

*60,090 

a/  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure 
proposed  in  the  1952  Budget  estimates. 


....  • 


. 
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(a )  Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  and  "base  for  1952 . $27,103,498 

Budget  Estimate,  1952 .  27 . 164,588 

Increase  (For  extension  of  Section  23  of  the  Bankhead  - 

Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Rico) .  *61,090 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 

1951 

or 

1952 

Project 

1950 

(estimated ) 

decrease 

(estimated ) 

1.  Capper -Ket charn  Act 
(Act  of  May  22,  1928) . . 

2.  Bankhead -Jones  Act, 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

-  - 

$1,480,000 

section  21,  title  II 
(Act  of  June  29,  1935). 

12,000,000 

12 , 000 , 000 

—  M 

12,000,000 

3.  Bankhead -Jones  Act, 

section  23,  title  II  of 
the  act  approved 

June  29 ,  1935  as 
amended  "by  the  act  of 
June  6,  1945 . 

12,250,000 

12,250,000 

12,250,000 

Administrative 

expenses,  Federal 
Extension  Service ...... 

235,691 

250,000 

250,000 

4.  Additional  Extension 

Work  (act  of  April  24, 
193Q) . 

555,000 

555,000 

555,000 

5.  Alaska: 

(^ct  of  February  23, 

I929 ) . 

13,950 

13,950 

-  - 

13,950 

(Act  of  October  27, 

1949)  a/ . 

10,000 

42 , 150 

-  - 

42,150 

6.  Puerto  Rico: 

(Act  of  August  28, 

408,000 

1937) . . 

408,000 

408,000 

-  - 

(Section  3?  Act  of 
March  4,  1931 
Extension  of 


Capper-Ketcham  Act 

31,3^8 

to  Puerto  Rico) .... 

-  - 

31,3^8 

-  - 

(Act  of  October  26, 

*61,090(1) 

1949.  P.L.  4o6) _ 

-  - 

40,000 

101 , 090 

7.  Housing  Act  of  194-9, 

33,050 

Title  Y,  section  506a.. 

116,400 

33,050 

•-  - 

Unobligated  balance . 

14,309 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available . 

27,083,350 

27 , 103 , 498 

*61 , 090"  “ 

27,164,588 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1950 

1951  S’ 

(estimated )  :< 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates 
from  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Farm  Housing, 
Department  of 
Agriculture . 

3 

-116,400 

26. Q 66  Q^O 

27 . 1 oq . Loft • 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . 

a/  Funds  for  fiscal  year  1950  appropriated  under  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936, 
provisions  of  which  extending  partial  benefits  of  the  Capper -Ketcham 
Act  to  Alaska  were  substituted  for  by  the  Act  of  October  27,  1949- 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $61,090  authorized  under  the  Act  of  October  26,  19^9 
extending  benefits  of  Section  23  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  to  Puerto 
Rico: 

Objective :  To  intensify  extension  work  in  food  production,  food 
conservation,  nutrition,  health,  and  related  programs,  to,  help 
meet  urgent  needs. 

Authorization:  The  .Act  of  October  26,  1949  (Public  Law  L0 6)  extends 
the  benefits  of  Section  23,  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  authorizes  an.  appropriation  of  $101,090  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  enactment  and  additional  sum  of 
$100,000  for  each  succeeding  year  until  the  appropriation  of 
$401,090  annually  is  reached.  The  amount  of  $40,000  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1951- 

Need  for  Increase:  Puerto  Rico  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country  and  its  economy  is  based  on  agriculture.  More  than 
2,250.000  people,  directly  or  indirectly,  depend  on  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  Island  for  their  living.  There  are  over  600 
people  per  square  mile  and  the  population  is  increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  50,000  persons.  Because  of  the  increasing  population,  poor 
soils  and  low  yields,  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  most  from  the 
land  is  of  tremendous  importance.  Every  farm  enterprise  in  Puerto 
Rico  needs  to  be  worked  intensively  to  get  maximum  yields. 

Conserving  the  land  and  controlling  erosion  also  becomes  of  greater 
significance  all  the  time.  Another  serious  problem  is  improper 
nutrition.  There  is  a  great  need  of  intensifying  efforts  to 
teach  the  people  the  nutritive  value  of  native  foods  and  stimulate 
the  production  of  more  food  products  for  home  use.  Lack  of 
proper  feeding  is  responsible  for  the  low  health  standard  of  a 
large  proportion  of  rural  families.  With  the  increasing  number  of 
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calls  every  day  for  the  help  of  extension  workers  in  the  solution 
of  agriculture  and  home  problems,  extension  agents,  because  of 
their  very  limited  number,  are  burd ended  with  a  very  heavy  work 
load.  Transportation  and  communication  facilities  are  still  very 
inadequate.  There  is  no  rural  mail  service  and  no  rural 
electrification  facilities.  Telephones  and  radios  are  lacking  in 
the  rural  areas.  Thus,  personal  contacts  are  necessary  and  more 
trained  leaders  are  essential  to  reach  the  many  rural  families  in 
need  of  help. 

4-H  Club  Work:  There  are  over  35^, 000  boys  and  girls  of  club  age 
in  the  rural  areas  out  of  which  there  are  17, ^07  enrolled  in 
4-H  Club  work.  Additional  extension  workers  are  needed  to  reach 
the  far  away  stretches  of  the  mountainous  regions  where  most  of 
these  boys  and  girls  live  and  work.  There  is  a  great  need  of 
increasing  enrollment  without  sacrificing  quality,  and  to  extend 
the  influence  of  4-H  Club  work  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
rural  boys  and  girls  to  teach  them  the  best  principles  and 
methods  of  modern  agriculture ,  homemaking,  cooperation,  teamwork 
and  leadership. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  additional  funds  requested  would  make  possible 
the  employment  of  5  agricultural  agents,  5  home  demonstration 
agents,  and  1  4-H  Club  leader  to  help  rural  families  adopt 
improved  methods  and  practices  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  crops  and  livestock,  erosion  control,  food  preservation,  and 
the  betterment  of  their  health  and  nutritional  standards. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  payments  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  as  follows: 
CaoDer-Ketcham,  Bankhead- Jones,  and  related  Acts :  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act,  the  Act  approved  May  22,  1928  (7  U.S.C.  343 a? 

343b),  $1, 480,000;  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  section  21,  title  IT,  7 
of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935,  (7  U.S.C.  343c),  $12,  @0f%fW*; 
Bankhead- Jones  Act,  section  23,  title  IT,  of  the  ‘-'ct  approved 
June  29,  193%  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1945  (7  U.S.C. 
343d— l),  $12,500,000;  additional  extension  work,  the  Act 
approved  April  24,  1939,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C,  343c-l),  $555,000; 
Alaska,  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1929  (7  U.S.C,  386c), 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  .Smith— Lever  Act  to  the  Territory 
of_  Alaska,  $13,^50,  and  the  Act  approved  October  27,  1949 

7>aw  417/  7  U.S.C,  343 d-4,  5) t  extending  to  the  Territory 

of  Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  Caoper-Ketchnm  Act  and  sections  21 
and  23  of  title  TT  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  $42,1^0;  Puerto 
Rico,  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931  (7  U.S.C.  386f), 
authorizing  extension  of  the  Capper- Ketch  am  Act  to  Puerto  Rico, 
031,348;  the  Act  approved  August  28,  1937  (7  U.S.C.  343f-343g), 
extending  the  benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Bankhea d- Jones  Act 
to_  Puerto  Rico,  $498,000,  and  the  Act  approved  October  26,  1949 
(/Public  Law  406/"  7  U.S.C.  3436-2,5).  extending  the  benefits  of 
section  23  of  title  TT  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Rico, 
//$40,000/r  $101,090;  and  section  506a  of  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949 (/Public  Law  17l/  42  U.S.C.  1476),  $33,050;  in  all,  __ 
payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  puer  do  Rico,  /$27, 103*498/ 
$27,164,588. 


These  change  s  in  language  are  for  the  purpose  of  including  citation  to 
the  U.  S.  Code  in  lieu  of  public  law  references. 
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PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1951  for  direct  payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  total  $31,808,208.  In  addition,  $88,180  was  allotted  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Farm  and  Other  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation,  and  $528,000  under  Title  II  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act. 

The  entire  amount  for  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  is  paid 
directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  the 
funds  are  disbursed  by  them  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs 
of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Some  offset  by  States  and  Territories 
is  required  by  law  before  the  funds  become  available,  resulting  in 
extension  work  being  financed  about  k2  percent  from  Federal  sources  and 
about  58  percent  from  State  and  local  sources.  The  funds  are  used  by 
the  States  for  carrying  on  extension  work  with  rural  people.  Paid 
workers  are  being  assisted  by  a  network  of  voluntary  neighborhood 
leaders  who  cooperate  in  carrying  out  extension  programs. 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  the  following 
tables.  Table  1  indicates  the  sources  of  funds  allotted  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  the  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  1951 
including  allotments  for  Farm  Housing  and  Research  and  Marketing. 

Table  2  shows  estimated  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories 
for  1952  indicating  those  which  require  offset  by  State,  county  or 
local  funds,  those  where  such  offset  is  not  required,  and  the  basis  of 
allotment.  Table  3  indicates  the  various  classes  of  field  agents 
employed  with  extension  funds. 


u.  s 

SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  ALLOTTED 


3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  STATES.  ALASKA .  HAWAII.  AND  PUERTO  RICO 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1951 


STATES 


GRAND  TOTAL 


FUNDS  FROM 


SDERAL  SOURCES 


BAN KHEAD-J ONES 

SECTION  21 
TITLE  II 


BANKHEAll-JONES 
SECTION  23 
TITLE  II 


CAPPER- KETCHAM 


ADDITIONAL  :  CLARKE- 

COOPERATIVE  ;  MCNARY 


FUNDS  FROM  WITHIN  THE  STATES 


FARM  HOUSING 
TITLE  V 
HOUSING  ACT 
OF  lqltq  * 


RESEARCH  AND 
MARKETING  ACT 
TITLE  II 
SEC.  204(b)»» 


Alabama 

Ariiona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
A  Florida 
f Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
KaneaB 
Kentucky 
Loul olan& 
Maine 
Maryland 
UasBachuaettB 
Michigan 
Mtnneeota 
Ulasl eelppl 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampchlre 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
kNorth  Dakota 
fOhio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode  Island 

South  Caroline 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Fashington 

W*»t  Virginia 

Nlsconsln 

Zoning 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Unallotted 


$  2,431.789.77 

396.653.07 
1.707.360.4s 
3.259.531.00 
885. 754.31 
527.84o.02 
lb7.622.50 
1.274.376.11 
2.208,059.73 
722,604. 10 

2, 62b, 082. 87 
2,059.**63.02 
2.446,525.13 
2,474,286.43 
1,860, 97’6. 76 
2,014.356.56 
424,187.38 
1,079.447.37 
980,952.81 
2,076,0b5.42 
1,653.422.97 
2.317.190.95 
1,954.241.47 
825.067.11 
1,1^9.032.61 
255.590.92 
378.618.89 
906, 31b. 79 
777.938.62 
3.870,620.66 
3,766,021.82 
833,462.20 
1.901.923.07 
1.872,268.84 
l.529.1t>7.o4 
2.012,715.37 
151.325.61 
1,557.084.77 
853.966.6o 
2. o4o. 340.31 
4. 00b, 421. 51 
506,843.09 
362.605.55 
2.260.050.32 

1,425,125.33 

1.035.^05.25 
1.8b8,327.83 
541,813.26 
114, 240.00 
540.098.18 
1.019.738.00 
72,259.25 


$  1,230.457.10 

186,720.07 

1,012,063.48 

710,962.92 

362,514.96 

180,855.02 

103.547.50 

353.738.72 
1,269.867.73 

277.302.10 
964,117.00 
799.462.02 
905. 50b. 13 
649, oil. 4o 

1.155.636.76 

806,703.77 

235. 800. 31 
317.681.12 
208,621.82 
871.242.22 
855.181.20 

1,262.059.95 

1.036.590.33 

288.544.11 

552.644.51 
117.947.43 

130.223.73 

228,084.45 

275,722.01 

794,900.66 

1.493.075.82 

421,464.64 

1,048,652.78 

938,173.84 

337.335.50 

1,004,102.57 

69,83b. bl 

8bO, 634.14 
4l6.b01.22 
1.159.833.31 
2.028,835.25 
215,822.09 
lb9.425.55 

931.263.32 

408.564. 11 
561.455.25 
845,448.00 

186.536.82 

56.74o.oo 
189. 944.27 
6l4.673.l9 
72.259.25 


$  1.201. 332. b7 

209.933.00 

695.297.00 

2.548.568.08 

523.239.35 

34b, 985. 00 
64,075.00 

920.637.39 

938.192.00 

445,302.00 

1.661,965.87 

1 , 2b0.001.00 

1,541,019.00 

1.825.275.03 

7C5.34o.oo 

1.207.652.79 

188,387.07 

761,766.25 

772,330.99 

1.204,823.20 

798,241.77 

1.055.131.00 

917.651.14 

536.523.00 

596,388.10 

137,643.49 

248,395.16 

678,232.34 

502. 21b. 61 
3.075.720.00 

2,272,946.00 
411,997.56 
853.270.29 
934,095.00 
1,191.831.54 
l,008,bl2.80 
81,489.00 
696,450.63 
437.365.38 
880,507.00 
1.977.586.26 
291,021.00 
193. 180.00 

1,328,787.00 

1.0l6.5bl.22 

473.950.00 

1,022,879.83 

355.276.44 

57.500.00 

350.153.91 

4o5,o64.8i 


$  151.596.66 

33.296.96 

118,683.61 

153.609.36 

48.l4l.19 

49.4b9.o4 

19.101.13 

70.994.31 

156. 81 7. 49 
34,936.02 

159.515.89 

120.302.76 
114.139. 96 

84.993.69 

152.977.52 
I09.O83.79 

46,109.22 
63.063.69 
42.74s.46 
139.007.00 
110,427.47 
135. 402.66 
l4o.634.88 
34,918.54 
67.4l7.76 
14,795.47 

24,918.64 

64. 818. 34 
35. 455.41 

175.677.81 

196,032.50 

46.527.70 
174,344.00 

114.335. 77 

49.965.31 
247.302.93 

14,296.63 

112.682.90 
44.727.2q 

145.266.42 

260.920.43 
27.534.10 
26,902.05 

134, 126. b6 

68,315.60 

107.955.11 

114.455. 52 

21.256.35 
13,950.00 
21.394.87 

103.315.19 


502,475.28  $ 

61,113.21 
4l9.86o.l7 
260,837. 46 
110,836.10 

57.650.95 
36,515.26 

129.651.51 
511.293.31 

92.773.63 

371.653.23 

313,278.64 

354,375.33 
238.032.79 
473, oo4.oi 

326.764.51 

83.322.64 
108,235.27 

72.883.76 
332. 829.40 
348,555.43 
524,051.38 
424,282.66 

83.243.96 
198.975.81 

25, 698. 11 
45,320.00 
71,390.79 
84.o68.4o 
282. 400.98 
6lb,134.72 
137. 807.12 
411,078. 06 
354,232.35 
112,951.25 
348,623.69 
26,217.56 
349,274.61 
130,397.9? 
478,227.94 
795.775.^7 
57.596.34 
58.269.54 
374.3bl.83 
142,282.78 
211.331.54 

337.178.24 
46.185.03 
20,808.00 

66.699.96 
408,000. 00 


514.435.98  $ 

68,836.68 

426.348.18 
256.791.30 
l4l.853.37 

4o, 145.07 
18,459.29 

121.915.18 
523.838.15 
119.594.39 
374.947.87 

312. 706.35 

356. 525.41 

232.475.97 
483,012.44 
327.085.57 

72.517.33 

94,080.25 

56,386.95 

333,552.22 

350.319.99 

537.441. 35 
431.063.63 
107.433.45 
200,831.74 

43.075.58 
28, 907.28 
54. 795.08 
111,312.49 
279.783.26 
635.624.59 
l62.bll.o4 
4lb.984.32 

356.372.97 
137,108.63 
350.392.77 

6,629.43 

351.086.81 

150,711.11 

488.582.42 
827,165.32 

80,08b.  85 
52. 804.64 
377.835.89 
lbo. 383. 18 
204,005. 96 

338.189. 14 

72,919.61 
862.00 
49.793.52 
40, 000.00 
1C, 150. 00 


37.220.03 

22,833.22 

33.217.36 

37.464.80 
24,638.47 
24,799.96 
21, 106. 82 
27.417. 72 

37.854.95 
23,032.55 
38,183.11 

33.414.27 

32.664.80 
29.120.22 

37.387.96 

32,049.90 

24.391.36 

26.453.25 
23.982.65 

35.688.96 
32.213.31 

35.250.62 

35.886.93 

23.030.42 

26.982.76 
20,583.19 

21. 814.30 

26.666. 64 
23,095.71 

40.148.61 
42,624.01 

2 4.442.25 

39.986. bn 

32.688.61 

24.860.31 
48.859-18 

20.522.28 
32.487. 60 
24,223.30 
36,450.1? 
50,515.24 
22,132. 38 
22.055-51 

35.095.44 

27.091.95 

31.912.64 
32.703.17 
21,368.92 
20,480.00 

21.385.77 
31.348.00 


$  3.724.15 
6,949.16 
27.395.83 


26,432.70 

3.445.51 

10.736.90 


1,620.00 

1,260.00 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 
1  ,620.00 
l,b20.00 
1,620.00 
1,620.00 
1,620.00 


$  1,620.00 
1,620.00 


1,620.00 

1,260.00 

1,620.00 


64o.OO 

6^0.00 

640.00 

b4o.OO 

64o.OO 

b4o.OO 

64o.OO 

640.00 

64o.OO 

b4o.OO 

640.00 

640.00 

b4o.00 


$  18,745.00 

4.745.00 
7.750.00 

6.530.00 

7.725.00 

1.500.00 

9.751.13 

5.200.00 

17.500.00 

15.900.00 


$  691,332.67 
174.659.00 
470,000.00 
1,672.437.08 

230.363.00 

262,145.00 

58,200.00 

557.241. 39 
435.000.00 
303.782.00 

b33.0ie.00 

701,925.00 

736.000.00 


510.000.00  $ 
35.274.oo 
225.297.00 

866,131.00 
291.710.85 
6b, 000. 00 
5,000.00 
363.396.00 
496.892.00 
i4i.52o.oo 
10,000.00 
558,076.00 
343.019.00 


10,000,00 

1.165.50 

18.84o.no 

875.00 

b, 300.00 

1,018.947.87 


50,228.73 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

11,900.00 

3^0,268.00 

1,228.599.03 

- 

HSPI 

640.00 

6,?q4.83 

43o.34o.oo 

“ 

— 

640.00 

?,46o.oo 

1,026.628.89 

2. 21b. 53 

1.620.00 

- 

64o.oo 

b, 983. 23 

134,387.07 

1,620.00 

64o.oo 

23,588.66 

589. 368.25 

192.4o4.oo 

- 

64o.OO 

10,360.00 

282,162.43 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

b4o.OO 

26,284.64 

838,794.20 

366,024.00 

■- 

l,b20.00 

1,620.00 

b4o.00 

9.785.00 

315.528.31 

^47,747.46 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

b4o.OO 

26.033.94 

518,987.00 

48b, 234. 00 

- 

1,620.00 

b4o.OO 

775.25 

386, 400.00 

342.586.00 

1,260.00 

— 

640.00 

5,800.00 

254,016.00 

278.532.00 

49,781.81 

1,620.00 

S 

640.00 

6.39>*.t>3 

316,386.10 

280.000.00 

11,955.08 

1,200.00 

640.00 

81,008.49 

56.635.00 

1.134.54 

1,620.00 

- 

b4o.00 

5,778.97 

143.106.74 

105,288.42 

_ 

8.153.60 

1 ,b?0.00 

5 

640.00 

- 

31b, 001. 00 

362,231.34 

_ 

'T1.- 

640.00 

21,150.00 

381 ,21b. 61 

115.000.00 

E 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

64o.OO 

13,010.00 

1,398.354.00 

1. 955, 766.00 

- 

1 ,b20. 00 

- 

b4o.OO 

4oo.oo 

1.415.546.00 

857. 400.00 

38.705.53 

1,620.00 

-  y 

640.00 

9.111.00 

132.707.56 

274.290.00 

5.000.00 

1,620.00 

- 

64o.OO 

4,000.00 

415.19b. 00 

430,876.29 

51.344.98 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

26.939.16 

720.895.00 

213.200.00 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

640.00 

10.190.00 

862.450.90 

329,380.64 

_ 

- 

1,620.00 

.If 

640.00 

6, b64. 00 

74g.6l2.80 

260.000.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

640.00 

1.532.71 

62.650.00 

15.175.00 

3.664.00 

2,352.22 

I,b20.00 

1,620.00 

640.00 

8.870.00 

b02, 250.00 

85.000.63 

59.839.87 

- 

1,620.00 

64q.00 

4,441.66 

265.600.00 

165. 415.38 

b. 350.00 

I.b20.00 

- 

640.00 

9,046.34 

552,075.00 

325.302.00 

3.130.00 

82,238.79 

1,620.00 

- 

640.00 

9.960.00 

747.335.00 

1,225.841.26 

4,4io.oo 

13.b07.42 

1,260.00 

- 

b40.00 

12,965.00 

200,000.00 

91.021.00 

_ 

5. **53. 81 

1.300.00 

- 

640.00 

2,000.00 

120.000.00 

73.180.00 

_ 

- 

1 , b20 . 00 

1,620.00 

640.00 

5.963.50 

1.020,377.00 

308. 410.00 

_ 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

640.00 

8.230.60 

64g.70b.0b 

367.855.16 

- 

- 

I,b20.00 

b4o.OO 

3,9°o.oo 

330.450.00 

139.000.00 

4.500.00 

1,214.93 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

640.00 

17.827.00 

384,457.00 

63f.b22.83 

_ 

19. 571.61 

1,260.00 

- 

640.00 

3.335.00 

240,105. 44 

115.171.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

64C.OO 

- 

57.506.00 

- 

- 

16.590.65 

- 

- 

640.00 

13.u39.50 

350.153.91 

- 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

64c. 00 

29.750.00 

4o5.c64.8l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

blO.OO 

6l,b99.25 

- 

- 

- 

$555,000.00 

$56,560.00 

$31,620.00 

$33,050.00 

$528,000.00 

$24,941,187.71 

$16,534,464.75 

$2,333,138.51 

ORAND  TOTAL  $75,983,179.03  $32,174,388.06  $43,808,790.97  $4,718,660.06  $12,428,808.00  $12,290,862.00  $1,531,828.00 


915-(9-5o) 
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Table  2.  --  Statement  of  direct  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Eico,  indicating  those  requiring  offset  by 
States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring  such  offset, 
and  basis  of  distributions,  as  estimated  for  1952. 


:  :  Amount  to  :Amount  requiring  offset 

:  Total  :  be  paid  rand  basis  of  allotment 

Item  :  estimate,  :  without  :  rBasis  of 

r  1952  offset_ r  Amount  ;  Allotment 


1.  Permanent  annual  :  :  :  :  Eural 

appropriation  :  :  :  :  population 

(Smith-Lever  Act). :  $4,704,710:a/  $500,000:  $4,204,710: 

2.  Capper -Ketcham  :  :  :  :  Eural 

Act . :  l,480,000:b/  980,000:  500,000:  population 

3.  Bankhead -Jones  :  :  :  : 

Act,  Section  21,  :  :  :  Farm 

Title  II . :  12,000,000:c/  12,000,000:  -  -  :  population 

4.  Bankhead -Jones  :  :  :  :  Farm 

Act,  Section  23,  :  :  :  :  population 

Title  II  of  the  :  :  :  :  except 

Act  approved  :  :  :  :  $500,000 

June  29,  1935;  as  :  :  :  :  to  be 

amended  by  the  Act:  :  :  :  allotted  by 

of  June  6,  1945...:  12,250,000:  -  -  :  12,250,000:  Secretary 


:  :  :  :  of  Agri- 

:  :  :  :  culture  on 

:  :  :  :  basis  of 

:  :  :  special 

:  :  :  :  needs 

5.  Additional  :  :  :  :  Specified 

extension  work....:  555 >000:  555; 000:  -  -  :  by  law 

6.  Alaska:  :  :  :  : 

Act  of  February  23:  :  :  t 

1929  (Extension  of:  :  :  : 

Smith -Lever  Act  :  :  :  :  Eural 

to  Alaska) . :  13,950:d/  10,000:  3,950:  population 

Act  of  October  27, :  :  : 

1949  (Public  Law  :  :  :  : 

417) . :  42,150:  :  : 

(Extension  of  :  :  :  : 

Capper-Ketcham  :  :  :  :  Eural 

Act  to  Alaska) .. :  :e/  20,000:  480:  population 

(Extension  of  :  :  :  : 

Bankhead -Jones  :  :  :  : 

Act,  Title  II  :  :  :  : 

Section  21  to  :  :  :  :  Farm 

Alaska) . :  :f/  20,808:  -  -  :  population 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Total 
estimate , 
1952 

Amount  to 
be  paid 
without 
offset 

Amount  requiring  offset 
and  basis  of  allotment 
:Basis  of 

Amount  : Allotment 

(Extension  of 

Bankhead -Jones 

Act,  Title  II 

Section  23,  to 

:  Farm 

Alaska) . 

-  - 

-  - 

862 :  population 

7.  Puerto  Rico: 

Act  of  August  28, 

1937 

(Extension  of 

Bankhead -Jone s 

Act,  section  21 

:  Specified 

to  Puerto  Rico). 

$408,000 

$408,000 

-  -  :  by  law 

Act  of  March  4, 

1931>  section  3 

(Extension  of 

Capper-Ketcham 

Act  to  Puerto 

:  Rural 

Rico ) . 

31,348 

g/  20,000 

11,348:  population 

Act  of  October  26, 

1949  (Public  Law 

4o6) 

(Extension  of 

Bankhead - J one  s 

Act,  section  23, 

Title  II  to 

:  Farm 

Puerto  Rico) .... 

101,090 

-  - 

101,090:  population 

8.  Housing  Act  of 

1949,  Title  V, 

Section  506a 

:  Discretion 

(Public  Law  171).. 

33,050 

33,050 

-  -  :  of  Secretary 

Total,  direct 

Federal  payments . . 

31,619,298 

14,546,858 

17,072,440: 

a/  $10,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
b/  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii 

c/  $20,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii  (balance  on  farm  population  basis) 
d/  $10,000  to  Alaska  (Act  of  February  23,  1929)  (balance  on  rural 
population) 

e/  $20,000  to  Alaska  (balance  on  rural  population) 
f/  $20,000  to  Alaska  (balance  on  farm  population) 
g/  $20,000  to  Puerto  Rico  (balance  on  rural  population) 
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Table  3-  --  Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30,  1947,  1948, 

1949,  and  1950 


June  30, 
1947 

June  30, 
1948 

June  30, 
1949 

June  30, 
1950 

State  supervisors . 

729 

747 

767 

764 

Subject-matter  specialists: 

Full-time  specialists . 

1,420 

1,456 

1,507 

1,649 

Part-time  specialists . 

407 

420 

426 

459 

Total  specialists . 

1,827 

1,876 

1,933 

2,108 

Total  with  headquarters  at 

colleges. . . 

2,556 

2,623 

2,700 

2,872 

County  workers: 

Agricultural  agents . 

4,407 

4,492 

4,687 

4,866 

Home  demonstration  agents. 

2,808 

2,949 

3,064 

3,178 

Boys'  and  girls'  club 

627 

agents . 

553 

650 

731 

Negro  extension  agents. . . . 

733 

726 

732 

773 

Total  county  workers . 

8,501 

8,817 

9,110 

9,548 

TOTAL . 

11,057 

11,440 

11,810 

12 , 420 

Number  of  agricultural  counties  in  the 


States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico . 3,107 

Number  of  agricultural  counties  now 

having  one  or  more  agents . 3*035 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


1.  General  -  The  function  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is 
education  outside  of  the  classroom  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  In  this  effort  State  extension  services  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Extension  Service  in 
drafting  plans  of  work  under  which  local  adaptations  are  made  at 
the  county  level.  The  broad  objective  is  to  improve  the  economic 
welfare,  nutrition  and  health,  family  and  community  life  of  rural 
people  and  to  help  them  solve  the  many  inter -related  problems  which 
affect  their  lives. 

Federal.  State  and  county  governments  share  in  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  cooperative  extension  service.  The  biggest  increase 
in  extension  funds  in  recent  years  has  come  from  State  and  local 
sources  reflecting  the  strong  loc  i  support  for  cooperative  extension 
work  and  more  than  two- thirds  of  these  funas  continue  to  be  spent 
in  the  counties  in  line  with  the  localized  nature  of  extension  work 
to  help  meet  local  problems. 

Extension's  staff  of  12,400  technically  trained  workers  include 
117  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors;  5  245  county  agricultural 
agents  working  with  farmers  and  boys  and  supervising  extension  work 
within  their  respective  counties,  3  586  home  demonstration  agents 
working  with  homemakers  and  girls ,  645  State  supervisors.  699  4-H 
Club  agents  working  exclusively  with  rural  .young  people,  2,- 108  subject- 
matter  specialists.  These  12.400  extension  workers  throughout  the 
nation  devoted  their  best  efforts  during  the  year  to  teaching 
nearly  7  000,000  families  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  resources 
and  achieve  a  better  living.  By  teaching  men  women  and  children 
how  to  use  the  findings  of  research.  Extension  helped  them  do  a 
better  job  in  all  kinds  of  farm,  home,  and  community  activities. 

As  a  result  they  raised  bigger  yields  of  crops,  produced  more  milk, 
meat  and  eggs  per  animal  or  bird  and  their  production  was  of  higher 
quality.  These  accomplishments  helped  to  make  the  Nation  stronger 
and  more  resourceful  better  equipped  to  meet  its  serious 
responsibilities  in  domestic  and  world  affairs. 

During  last  year  approximately  8§-  million  people  came  to  the 
Extension  agent's  office  for  information  and  advice.  There  were 
122,59^  educational  radio  talks,  19  548  482  bulletins  distributed 
88 1  450  news  articles  written  7 >994  462  telephone  calls,  and 
3  625  367  farm  and  home  visits.  County  extension  agents  and 
volunteer  extension  leaders  held  2^  million  meetings  with  a  record 
total  attendance  of  over  70,000,000  people 

2.  Average  Workload  of  Home  Demonstration  flgent  Home  demonstration 
work  is  an  important  part  of  the  national  system  of  cooperative 
extension  work.  Every  phase  of  family  living  concerns  the  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  their  programs  are  planned  to  meet  the 
many  needs  and  interests  of  homemakers.  Timely  information  is 
furnished  to  rural  families  and  urban  families  as  well, 
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demonstrating  improved  methods  in  housekeeping  and  homemaking 
guiding  groups  of  women  and  girls  in  carrying  out  programs  that 
focus  directly  into  the  home.  In  19^9  the  average  county  home 
demonstration  agent: 

Worked  with  IT  adult  home  demonstration  groups  with  4o6  members 
Worked  with  312  girls  in  4-F  Club  work 

Made  267  farm  or  home  visits .  to  158  different  farms  or  homes 
Conferred  with  521  office  visitors,  and  answered  64l  telephone 
calls 

Prepared  95  news  articles  and  stories  for  press 
Broadcast  or  prepared  for  broadcasting  12  radio  programs 
Distributed  2.87 6  bulletins 

Conducted  21  volunteer  leader-training  meetings  attended  by 
258  adults  and  146  4-F  Club  leaders 
Conducted  lVf  method -demonstration  meetings  with  a  total 
attendance  of  2,732  adults  older  youth,  and  4-F  Club 
members 

Participated  in  67  other  extension  meetings,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  3 >961  adults,  older  youth,  and  4-H  Club 
members 

3 .  4-F  Club  Work:  The  past  year  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 

extension  work  with  boys  and  girls.  During  the  year  662  399  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  for  the  first  time  -  a  record  high.  The  present 
enrollment  of  1.886  214  club  members  is  an  all  time  record,  and 
averages  217  4-H  Club  members  per  extension  agent.  This  makes  a 
total  of  l4 'million  persons  most  of  them  now  adults,  who  have 
participated  in  4-H  Club  work  and  benefited  from  it.  Not  only  do 
boys  and  girls  now  stay  longer  in  club  work  but  they  are  completing 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  projects  started.  A  summary  of  4-E  Club 
work  includes  the  following  accomplishments  for  1949: 


Number  of  units  involved 


99,852  acres 
8,704^670  birds 
976,295  animals 
19.195.896  meals 
10,508,920  quarts 
2,160,710  garments 


Gardening 

Poultry 

Livestock 

Food  selection  and  preparation 

Food  preservation 

Clothing  made  and  remodeled 


4.  Work  With  Nonfarm  Poeple:  Extension's  work  with  nonfarm  people 
has  been  on  an  upward  swing  for  many  years.  This  work  was 
increased  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  fields  of  consumer 
education,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  home.  In  addition 
to  the  more  than  4  670,000  farm  families  that  were  helped  to 
adopt  improved  practices  during  the  year  there  were  2  138  000 
nonfarm  families  assisted  in  the  same  way. 
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5-  Farm  Programs  and  Public  Policy:  While  educational  work  on  public 
policy  problems  and  their  relationships  to  agriculture  has  been  a 
part  of  extension  work  for  many  years,  such  problems  have  become 
numerous  and  more  complicated  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to 
policy  matters  of  prices  and  income,  educational  work  has  been 
done  on  rural  health,  extension  of  social  security  to  farm  people 
foreign  trade  and  international  relations,  and  various  proposals 
for  developing  the  use  of  land  and  water  resources.  Public  policy 
problems  are  a  challenging  field  of  educational  work,  and  farm 
people  are  turning  to  the  Extension  Service  for  leadership  in 
getting  the  facts  on  which  to  base  their  own  decisions  intelligently. 

6.  Changing  Living  Patterns :  Important  changes  in  the  living  and  buy¬ 
ing  patterns  of  farm  people  have  increased  the  demand  for  assistance 
with  problems  of  purchasing.  With  farm  people  spending  more  of 
their  incomes  for  better  living,  an  increased  number  of  families 
are  being  helped  with  such  problems  as  selecting  household  furnish¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  buying  Clothes,  and  improving  kitchens. 

In  19^9 : 

326,479  families  assisted  with  the  buying  of  foods 

327,871  families  assisted  with  the  buying  of  clothing 

313,185  families  assisted  with  the  buying  of  house 

furnishings  and  equipment 

606,979  families  assisted  in  using  timely  economic 

information  to  make  buying  decisions  or  other 
adjustments  in  family  living. 

7.  Conservation  Livestock  Farming:  Reports  from  county  agents  show 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  time  being  spent  on  grassland  and 
livestock  conservation  farming  practices.  Pastures,  for  example, 
are  basic  in  livestock-conservation  economy,  and  the  agents  are 
concentrating  a  great  deal  more  time  with  farmers  on  pasture 
fertilization,  selecting  improved  pasture  grasses,  and  in  control¬ 
ling  pasture  weeds.  Grassland  provides  good,  inexpensive  feed  for 
livestock.  It  enables  the  stock  to  do  much  of  their  own  harvest¬ 
ing  and  helps  keep  the  soil  fertile.  And  by  promoting  the  raising 
of  livestock,  grassland  farming  helps  to  provide  nutritious  meat, 
milk  and  eggs  for  city  and  country  people  alike. 

8.  Balanced  Farming  Increases  Farm  Income:  By  practical  application 
of  farm  management  principles  and  good  production  practices, 
farmers  in  every  State  have  improved  their  farming  operations, 
enlarged  their  business  and  increased  their  annual  return.  In 
Missouri  and  North  Carolina,  for  example,  groups  of  about  50 
farmers  in  a  county  copperate  to  finance  an  educational  program 
for  careful  development  of  farm  plans  and  putting  plans  into 
operation.  During  the  past  year,  over  one  million  farmers  were 
assisted  in  development  of  farm  plans,  instruction  on  keeping 
farm  records  for  credit  purposes  and  tax  reports,  discussion  of 
public  policy  problems,  application  of  outlook  information  study 
of  landlord -tenant  relations,  and  introduction  of  work  simplifi¬ 
cation.  Extension  workers,  local  leaders,  and  committeemen 
conducted  this  work  in  more  than  30,000  communities. 
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9-  Marketing  Farm  Products:  During  the  past  year  State  extension 
specialists  devoted  about  8^000  days  assisting  county  agents  and 
local  leaders  in  developing  and  carrying  on  educational  programs 
dealing  with  the  handling,  storage,  processing  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  farm  products.  County  agents  spent  86  000  days 
doing  marketing  educational  and  demonstrati onal  work  with  2  million 
farmers,  14,000  private  marketing  agencies,  and  12,000  cooperatives. 
A  large  amount  of  educational  work  was  done  also  with  consumers  on 
the  purchase  and  utilization  of  farm  products.  This  work  involves 
carrying  to  farmers  and  others  the  results  of  the  research  and 
service  activities  conducted  under  Title  II  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act.  Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  quality  maintenance, 
proper  grading  and  packaging,  price  differentials  for  quality, 
seasonal  surpluses,  and  more  efficient  marketing  practices. 
Comparative  nutritive  and  money  values,  grade  and  quality  differ¬ 
ences,  and  the  greater  use  of  commodities  in  season  and  in  abundant 
supply  were  emphasized  with  consumers. 

10.  Seven  Steps  to  Success  with  Cotton:  Extension  workers  continued  to 
give  educational  stress  to  the  Seven  Point  Cotton  Program.  The 
program  is  a  good  example  of  a  rounded,  integrated  approach  to 
solving  farm  problems.  The  seven  steps  are:  (l)  Fit  cotton  into 
balanced  farming;  (2)  take  care  of  your  soil;  (3)  get  together  on 
the  best  variety:  (4)  make  your  labor  count;  (5)  control  insects 
and  diseases;  (6)  pick  and  gin  for  high  grade;  (7)  sell  for  grade, 
staple,  and  variety  value.  The  one-variety  cotton  program  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  which  have  made  it  possible,  at  the  farm  level,  to 
increase  yields  significantly  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  lint. 
The  main  objectives  of  this  program,  are : 

a.  To  provide  uniform  cotton  in  large  volume;  that  is, 

uniform  from  fiber  properties  standpoint. 

b.  To  provide  cotton  with  agronomic  properties  and 

performances,  which  fit  the  production  situation 
without  exceeding  the  limits  established  for 
uniformity  of  fiber  properties. 

c.  To  provide  the  structure  for  rapid  introduction  of 

significant  gains  in  research  (new  and  improved 
varieties,  improved  production  practices,  etc.)  and 
to  meet  more  quickly  changing  market  demands. 

In  1949  there  were  2,422  associations  in  546  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  the  one-variety  cotton  production  program,  with  a 
membership  of  425,973*  More  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
production  or  9,658,263  bales  were  produced  under  this  program. 

The  Extension  Cotton  Grade  Improvement  work  is  conducted  to  increase 
the  farmers'  income  through  the  adoption  of  improved  harvesting, 
handling  and  ginning  practices.  Cotton  reduced  in  grade  because 
of  rough  preparation  was  2.6  percent  in  1949>  the  lowest  on  record, 
and  compares  with  3*1$ 'in  1948  and  7 .6$  in  1946.  When  compared  with 
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1946  this  amounts  to  tetter  ginning  on  atout  1.000,000  tales  with 
an  increase  in  value  of  $6,500,000.  In  1949  more  than  80$  of  the 
total  cotton  crop  was  processed  on  gins  equipped  with  seed  cotton 
driers  which  added  one  to  five  dollars  per  tale  to  the  value  of 
ginned  lint.  For  the  year  these  driers  increased  the  value  of  the 
crop  more  than  $20,000,000. 

11.  Animal  Husbandry:  Progress  in  the  field  of  animal  husbandry  and 
veterinary  science  has  teen  characterized  by  increased  calls  for 
service.  The  availability  of  more  and  more  results  from  research 
projects  in  livestock  production,  especially  animal  breeding  and 
methods  of  measuring  performance  of  meat  animals,  has  enabled 
extension  specialists  to  refine  their  program  activities  and  be 
more  certain  of  results  than  ever  before. 

Bull  Grading  in  Utah  -  As  a  result  of  the  beef  bull  grading 
program,  started  by  the  animal  specialists  in  Utah  five 
years  ago,  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  at  least  20 
percent  in  the  quality  of  the  bulls  used  on  the  ranges  of  the 
State.  This  improvement  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  feeder 
cattle  sired  by  such  bulls  are  now  grading  two  official 
grades  higher.  It  is  estimated  that  95  percent  of  the  bulls 
used  on  the  ranges  of  the  State  have  been  graded  and  approved 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Swine  Feeding  in  Alabama  -  By  following  a  system  of  hog 
production  based  upon  healthy  stock  of  good  type,  the  optimum 
use  of  legume  pasture,  protein  and  mineral  supplement,  plus 
the  hogging  down  of  corn,  Alabama  farmers  have  received 
$1.00  per  bushel  more  for  their  corn  by  feeding  it  than  by 
selling  it  on  the  grain  market.  Nearly  15,000  farmers  in  the 
State  followed  this  system  in  1949- 

Ewe  Culling  and  Ram  Selection  in  Wyoming  -  As  an  outgrowth 
of  the  ewe  culling  and  ram  selection  demonstrations  conducted 
by  extension  workers  in  Wyoming,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  a  million  head  of  sheep  in  that  State  are  now  producing  on 
an  average  one  to  two  more  pounds  of  wool  and  three  to  five 
more  pounds  of  wool  and  three  to  five  more  pounds  of  lamb 
annually.  With  wool  at  45  cents  per  pound  and  lambs  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  this  is  an  increased  return  of  $1,475,000. 

12 .  Combating  Plant  Disease s : 


Plant  Disease  Warning  Service  -  Earlier  and  better  plant 
disease  control  is  being  accomplished  because  of  advance 
notice.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  manufacturers  of 
fungicides  and  equipment,  has  conducted  a  steadily  improving 
program  for  forecasting  the  recurrences  and  spread  of  several 
crop  diseases.  The  Extension  pathologist  acts  as  the  clearing 
agency,  sending  and  receiving  reports  of  disease  outbreaks  to 
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and  from  the  county  agents  and  growers  and  the  central 
headquarters  in  Beltsville,  Maryland.  Telegrams,  radio,  and 
circular  messages  speed  up  the  timely  service  of  aiding  the 
farmer  "by  informing  him  when  diseases  threaten  and  making 
suggestions  of  what  to  do. 

Fruit  Spray  Services  -  These  are  conducted  in  most  of  the 
important  eastern  fruit-growing  states.  Growers  are  sent 
timely  information  on  when  to  spray  for  test  results.  In 
Massachusetts,  nine  counties  cooperated  in  this  service.  The 
extension  plant  pathologist  sent  out  2 8  spray  messages,  made 
75  observation  orchard  visits,  and  75  follow-up  visits.  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  11,097  apple  growers  received  the  spray 
service,  it  was  estimated  that  $4,360,000  was  added  to  the 
value  of  its  apple  crop  by  spraying  for  disease  control. 

13-  Poultry  Husbandry:  Growth  of  commercial  broiler  production  to 
550,000,000  birds  per  year  (over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  poultry 
meat)  necessitated  attention  to  efficiency  factors  on  this  branch 
of  the  industry.  Formerly  it  required  12  to  l4  weeks  to  grow  a 
three  pound  bird.  Now  due  to  improvement  of  strains  and  newly 
discovered  crossbreeding  work  the  same  weight  of  chicken  is 
grown  in  from  10  to  12  weeks.  The  improved  chicken  also  has 
broader  breasts,  plumper  drumsticks  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
meat  which  has  resulted  in  increased  consumer  satisfaction. 
Instructions  in  selection  for  meat-type,  progeny  testing,  and 
cross  breeding  of  poultry  have  been  given  in  each  state. 

14.  Farm  Housing  and  Structures:  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  farm  housing  work.  Minimum  standards  were  developed  for  low 
income  farms.  New  farm  house  plans  featuring  economy  in  design, 
materials,  construction,  and  maintenance  have  been  developed. 

Farm  people  are  taught  the  basic  principles  of  good  planning- - 
selecting  the  site,  layout  of  the  farmstead,  and  planning  the 
house  to  fit  the  family  needs.  Building  plans  are  supplied  as 
aids  for  building  or  remodeling.  Educational  materials  are 
furnished  on  the  house,  storage,  and  other  facilities,  wiring, 
lighting,  heating,  insulation,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal. 
Records  indicate  county  extension  workers  aided  farm  people  with 
the  following  housing  problems  last  year:  Dwellings  constructed, 
51,238.;  dwellings  remodeled,  116,615;  sewage  system,  50,818;  water 
systems,  56,408,  and  30,000  with  the  installation  of  central 
heating. 

The  value  of  farm  buildings  exceeds  20  billion  dollars.  These 
buildings  must  be  maintained.  Obsolete  structures  must  be  modernized 
or  replaced  to  shelter  livestock,  farm  products,  supplies  and 
equipment.  Records  in  194-9  show  county  agents  helped  96,700 
farmers  with  new  buildings,  98,500  in  remodeling,  and  6l,800  with 
building  equipment. 
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15,  Food  and  Nutrition;  Good  nutrition  is  one  of  the  best  health 
insurances  we  have.  In  order  to  build  strong  and  sturdy  bodies 
homer, Takers  must  be  taught  to  serve  their  families  tasty  well 
balanced  meals,.  Dental  decay,  poor  musculature  and  poor  bone 
structure  are  some  of  the  obvious  results  of  malnutrition. 

Current  nutrition  studies  still  show  diets  deficient  in  green 
and  yellow  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  and  milk.  Studies  also 
show  that  children  and  adults  alike  fail  to  eat  breakfasts 
nutritious  enough  to  provide  food  for  a  good  da3^fs  work, 

Extension  programs  combine  nutrition  knowledge  with  good 
cooking  and  buying  information.  During  1949: 

1*433*637  families  assisted  in  improving  food  supply  by 
making  changes  in  home  food  production, 

1*550; 068  families  assisted  with  food-preservation  problems, 
1;493 } 590  families  assisted  with  food  preparation, 

1,453;082  families  assisted  in  improving  diets, 

224^307  families  assisted  rath  child-feeding  problems, 

2,424  nutrition  or  health  clinics  organized  through 
the  efforts  of  extension  workers, 

16,  Soil  Z Management  :  Soil  testing  laboratories  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  determining  plant  food  deficiencies,  reports  show  that  a 
number  of  states  are  making  this  service  available  through  soil 
testing  laboratories  established  throughout  the  state,  Examples 

of  the  more  advanced  programs  in  this  field  are:  Ilissouri,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Connecticut,  Soil  testing  shows  the  farmers  what 
soil  treatment  is  needed  and  how  much  is  needed  per  acre.  Frequently 
it  will  point  out  the  reason  for  low  yields,  or  partial  crop 
failures.  In  Illinois ' during  1949*  26,138  farms  had  a  total  of 
1,342,000  acres  tested,  while  in  Kissouri  19*614  farmers  had  a 
total  of  45*000  tests  made  on  their  soil,  lesults  of  the  tests 
are  returned  to  the  county  agent  who  assists  the  farmer  to 
interpret  the  results  in  terms  of  needed  food  depending  on  the 
crop  to  be  grown. 


17,  Health  Education:  The  expanding  program  of  extension  health 
education  has  given  rural  people  a  broader  grasp  of  what  is 
involved  in  getting  better  health;  helped  them  to  learn  more 
about  protection  against  disease;  s hown  them  how  to  organize 
to  improve  community  health  services;  and  given  them  hope  that 
something  can  be  done  to  raise  rural  health  standards.  Health 
planning  is  over-a^l  agricultural  planning  is  leading  to  the 
development  of  county  and  State  rural  health  councils  to  study 
needs  and  improve  educational  programs. 


13,  Summary  of  Extension  Influence:  estimated  number  of  families 
influenced  by  various  phases  of  extension  work  in  1949: 


Families  changing  agricultural  practices 
Families  changing  home  practices 
Families  with  4— H  members  enrolled 
Families  influenced  by  some  phase  of 
extension  work 


4*SSl;675 
3; 231; 43} 
1*395*324 

6*308,612 
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(b)  Salaries  and,  expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951 .  $900,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1214 .  -9,000 

Activities  transferred  in  the  1952  Estimates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office  of  Information"  for  distribution 

of  motion  pictures .  -2,500 

Base  for  1952 .  8SS.500 

Budget  Estimate,  1952 .  887 ,  500 


Decrease  (to  provide  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  certain  procurement  and 
leasing  costs  previously  paid  fr^m  this  appropriation....  -1,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Decrease 

1951 

GSA 

1952 

Project 

1950 

( estimated) 

Adjust . 

( estimated) 

1.  General  administration 

and  business  service . 

$184,052 

$190,300 

-$125 

$190,175 

2.  Review  and  analysis  of 

State  budgets,  projects, 
and  plans,  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  State  expendi¬ 
tures  from  Federal  pay¬ 
ments  . 

45,925 

43,800 

-25 

^3.775 

3.  Planning  and  coordina- 

tion  of  State  and  county 
extension  work . . . 

169,823 

163,650 

-25 

163,625 

4.  Development  of  technical 

subject  matter  for  use  by 
State  extension  forces.. 

150,859 

149,900 

-775 

149,125 

5.  Field  studies  of  exten- 

sion  work,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  extension  workers. 

96,810 

97,900 

-25 

97,875 

6.  Preparation  and  distri- 

bution  of  visual  material 
and  extension  literature 
to  Department  and  State 
extension  forces . 

163,924 

152,350 

152,350 

7.  Program  development  and 

coordination  of  extension 
agricultural  economics.. 

82,854 

90,600 

-25 

90,575 

Unobligated  balance . 

23,714 

— 

- 

- 

Total  available . 

917.961 

888,500 

-1,000 

887,500 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

Transfer  in  1952  esti¬ 
mates  to  Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 
of  Information”.... 

-$4,029 

+$2,500 

Transfer  in  1951  esti¬ 
mates  from  HSalaries 
and  expenses,  farm 
housing,  Department 
of  Agriculture” . 

-  20,290 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  1214 . 

. 

+9.000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate .  : 

901. 700 i 

900,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


1.  General  -  The  Federal  Extension  Service  administers  through  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges,  a  nationwide  system  of  cooperative 
extension  work  which  functions  nationally,  State,  and  locally, 

as  an  effective  educational  force  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
to  improve  the  economic  welfare,  nutrition  and  health,  family  and 
community  life  of  the  rural  family.  Its  responsibilities  include 
keeping  State  extension  services  informed  of  developments  in 
programs  and  policies,  aiding  the  States  in  developing  effective 
and  timely  educational  programs,  studying  the  results  of  such 
programs,  developing  improved  extension  teaching  techniques  and 
procedures,  and  helping  to  coordinate  the  educational  activities 
of  the  several  States  as  they  relate  to  national  or  regional 
programs.  Payments  are  made  to  the  States  and  Territories  in 
accordance  with  the  various  Acts  of  Congress.  During  fiscal  year 
1950  State  budgets  covering  contemplated  expenditures  of 
approximately  $73,^00,000  of  Federal  and  State  extension  funds 
and  1,125  plans  of  work  were  reviewed.  Vouchers  were  examined 
involving  approximately  $50,000,000  of  Federal  and  State  offset 
funds,  including  payrolls  and  travel  expenses,  to  determine  if 
each  expenditure  was  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
appropriations  approved  by  Congress  and  in  line  with  approved  work 
plans  and  projects. 

2.  Planning,  Coordination  and  Leadership  -  Federal  Extension  leaders 
assist  State  and  county  extension  workers  in  organizing  programs  of 
work  based  on  the  most  important  problems  in  agriculture  and 
country  life  as  these  are  found  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  State, 
county  and  local  situations,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  interpret  national  programs  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  develop  understanding  and  support  of  these. 
Leadership,  counsel,  management  and  training  are  given  through 
national  and  regional  workshops  and  conferences  on  the  various 
lines  of  work  such  as  administration,  county  agent  work,  home 
demonstration  work  and  4-H  Club  work.  Accomplishments  include  the 
organization  and  management  of  National,  regional  and  State  4-H 
Club  camps.  The  National  4-H  Club  Congress  was  devoted  to  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  people  the  accomplishments  of  4-H  Club  members  from 
every  State  and  developing  nationwide  public  understanding  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  4-H  Clubs.  Home  Demonstration  Week  which  has 
been  organized  and  developed  now  is  a  national  annual  activity. 

This  is  a  fine  public  relations  activity  carried  on  by  States  and 
county  home  demonstration  workers  and  the  443,170  local  volunteer 
women  leaders. 

3-  Technical  Subject  Matter  in  Agriculture  is  planned  and  coordinated 
by  a  staff  of  agricultural  subject  matter  specialists  assigned  to 
projects  and  activities  in  agronomy,  agricultural  engineering, 
cotton  ginning,  entomology,  forestry,  horticulture,  plant 
pathology,  soil  conservation,  animal,  poultry  and  dairy  husbandry. 
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These  Federal  specialists  made  the  "best  findings  of  Federal 
research  and  farming  experience  in  any  State  available  through¬ 
out  the  country  wherever  they  are  applicable.  The  work  includes: 

Agricultural  production  for  national  requirements,  for 
balanced  farming  operations,  for  production  efficiency 
through  science,  labor,  power,  and  equipment. 

Agricultural  conservation  including  food  and  feed 

conservation,  soil  conservation,  water  utilization  and 
drainage,  farm  forestry,  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Farm  and  home  improvement  including  housing  and  land¬ 
scaping,  farmstead  improvement,  rural  electrification 
utilization  and  farm  accident  and  fire  prevention. 

Agricultural  4-E  Club  subject  matter,  covering  crops, 
gardening,  entomology  and  bees,  calves,  pigs,  poultry 
conservation,  tree  planting,  tractor  maintenance, 
electrification,  and  safety  and  fire  prevention. 

Technical  Subject  Matter  in  Home  Economics  is  planned  and 
coordinated  by  a  staff  of  home  economics  subject  matter  specialists 
The  work  of  the  specialist  is  conducted  through  regular  extension 
organization  channels,  such  as  4-H  Clubs,  home  demonstration  clubs, 
extension  work  with  young  men  and  women  and  farm  and  home 
demonstrations,  and  special  interest  groups.  The  home  economics 
specialist  staff  coordinates  homemaking  programs  within  the  U.S.D.A 
and  with  other  government  educational  departments,  commercial 
concerns,  manufacturers  and  others;  assists  317  State  specialists 
develop  educational  programs;  studies  and  interprets  research; 
explores  and  evaluates  new  subject  matter  resources  and  aids 
specialists  to  improve  their  programs  and  techniques.  Major 
functions  include: 

Food  and  Nutrition,  concerned  with  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  people  as  related  to  food  production, 
preservation,  preparation  and  consumer  education. 

Home  Management,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  assist  people  in 
adjusting  to  changing  income  and  cost  of  living,  and 
other  changing  economic  situations. 

Clothing  and  Textiles  to  help  families  to  be  well  groomed, 
clothing  construction  at  home  and  selection,  care  and 
repair  of  adult  and  children's  clothing. 

Parent  and  Family  Life  Education  covering  physical,  emotional 
personality  growth  and  development  of  children  and  adults; 
human  relationships  with  emphasis  on  family  relationships. 

Housing  and  House  Furnishings  to  aid  families  with  house 
planning  and  remodeling;  choice  and  installation  of 
utilities,  work  simplification,  safety  and  choice,  care  and 
repair  of  furniture  and  furnishings. 
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5,  Development  of  Programs  in  -Agricultural  Economics  —  A  staff  of 

extension  economists  are  responsible  for  administrative  and  techni¬ 
cal  leadership  in  the  development  and  coordination  of  educational 
programs  in  the  field' of  general  economics  and  outlook,  farm 
management,  marketing,  farm  credit,  rural  sociology,  and  rural 
health  services,  Responsibility  for  technical  leadership  requires 
working  v.dth  State  directors  of  extension  and  subject  matter’ 
specialists'  on  agricultural  economic  and  rural  life  programs# 

functions  included  are : 

1,  Development  of  specific  educational  programs  to  meet 

new  problems  and  situations, 

2,  Appraisal  and  adjustment  of  existing  programs# 

3*  Adaptation  and  use  of  new  research  results# 

4*  Preparation  of  subject-matter  teaching  materials 
applicable  to  State  and  regional  programs# 

5*  Training  conferences  and  workshop  programs  on 
program  development  and  operation, 

6,  Exchange  of  experience  and  program  results  between 
States  , 

7#  Integration  of  State  programs  regionally  where 
problems  and  conditions  are  similar  in  taro  or 
more  States# 

8#  Coordination  of  extension  programs  with  action  and 

research  programs  of  other  State  and  Federal  agencies# 

6#  Field  Studies  and  Training  —  Studies  for  the  improvement  of 
extension  teaching  as  conducted  in  States  and  counties  were 
conducted  as  fo Hours  : 

Evaluation  of  extension  methods  through  studying  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs,  procedures,  administration,  supervision, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  evaluation  of  accomplishment# 

Analysis  of  annual  reports  from  the  States  and  reporting  to 
field  staff  and  to  the  general  public,  annual  progress  and 
trends  over  a  period  of  years , 

Assisting  the  States  with  the  development,  planning  and 
conduct  of  training  programs  and.  activities  designed  to 
meet  more  adequately  the  pre— service,  induction,  in-service 
and  graduate  study  requirements  for  extension  education. 

Training  in  extension  education,  representatives  of  other 
countries  who  come  to  study  and  learn  about  the  U,  S,  co¬ 
operative  extension  way  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
scientific  research  and  farm  and  home  practice. 
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Several  field  studies  have  been  completed,,  Significant  progress 
was  made  during  the  pear  on  the  So  Honing  long  time  comprehensive 
studies  : 

Nation-wide  study  of  procedures  followed  in  determining 
extension  programs* 

lies  tern  States  study  of  mays  and  means  of  retaining  for  the 
second  year  a  higher  percentage  of  first  year  4-H  members. 
Central  States  study  of  use  of  radio  b}^  extension  workers* 

Significant  new  studies  initiated  during  the  year  include: 

fundamental  characteristics  which  differentiate  effective 
extension  teachers  and  the  extent  to  which  such  character¬ 
istics  can  be  developed  or  strengthened  through  training* 
Study  of  experimental  television  programs  to  evaluate 
potentialities  of  this  new  medium  in  teaching  improved 
practices  * 

The  functions  of  State  extension  subject-matter  specialists* 

In  addition  to  the  regional  extension  training  centers  already 
established  at  Cornell' University ,  University  of  ’Jiscoftsin, 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Colorado  State  College,  at  which 
both  program  offerings  and  attendance  have  increased  rapidly 
during  the  year,  a  fifth  training  center  has  been  started  at 
Prairie  View,  Texas,  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  Negro 
extension  workers, 

7*  Extension  Teaching  Ilaterials  -  The  12,000  cooperative  extension 
employees  were  kept  informed  of  Department  research,  policy  and 
outlook  information  and  the  following  supporting  educational 
material  furnished  & 

321,000  copies  of  official  releases  -'ere  selected  and 
called  to  their  special  attention, 

4, 500*000  copies  of  Department  publications, 

22,300  copies  of  slide  films  for  educational  use* 

545  recorded  radio  and  television  programs, 

Maintaining  these  and  other  services  required  preparing  and 
distributing  50,000  copies  of  mimeographed  letters,  including 
weekly  policy  news  letters  to  all' State  Directors,  32  sug¬ 
gested  news  stories  for  State  use,  270  educational  drawings, 
9,200  prints  of  pictures,  1,770  new  pictures,  527  color 
slides,  9  new  slidefilms  and  related  work. 
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8,  I.fass  Teaching  Techniques  -  Efforts  to  help  the  12,000  cooperative 
extension  workers  obtain  better  use  of  press,  radio,  television  and 
mass  visual  methods  in  their  educational  work  included: 

Personal  advisory  visits  with  workers  in  38  States. 

Assistance  with  cooperative  State  extension  publication, 
visual,  radio  and  otter  information  plans  of  work. 

Conducting  special  training  schools  for  groups  of  extension 
workers  in  10  States. 

Publishing  12  issues  of  a  house  organ,  The  Extension  Service 
Review,  largely  exchanging  good  techniques. 

Reviewing  State  extension  publications  and  visual  aids,  ad¬ 
vising  on  readability,  presentation  and  other  elements  of 
good  production  of  local  educational  materials. 

Relatively  new  Work  during  the  year  included  producing  41  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  holding  a  special  TV  training  school  for  30 
Delaware  extension  workers  and  assisting  extension  workers  in 
22  States  who  are  now  using  TV  programs  in  their  educational  work. 
Greater  emphasis  was  also  put  on  public  study  and  training  for 
all  extension  rarkers .  The  emphasis  has  been  on  getting  many 
small  committees  of  extension  workers  over  the  country  to  study 
how  ttejr  can  better  serve  the  public  and  get  public  understanding 
of  their  programs. 

9«  Interpreting  Extension  -  Cooperative  extension  work  was  reported 
to  the  public  through  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  co¬ 
operative  extension  work,  supplying  factual  material  and  tips  for 
news  stories  to  newspapers,  radio,  and  magazines;  the  preparation 
of  approximately  25  news  stories.  Increased  emphasis  t/as  necessary 
in  providing  materials  that  help  explain  educational  methods  to 
other  countries.  ITith  about  60  countries  sending  people  in  recent 
years  to  study  extension  educational  programs  and  with  many 
extension  workers 'accepting  temporary  advisory  assignments  in 
foreign' countries,  there  was  a  heavy  demand  for  pictures,  publi¬ 
cations,  exhibits,  etc.  showing  extension  principles  and  methods. 
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(c)  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  Section  23 .  Title  II  (Act  of 

June  29.  1935)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6.  1945 


Allotment,  1951i . . . . . . . . . ,  $250^000 

Budget  estimate,  1952............. . . . . .  250.000 

Change  . . . . . . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT 


STAHL' 


east 


Reoiect 

1950 

1951 

(estimated  ) 

1952 

(estima  ted) 

Federal  administration  under 
Bankhead- Jones  Act,  section  23, 

title  IT. .............. 

$235^691 

14.309 

$250,000 

$250,000 

Unobliga ted  balance . . . 

lo  "te.1  s. llotment 

250.000 

250.000 

250.000 

Under  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1945*  2%  of  the  amount  appropriated  there¬ 
under  is  designated  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  federal  Extension 
Service.  The  Budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1952  include  an  amount  of 
$12,500,000,  of 'which  the  proportionate  s]iare  for  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  is  $250,000,  the  same  amount  as  is  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951* 

The  statement  of  recent  and  current  activities  as  discussed  under  the 
appropriation  "Administration  and  Coordination  of  ^tension  work"  also 
applies  to  the  work  under  this  allotment.  In  addition,  the  funds  are 
being' used  to  expand  and  improve  4-K  Club  work  with  rural  boys  and 
girls,  and  work  with  older  out— of— school  youth;  to  develop  more  ef¬ 
fective  programs  in  nutrition,  food  conservation,  and  homemaking; 
to  promote  more  efficient  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  to  organize  effective  activities  in  connection  vath 
problems  of  rural  health. 
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(d)  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  TTork 
(Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 

Permanent  appropriation,  1951.... 04^ 704^710 
Budget  estimate.,  1952 . ..»••••,.•..* . 4,704? 710 

Change . . . , . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

:  ' 1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

1952 

(es  tirna  ted) 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work 
(omith— Lever  Act 

04,704,710 

04.704.710 

04.704,710 

This  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  was  provided  for  under  the  Smith— Lever  Act,  approved 
lay  S,  1914  (7  U.S*C#  341-343,  344-348),  as  amended  by  the  extension 
of  this  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  b‘  the  Act  of  Hay  16, '1928 
(7  U#S,C#  386— 3S6b)  and  to  .Puerto  Rico  by  the  Act  of  March  4* '1931 
(7  U.S.C.  386d— 386f).  Under  the  provisions' of  these  Acts  ^10,000  is 
appropriated  annually  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without 
requirement  of  State  or  Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
appropriation  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rural  population#  The 
Smith— Lever  Act  is  the  basic  act  under  v.Tiich  cooperative  extension 
work  is  conducted  by  the  Department  and  State  colleges  of  agriculture# 
The  general  statement  for  cooperative  extension  v;ork  applies  also  to 
the  work  performed  under  this  appropriation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNTER  ALLOT!  TENT S,  WORKING  FUNDS,  AND-  TRUST  FUND 


ITEM  ;  -  ■ 

Obligations, 

’’  19  50 

Estimated 

'Obligations, 

.  1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Research  and  Market  in?  Act  of 

1946  (Title  II ),  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Extension  Service) 

For  marketing  service 

&569.097 

$699,000 

#649,000 

State  an d  ^riva'te  Forestry  Co- 

operation,  Department  of  Agri- 
©ulture  (Extension  Service)* 

For  cooperation  with  States 
for  extension  activities  in 
developing  farm  fore  stry  .... 

105,628 

106,343 

106,343 

Administrative  Expenses,  Section 

392,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938  (Extension  Service) 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection^ with  the 
agricultural  conservation 
program  in  Alaska  , . . 

950 

• 

• 

1,000 

1, 000 

1 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (Exten— 

sion  Service):  Advanced  from: 

Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
of  the  Navy: 

To  conduct  studies  in  the 
fieid  of  training  -with 
special  reference  to  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Character¬ 
istics,  methods,  'and 
effectiveness  of  instructor: 
and  training  officers 

5,303  : 

22, 697 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

Cieneral  ( Extension  Service ) : 
Advanced  from: 

Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 

of  the  Army*  . 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  Herman  and 
Japanese  nationals  in  the 
general  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture  . . . . . . 

1,857 

213 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1950 

Estimate  d 
obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

General  ( Extern  ion  Service): 

Advanced  from:(GontJ  d) 

To  cover  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  data  in  connection 
with  ^  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Arkansas,  White,  and 

t 

t 

a/  3,000 

► 

9.214 

Fen^rtment  of  States 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  German  leaders 
and  a  Korean  in  extension 
work . . . . 

- 

2,386. 

Total,  '’’ror king  Funds, 
General 

4,243 

12,427 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

(Extension  Service)  (Trust 

Fund ) : 

For  contributions  toward  coop¬ 
erative  work  with  Land-Grant 
colleges  on  appropriate  in- 
service  training  activities 
through  summer-session 
courses  for  extension  workers 

2,372 

... 

3,  ooo 

3,  ®00 

Exnenses,  Economic  Cooperation  ■ 

Administration,  Executive 

Office  of  the  President (Agri- 

culture)  (Extension  Service) 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  participating 
country  delegations  brought 
to  the  Pnited  States  under 
Recovery  Programs'  Technical 

18,229 

: 

*'  *  • 

• 

• 

• 

: 

41, 646  : 

; 

a/  Allotment  as  of  December  31,  1950 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1950 

Estimat  ed 
obligations, 
1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Expenses,  Eoonomic  Cooperation 
Administration,  Executive  Office 

of  the  President  ( A  sericulture ) 

(Extension  Service);  (Cont’d) 

For  expenses  incident  to  the 
foreign  trainee  program . 

12,  420 

Tot^l,  Expenses,  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration ,0 

18. 229 

54,  066 

Expanses,  T international  Develop— 
ment.  Executive  Office  of  the 

President  (Allotment  to  Agricul- 

ture)  (Extension  Service)*.  .  . 

Trainee  program  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  extension 

Work  . . . . 

11,079 

a/  5,100 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT— 

TUI  NTS,  10  R  KING  FINDS,  AND  TRU  CT 
FUND  . 

716,901 

903.  633 

a/  Allotment  as  of  Deo'smber  31?  1950* 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  an  executive  department 
by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by 
the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  members  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  staff,  directs  the  work  of  the  Department,  formulates  and  develops 
policy,  integrates  the  several  programs  of  the  Department,  maintains 
departmental  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  in 
the  development  of  farm  programs,  coordinates  Department  programs  in  the 
several  river  basins,.,  renders  administrative  decisions  in  regulatory 
proceedings  pertinent  to  Department  programs,  and  maintains  close  liaison 
with  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation. and 
policy  in  order  to  insure  adequate  performance  of  the  agriculture  programs. 

The  following  offices  assist  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  staff  in  the 
discharge  of  specific  departmental  functions i 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  was  established  April  7,  1925,  as. the  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Business  Administration.  On  June  1,  1934,  this  Office  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  given  the  title,  "Office  of 
Personnel".  ’ 

The  Office  of  Personnel  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  having 
responsibility  for  the  personnel  management  program  of  the  Department. 

This ‘program  includes  classification,  job  evaluation,  salary  and  wage 
administration,  recruitment,  placement,  retirement,  separations,  leave, 
employee  relations,  training,  safety,  organization,  investigations  and 
health.  The  Office  has  responsibility  for  the  developing  of  personnel 
policy  for  the  Department  and  the  executing  and  interpreting  of  the 
intents  and  policies  expressed  in  over  200  laws;  various  executive 
orders  and  the  rules,  regulations,  policies  and  decisions  of  the  several 
agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  field  of  personnel  management.  In 
carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  Office  delegates  substantial 
authority  to  agencies  within  the  Department  for  the  operational  phases 
of  the  appointment,  classification  end  disciplinary  activities.  Policy 
and  basic  procedures  developed  by  the  Office  are  carried  out  through 
agency  personnel  offices.  In  addition  to  the  continuous  day  to  day 
contacts  oh  specific  problems,  the  Office  conducts  a  systematic  and 
periodic  review  to. insure  unification  of  the  personnel  management  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  measure  its  effectiveness  and  how  well  it  serves  the 
agencies1  personnel  management  requirements. 

’  ••  •  *:  .J  i 

THE  OFFICE  OF  BUDGE?  AND  FINANCE  was  established  by  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  June  1,  1934.  It  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  departmental  functions  relating  to  over-all  administration 
of  the  budgetary,  procurement,  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department.  It 
has  responsibility  for  providing  leadership  and  coordination  of  these 
activities  throughout  the  Department,  including  the  acquisition  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds;  accounting;  auditing;  budgetary  and  financial  report¬ 
ing;  budget,  fiscal,  and  procurement  organization  and  management;  purchas¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  utilization  and  disposal  of  administrative  and  operating 
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supplies  and  equipment;  and  related  activities.  It  coordinates  in  the 
field  the  activities  of  Area  Agricultural  Equipment  Committees  to  insure 
maximum  effective  utilization  of  administrative  supplies  and  equipment 
owned  and  procured  by  the  Department. 

The  Office  also  has  responsibility  for  formulating  and  promulgating 
departmental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  above  functions, 
including  the  review  and  evaluation  of  program  and  legislative  proposals 
for  budgetary,  financial,  and  related  implications,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  staff  and  program  agencies,  for  obtaining  improvements'  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  work  programs  administered  by  -the  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Office  acts  as  Department  liaison  on  all  such  matters  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Services  Administration,  General 
Accounting  Office,  Treasury  Department,  and  others.  It  also  provides 
liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANT  AND  OPERATIONS  was  established  by  Secretarial  order 
March  1,  1939*  The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  exercises  general 
direction  of  the  housing  of  the  Department’s  activities,  including 
technical  .services  incident  to  the  design  and  approval  of  construction 
projects,  related  thereto,  contractual  authority  as  it  pertains  to  the 
leasing  of  commercial  space  and  all  matters  concerned  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  surplus  real  property;  exercises  general  responsibility  for 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  records  management  programs  of  the 
Department;  provides  certain  technical  and  engineering  advisory  services 
pertaining  to  the  acquisition,  utilization,  and  maintenance  of  automotive, 
heavy,  scientific,  and  photographic  and  other  reproduction  equipment; 
exercises  general  coordination  of  automotive  repair  shop,  equipment  depot, 
and  cartographic,  photogrammetric  ahd  photographic  laboratory  activities 
in  order  to  derive  the  most  effective  use  of' these  facilities,  and  plans 
or  reviews  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such  Departmental  facilities 
and  technical  operations  in  connection  with  mapping  projects,  including 
approval  of  aerial  photographic  survey  projects,  and  all  planimetric, 
topographic,  cadastral,  and  mosaic  mapping  projects  in  excess  of  sixty 
square  miles. 

*  - 

The  Office  also  operates  certain  Departmental  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  telephone,  telegraph,'  photographic,  duplicating, 
addressing  and  mailing,  central  storage  and  distribution  of  supplies 
and  forms,  motor  transport  and  service  garage,  and  the  Departmental 
post  office. 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  serves  as  Department  liaison  with 
other  Government  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to  its  functions. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  HEARING  EXAMINERS  was  established  by  the  Secretary  December 
9,  1946,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
relating  to  the  holding  of  hearings  (5  U.S.C.  100 6,  1010).  The  hearing 
examiners  hold  quasi-legislative  hearings  upon  request  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  of  the  Department  and  quasi- judicial  hearings  on 
disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department  against  individuals  and 
on  petitions  filed  by  private  parties  asking  relief  from  some  action  of 
the  Department  or  its  agencies. 

In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and  perform 
such  related  duties  as  are  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules  of  practice  applicable 
to  their  work. 

On  November  30,  1950,  employment  in  the  staff  offices 
comprising  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  consisted  of 
546  employees,  532  of  whom  were  in  Washington  and  14 
in  the  field. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1951  1952 


Direct  appropriation 


£2,144,200 


$2,202,000 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  121  4  . . . 

Activities  transferred  in  1952  estimates  from  ''Salaries  and 
expenses.  Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration"  for  employee  health  services  at  the 

Agricultural  Research  Center  .................. . . 

Transfers  from  other  appropriations  (as  shown  in  -detail  on 

next  page)  . . . . . . . 

Base  for  1952 
Budget  Estimate,  1952: 

Direct  appropriation.  . . . . .  $2,202,000 

Transfers,  1952,  from  other  appropria¬ 
tions  (as  shown  in  detail  on  next  page),  109,280 

Total  available,  1952  . . . . . . . . . 

Increase  . . . . . . . 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1952 


For  more  effective  liaison  between  the  Department  and  the 
commissioners  and  secretaries  of  agriculture  of  the 

several  States  . . . . . . . . .  +17,000 

For  representation  on  the  New  England-New  York  Inter-Agency 
Committee  and  to  coordinate  departmental  participation  in 
development  of  the  agricultural  phases  of  a  resources 

development  program  for  that  area  . . . . . .  +16,000 

For  more  adequately  staffing  the  Department's  records 

administration  program,  the  Secretary’s  records  section, 

and  the  central  departmental  telephone  switchboard  . .  +18,000 

For  strengthening  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Hearing 

Examiners  . . . . . . .  +10,750 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain  procurement 

and  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  ...  -3,950 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


$2,161,300 

-24,600 


+7,500 

109,280 

2,253,1+30 


2,311,280 
+57 , 800 


Increase 

or  decrease 

Project 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

GSA 

adjustment 

Other 

1952 

(estimated) 

1.  General  ad¬ 
ministration.  . 

$491,140 

$490,747 

-$3,628 

+$33,000  (1) 

$520,119 

2,  Personnel  ad¬ 
ministration 
and  service... 

579,792 

565,012 

-122 

564,890 

3*  Budgetary  and 
financial  ad¬ 
ministration, 
and  service... 

678,491 

683,843 

-84 

683,759 

4«  General 

operations .... 

466,295 

451,H3 

-116 

+18,000  (2) 

468,997 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increase 

or  decrease 

Project 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

.  C-SA 

adjustment 

Other 

1952 

(estimated) 

5*  Office  of 

hearing  examin- 

60,797 

62,765 

+10,750  (3) 

73,515 

Unobligated 

balance •••••#•• 

39,721 

—  e? 

—  m 

Total  available 

2,316,236 

2,253,460 

-3,950 

,  *61,750 

2,311,260 

Transferred  from: 
"Administrative 
expenses.  Com¬ 
modity  Credit 
Corporation, 
Department  of 
Agriculture’.’  •  •  • 

1 

1 

-86,730 

-84,280 

•.  "5  • 1 

-84,280 

"Flood  control. 
Department  of 
Agriculture" .  •  • 

-25,000 

-25,000 

-25,000 

"Salaries  and 
expenses.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Admin¬ 
istration"  •  • • .  • 

-13,755 

Transfer  in  1952 
estimates  from 
"Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Office 
of  Administra¬ 
tor,  Agricul¬ 
ture  Research 
Administration" 

'  -7,307 

-7,500 

+7,500 

Transfer  in  1951 
estimates  from 
"Research  and 
Marketing  Act, 
194-6,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  .  O  O  .  •  •  • 

-8,094 

Reduction  pursu- 
and  to  Section 

121k . 

+24,600 

-^4, 600 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  esti¬ 
mate  •••*,•••••# 

2,175,300 

2,161,300 

-3,950 

+44,650 

2,202,000 

INCREASES 


(l)  General  Administration  -  An  increase  of  033,000  under  Project  1,  composed 
of: 

(a)  Increase  of  Ql7,000  for  liaison  v/ith  the  departments  of  agriculture  of 

the  several  States# 
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Need  for  Increase:  Farm  leaders  and  groups,  as  well  as  State  officials, 
have  urged  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  focal  ar^a  in  the  Department 
where  State  secretaries  and  commissioners  of  Agriculture ’may  deal 
promptly  and  authoritatively  with  Department  officials  at  a  high 
level  on  problems  arising  from  cooperative  or  contractual  agricultural 
programs  and  interests  which  are  mutual  to  State  and  Federal  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture.  Although  responsibility  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  such  liaison  between  the  States  and  the  Department 
lies  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  obviously,  can 
devote  only  a  minor  portion  of  his  timo  to  discussions  with  State 
agricultural  officials,  and  there  is  no  office  or  unit  to  devote 
special  attention  to  development  and  improvement  of  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  States. 

The  proposed  increa.se  would  provide  for  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
who  would  serve  as  liaison  between  the  Department  and  the  State  com¬ 
missioners,  secretaries,  and  directors  of  agriculture,  with  authority 
to  represent  the  Secretary  in  the  Department’s  relations  with  the 
States  in  matters  relating  to  agriculture.  The  increase  would  also 
provide  for  necessary  secretarial  assistance  and  miscellaneous 
expensos • 

(b)  Increase  of  Ql6,000  for  representation  on  the  Nov;  England-New  York 

Inter-Agency  Committee. 


Need  for  Increase:  On  October  9»  1950*  the  President  requested  this 
^Department  to  participate  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  making  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  New  England-New  York 
area.  The  President  has  also  endorsed  a  proposal  (S.  3707  “  8lst 
Congress,  2nd  Session)  for  multiple-agency  preparation  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  integrated  land  and  water  resource  development  program  for 
this  area.  This  Department’s  responsibility  for  participation  would 
be  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in  the  Arkansas-iThitc-Red  River 
area. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Secretary  have  a  representative  in  the  area 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  respective  Department  agencies  and  to 
represent  the  Department  on  an  Inter-Agency  Committee.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work  through  on  Inter-Agency  group  would  be  similar  to 
the  organization  in  the  Arkansas-TJhitc-Rcd  River  area  • 

The  proposed  increase  would  provide  for  the  salary  and  expenses, 
including  necessary  secretarial  assistance,  of  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  area* 

(2)  General  Operations  -  An  increase  of  018,000  under  Project  composed 
of: 

(a)  Increase  of  Q9j375  for  more  adequately  staffing  the  Department’s 

records  administration  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  In  order  to  maintain  a  staff  adequate  to  administer 
the  departmental  records  management  and  disposition  program,  nine 
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technicians  skilled  in  the  field  of  records  administration  are 
required*  The  number  of  personnel  on  the  rolls  has  fluctuated 
with  the  availability  of  funds*  At  present  there  are  only  six 
technicians  to  carry  on  the  program  in  a  staff  capacity  for  the 
entire  Department*  Through  collaboration  with  and  assistance  to 
agency  officials  and  operating  personnel,  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  program  of  uniform  records  practices*  Some  progress 
has  also  boon  made  with  respect  to  the  retirement  and  disposition 
of  inactive  records,  but  continual  education,  instruction,  and 
assistance  are  necessary*  Because  of  the  small  staff,  efforts 
thus  far  have  been  primarily  directed  toward  agency  problems  in 
Washington.  However,  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  records 
te clinicians  is  especially  needed  in  the  development  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  improved  practices  in  the  field,  where  the  major  portion 
of  the  Department’s  records  are  located*  The  increase  would 
provide  for  the  salary  and  expenses,  including  necessary  secre¬ 
tarial  assistance,  of  a  records  management  analyst* 

(b)  Increase  of  C:5»975  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Secretary’s 

records  section* 


Heed  for  Increase;  One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Department’s 
Administrative  Regulations  has  been  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
index  of  the  material  which  they  contain.  Immeasurable  time  is 
consumed  daily  by  officials  and  employees  who  use  the  Regulations, 
especially  when  an  unfamiliar  subject  is  concerned,  in  searching 
the  index  for  the  desired  references#  The  present  index  was  not 
adequate  at  the  outset  and,  owing  to  lack  of  personnel  who  could 
be  assigned  to  the  task,  has  not  been  kept  up-to-date*  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Regulations  are  promulgated  almost  daily  and  many 
hundreds  of  changes  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  index#  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  index  current,  as  well  as  to 
make  it  comprehensive  and  easily  understood.  It  is  proposed  to 
employ  a  clerk,  trained  and  skilled  in  indexing  techniques  and 
qualified  to  render  much  needed  assistance  in  preparation  of 
amendments  and  revisions  to  the  Regulations* 

The  servicos  of  an  additional  clerk  are  also  required  in  the 
correspondence  unit  of  the  Secretary’s  records  section  to  assist 
in  handling  requests  for  files  of  previous  correspondence  and  to 
expedite  the  recording  and  processing  of  letters  and  dockets 
requiring  tho  attention  or  signatures  of  the  Secretary  cf  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary*  At 
present,  owing  to  the  reduced  staff  in  the  Secretary’s  records 
section,  this  material,  which  includes  letters  to  and  from  members 
of  Congress,  the  White  House,  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
farm  leaders  and  organizations,  and  private  citizens  of  note  and 
distinction,  is  not  being  handled  with  the  celerity  which  its 
imp ortanc  e  warrant s  « 
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( c)  Increase  of  $2,650  to  more  adequately  staff  the  central  telephone 

switchboard . 

Need  for  increase;  For  some  years  the  staff  of  the  central  Department 
telephone  switchboard  has  been  undermanned.  Because  of  the  spread  of 
hours  required  in  the  maintenance  of  switchboard  service  on  regular 
work  days  (8:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.)  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
switchboard  open  on  Saturdays  and  certain  holidays  during  the  year, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  efficient  service  with  the  existing 
staff.  Supervisors  are  now  obliged  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  on  the  switchboard  instead  of  performing  their  duties  as  traffic 
supervisors . 

A  traffic  analysis  made  early  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  by  engineers  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company  disclosed  that  under 
commercial  standards  of  operation  the  following  minimum  staffing 
requirements  were  necessary  in  order  to  operate  the  Department’s 
telephone  switchboard  efficiently: 

1  Chief  operator 
1  Assistant  chief  operator 
1  Supervisor 

17  Board  and  information  operators 
20  Total  force  requirement 

However,  applying  these  standards  to  the  total  volume  of  traffic 
handled  over  the  Department's  switchboard  throughout  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  a  staffing  requirement  of  21  employees  was  indicated.  As 
present  staff  comprises  only  19  employees,  the  services  of  one 
additional  operator  are  urgently  needed.. 

(3)  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  -  An  increase  of  $10,750  under  Project  5 
to  strengthen  the  staff  of  hearing  examiners  and  to  provide  funds  for 
additional  travel  in  connection  with  the  holding  of  hearings  outside  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  holds  hearings  only 
in  proceedings  instituted  by  or  against  agencies  in  the  Department.  In 
accordance  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  hearings  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  held  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Consequently,  the  number 
and  place  of  hearings  to  be  held  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  office. 

The  major  part  of  the  hearings  have  been  in  connection  with  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  und er  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937*  During  the  past  year,  l4  new  marketing  orders  have  been  put  into 
effect,  making  a  total  of  66  effective  orders.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the  fiscal  years  1951  and  1952.  As 
the  number  of  orders  in  effect  increases,  the  number  of  hearings  to 
review  such  orders  and  the  administration  thereof  increases. 

A  comparison  of  hearings  in  fiscal  year  1950  with  19^9  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Laws  Involved 


19^9 


1990 


Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 

Commodity  Exchange  Act 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 

Sugar  Act 

Warehouse  Act 

Total 


70 

4 

5 
2 
1 
0 

82 


79 

5 

11 

2 

2 

1 

100 


Under  Public  Law  55^-Slst  Congress,  approved  June  15>  1950*  increased 
funds  were  made  available  to  the  Department  for  administration  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
increase  the  number  of  hearings  required  under  that  Act  and  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  hearings  in  connection  with  other  acts  under 
which  hearings  are  held  by  this  office.  With  the  present  number  of 
hearing  examiners  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  provide  hearings 
promptly  when  requested.  Because  the  hearings  are  held  in  the  field 
any  increase  in  number  of  hearings  means  an  increase  in  travel  expense. 


The  increase  is  requested  to  provide  another  examiner  in  order  that  the 
hearings  may  be  held  mromptly,  and  to  provide  for  travel  expense  nec¬ 
essary  in  connection  iidth  such  hearings. 
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MK  UN DDR  THId  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  the  salaries  and  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  immediate  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary,  together  with  their  respective 
staffs,  as  well  as  for  the  departmental  offices  of  Personnel,  Budget 
and  Finance,  Plant  and  Operations,  and  Hearing  Bxaminers.  Following 
are  brief  summaries  of  the  work  currently  performed  under  each  of  the 
activities  financed  from  this  appropriation: 

(1)  General  Administration. 

This  relates  to  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary,  including 
the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
other  members  of  the  Secretary's  immediate  staff.  The  Secretary, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  directs  and  integrates  the  work 
of  the  Department,  formulates  agricultural  policies,  and  maintains 
relations  with  the  President  and  his  office,  the  Congress,  other 
Federal  Departments,  State  agencies,  and  fam  organizations  and 
other  public  groups. 

The  critical  international  situation  requires  the  day-to-day 
attention  of  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  staff.  The  Secretary 
and  his  assistants  serve  on  numerous  committees,  both  inter¬ 
departmental  and  departmental,  concerned  with  defense  production 
and  requirements,  manpower,  etc.  Their  efforts  are  devoted 
toward  assuring  that  American  agriculture  makes  its  best  contri¬ 
bution  to  defense  and  is  in  a  position  to  meet  military  and 
civilian  needs  for  food  and  other  agricultural  commodities , 
Decisions  with  respect  to  price  support,  production  goals,  and 
other  programs  must  be  made  with  defense  requirements  in  mind. 
Close  cooperation  with  military  and  civilian  defense  agencies  is 
necessary. 

All  programs  of  the  Department  are  being  systemati cally  reviewed 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  meeting  the  .needs  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  and,  in  particular,  are  such  as  to  strengthen  the  family 
farm  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  Secretary  and  his  staff  are  concerned  with  legislative  rela¬ 
tionships,  including  planning  program  operations  to  carry  out 
legislative  policies  established  by  the  Congress,  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  new  legislation,  reports  on  bills,  testi¬ 
mony  before  Congressional  Committees,  requests  for  inforjnation 
and  reports,  etc. 

The  direction  of  the  continuing  operations  of  the  Department 
requires  regular  review  and  coordination  of  its  broad  programs 
of  research,  use  and  protection  of  natural  agricultural 
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resources,  education  and  information  on  techniques  of  production 
and  marketing,  price  support  operations,  credit,  crop  insurance, 
disease  and  insect  eradication,  and  numerous  service  and  regu¬ 
latory  activities. 

The  Immediate  Office  of  the  oecretary,  working  with  and  through 
the  agencies  of  the  Department,  is  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  comprehensive,  multi-purpose  programs  for  land  and  water 
use  and  conservation  throughout  the  country  and  especially  in 
major  river  basins.  The  Department's  activities  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  coordinated  with  similar  planning  work  in  other 
Departments  and  State  agencies.  There  is  consultation  with 
private  groups  whose  participation  is  necessary  for  proper  integra¬ 
tion  of  over -all  basin  plans.  The  Secretary's  Office  provides 
Departmental  leadership  in  the  execution  of  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions,  surveys,  and  operations  for  flood  control,  and  is  responsible 
for  formulation  of  policies,  plans,  schedules,  and  budgets.  It 
coordinates  preparation  of  reports,  reviews  reports  and  collaborates 
with  other  Departments  in  harmonizing  flood  control  programs  with 
broad  land  and  water  program  objectives.  • 

The  Secretary  and  his  staff  take  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  programs  affect  agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  important  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  occupied  areas  and  the  work  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  In  Mexico,  progress  is  being  made  in 
eliminating  foot-and-mouth  disease;  however,  the  program  my  be 
expected  to  continue  to  require  close  supervision  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

.  The  Secretary  is  giving  careful  attention  to  the  implementation  of 
his  responsibilities  for  good  management  of  the  Department.  This 
involves  seeing  that  programs  are  geared  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  country,  are  fitted  together  to  form  an  integrated 
whole,  and  are  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  effective¬ 
ness,  efficiency,  and  economy.  A  Management  Policy  Committee  has 
been  appointed  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  this  respect. 

( 2 )  Personnel  Administration  and  Service. 

Current  Functions  and  Responsibilities:  The  Office  of  Personnel, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Personnel,  functions  as  a 
staff  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  general  direction,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  administration  of  the  Personnel  Management  Program  of 
the  Department,  including: 

1.  Policies  and  Procedures:  Personnel  policies  and  procedures 
are  designed  to  aid  program  officials  in  making  the  most 
effective  use  of  all  employees  in  the  Department.  This  involves: 
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(a)  Carrying  out  the  expressed  personnel  policies  of 
Congress,  the  President,  Budget  Bureau, Civil 
Service  Commission,  Employee  Compensation  Bureau, 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Delegation  of  authority  to  agencies  to  enable 
completion  of  personnel  actions  with  a  minimum  of 
review  and  maximum  economy  in  operations. 

(c)  Issuance  of  written  instructions  to  agencies  concern¬ 
ing  regulatory  and  administrative  policy  and 
procedures. 

(d)  Development  and  administration  of  standards  and 
uniform  practices  for  all  phases  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  . 

2 .  Classification,  Salary  Administration,  and  Classification 

Specifications : 

(a)  Supervises  allocation  of  all  positions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  determines  methods  of  compensation  for  positions 
outside  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  Develops  policies  with  respect  to  hours  of  duty  for 
employees  . 

(c)  Interprets  appropriate  laws,  Civil  Service  Commission 
rules  and  Comptroller  General  decisions  and  develops 
policies  and  regulations  on  compensation,  including 
within-grade  increases,  for  the  guidance  of  agencies 
of  the  Department, 

(d)  Develops  classification  specifications  for  positions 
peculiar  to  the  Department,  and  cooperates  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  drafting  specifications 
for  positions  on  a  service-wide  basis. 

3 *  bmployee  Relations  and  Welfare; 

(a)  Examines  employee  grievance  appeals  and  recommends 
solutions . 

(b)  Administers  Department’s  performance  rating  appeals 
procedure. 

(c)  Advises  officials  and  employees  on  employee  adjustment. 

(d)  Serves  as  liaison  with  organized  groups,  such  as  labor 
unions,  welfare  associations,  veteran's  organizations, 
community,  and  similar  groups. 
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4 .  Per f orman  ce  atari dards : 


(a)  ‘Develops  Department  instructions  and  coordinates  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  performance  rating  plan  throughout  the 
Department . 

(b)  Develops  Department  policy  and  methods  of  preparing  and 
using  performance  requirements. 

(c)  Gives  staff  assistance  to  agencies  and  coordinates  the 
preparation  and  use  of  performance  requirements 
throughout  the  Department. 

5.  Safety: 

(a)  Conducts  analyses  of  causes  of  serious  and  fatal  accidents 
and  recommends  preventative  measures. 

(b)  Recommends  safety  equipment  for  use  in  the  Department. 

(c)  maintains  a  system  of  accident  record  reporting. 

(d)  Conducts  safety,  sanitary,  fire  and  equipment  inspections. 

6.  Training : 

(a)  Establishes  training  policies  and  standards  as  guides 
for  agencies  of  the  Department  and  makes  reviews  of 
training  done  and  efficiency  of  methods  and  techniques. 

(b)  Advises  with  the  agencies  and  demonstrates  the  use  of 
effective  methods  and  techniques  of  training  clerical, 
administrative  and  supervisory  employees. 

(c)  Develops  methods  and  encourages  better  use  of  group 
meetings  and  other  means  of  improving  staff  and  line  work. 

(d)  Through  committees  and  other  means  provides  for  needed 
collaboration  between  the  colleges  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  to  improve  pre-service  and  post  entry  educa¬ 
tion  of  employees. 

(e)  Advises  and  cooperates  with  agencies  in  improving 
technical  and  scientific  work  through  training. 

(f)  Advises  with  agencies  and  conducts  orientation  training 
to  see  that  effective  methods  are  used  to  insure  that 
each  employee  knows  his  job  .and  how  to  do  it. 

(g)  Advises  in  initiating,  revising,  and  reorganizing  agency 
training  programs  to  increase  job  efficiency. 
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7.  bmployment,  Recruitment,  Placement,  examination,  reparation, 

and  Retirement: 

(a)  Supervises  the  recruitment,  placement,  transfer,  pro¬ 
motion,  leave,  retirement,  and  separation  phases  of  the 
personnel  management  program, 

(b)  Develops  qualification  and  examination  standards  for 
positions . 

(c)  Conducts  systematic  reviews  of  delegated  employment 
authority  for  compliance  with  legal,  policy  and 
regulatory  requirements. 

(d)  Coordinates  the  compilation  of  Departmental  personnel 
statistics . 

8 .  Organization  and  Personnel  Management : 

(a)  Develops  improved  personnel  procedures  and  organization 
patterns,  reviews  organization  changes,  surveys,  and 
investigates  Department's  organization  to  improve 
structure,  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility,  flow 
of  work  and  work-load  distribution  to  promote  more 
effective  use  of  personnel. 

(b)  Initiates  the  preparation  of  policy,  regulatory  and 
administrative  personnel  instructions  and  maintains 
control  records  on  delegated  authorities. 

(c)  Administers  the  Department's  Honor  Awards  Program  and 
the  Cash  Awards  Program. 

(d)  Directs  the  review  and  appraisal  of  agency  personnel 
program  activities,  develops  standards  of  personnel 
office  performance,  and  studies  and  prepares  Depart¬ 
mental  reports  on  pending  legislation  having  personnel 
implications . 

(e)  Participates  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
operating  plans  for  the  Department's  Management  Program 
and  develops  materials  to  encourage  and  maintain 
employee  interest  in  management  improvements.  Arranges 
for  the  investigation  of  employee  suggestions  which 
require  action  at  the  departmental  or  higher  level. 

9 .  Investigations : 

(a)  Investigates  alleged  violations  of  laws  applicable  to 
the  Department  'or  violations  of  Department  regulations. 
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(b)  Investigates  alleged  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of 
personnel  within  the  Department  and  its  instrumental¬ 
ities. 

(c)  Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  agencies  of 
the  Department  in  conducting  disciplinary  investiga¬ 
tions  and  in  determining  the  action  to  be  taken  as  a 
result  thereof. 

(d)  Makes  record  checks  and  inquiries  in  security  clearance 
cases,  including  requests  for  special  passports, 
attendance  at  international  conferences,  access  to 
classified  material  and  membership  on  inter-departmental 
committees  dealing  with  natters  important  to  the 
national  security. 

10,  Employee  Health: 

(a)  Supervises  the  health  service  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
men  t . 

(b)  Provides  treatment  of  on-the-job  illnesses  requiring 
emergency  attention. 

(c)  Assists  in  the  conduct  of  employee  health  education. 

(d)  Advises  with  employees  on  health  matters  and  instructs 
employees  injured  in  line  of  duty  regarding  compensa¬ 
tion  rights,  report  requirements  and  procedures. 

(e)  Conducts  health  examinations  as  necessary. 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  performed  through  seven  functional 
divisions.  Each  division  is  responsible  to  the  Director  for 
the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
in  its  particular  field  of  work. 

Examples  of  recent  developments: 

Personnel  policies  and  procedures  were  adjusted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  new  laws,  executive  orders,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circulars  and  other  regulatory  directives,  as  well  as  Comptroller 
General  Decisions.  The  following  are  some  examples  involving 
special  significance  in  their  personnel  phases  with  which  the 
Office  has  had  to  be  concerned  recently: 

1.  Public  Law  535>  Gist  Congress:  Provides  for  employment 
for  duty  outside  U.  S.  to  assist  in  economic  development 
of  foreign  countries,  employees  to  be  paid  under  rates 
of  Foreign  Service  Act  of  194b;  authorizes  detail  of 
employees  to  foreign  governments  or  agencies;  provides 
for  employment  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  Section  15  of  Act  of  August  2,  194b,  at  <#75.00  per  di« 
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2.  Public  Law  547*  81st  Congress;  Revises  order  of  precedence 
in  the  Retirement  Act  for  lump-sum  payments  in  case  of 
death;  provides  for  designation  of  beneficiary  if  order  of 
precedence  not  satisfactory  to  employee;  provides  for 
nullification  of  designations  of  beneficiary  received  in 
Commission  prior  to  September  1,  1950. 

3*  Public  Law  732,  81st  Congress:  Amends  act  of  August  2, 

1939 i  and  provides  for  penalties  other  than  removal  from 
office,  but  not  less  than  90  days  suspension;  authorizes 
review  and  revocation  of  removals  made  prior  to  amendment, 

4.  Public  Law  734?  81st  Congress:  Amends  Social  Security 
Act;  brings  under  its  provisions  certain  employees  of  the 
Department  and  its  instrumentalities. 

5.  Public  Law  774j  Slst  Congress:  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  Authorizes  President  to  delegate  any  powers 
conferred  by  Act;  authorizes  temporary  employment  in 
grades  lo,  17,  and  18;  permits  employment  of  experts  and 
consultants  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  450.00  per  diem; 
permits  employment  of  persons  with  outstanding  ability 
without  compensation;  provides  for  fines,  and  imprisonment 
for  employees  who  us«  confidential  information  in  com¬ 
modity  speculation. 

6.  Public  Law  873 >  81st  Congress:  amends  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  by  permitting  agencies  to  establish  per¬ 
formance  rating  plans  after  approval  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  requires  that  plan  have  at  least  three 
ratings;  provides  for  appeals  from  ratings  and  inspection 
by  the  Commission  of  operation  of  plans. 

7.  Public  Law  843 >  81st  Congress:  Requires  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  make  full  use  of  authority  to  make  temporary 
appointments;  places  restrictions  on  salaries  of  employees 
reinstated  after  separation  due  to  reduction  in  force; 
requires  that  all  reinstatements,  transfers,  or  promotions 
shall  be  temporary.  Provides  for  certification  of 
employees  separated  through  reduction  in  force  to  defense 
activities;  authorizes  Department  of  Defense  to  call  on 
agencies  for  additional  personnel. 

8.  Executive  Order  10180,  establishing  special  personnel 
procedures  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 

9.  executive  Order  10182,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
certain  persons  under  Defense  Production  Act  and  prescribing 
regulations  for  their  exemption  from  certain  conflict  of 
interest  statutes. 
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(3)  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary, 
provides  leadership  and  coordination  of  the  budgetary,  fiscal,  pro¬ 
curement  and  management  of  operating  and  administrative  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  related  activities  of  the  Department.  Along 
functional  lines,  the  Office  is  primarily  responsible  for: 

Policies  and  procedures:  Formulation  and  promulgation  of  over-all 
departmental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  foregoing 
activities.  This  includes  the  refinement  of  existing  budgetary, 
fiscal  and  related  policies  and  procedures,  the  development  of  new 
methods  and  techniques  to  meet  particular  Department  program  needs, 
and  the  fostering  of  administrative  and  program  management  improve¬ 
ments  through  staff  liaison  and  cooperation  with  agencies  of  the 
Department  and  with  other  governmental  agencies  concerned. 

Budget  formulation  and  presentation,  and  management  of  funds, 

involving  the  supervision  and  coordination  of: 

The  formulation,  preparation  and  presentation  of  budget  estimates 

and  supporting  justifications,  including  the  review,  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  agency  estimates,  the  preparation  of  budgetary  and 
statistical  statements,  etc,,  relating  thereto,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  estimates  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Appropriations  Committees 
of  Congress, 

The  allotment  and  apportionment  of  funds  and  current  obligation 
reports  thereon,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly  management 
of  the  expenditure  of  funds,  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made  available. 

Accounting  functions,  including  the  review  of  agency  fund  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  reports  to  ascertain  compliance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  improved  fiscal  and  accounting  standards;  technical 
assistance  to  agencies  in  developing  improved  accounting  systems, 
charts  of  accounts  and  accounting  methods  adapted  to  their  parti¬ 
cular  needs;  and  interpretation  and  implementation  of  Comptroller 
General  Decisions,  Budget-Treasury  and  GAO  instructions  and 
regulations;  and  the  maintenance  of  summary  cash  and  fund  avail¬ 
ability  accounts  on  appropriated  and  other  funds  allotted  to  two 
or  more  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Auditing  activities,  involving  guidance  and  consultation  with 
departmental  agencies  in  developing  policies,  methods,  standards 
and  scope  of  internal  audit  programs,  including  programs  relating 
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to  both  government  and  commercial  type  audits  of  the  financial 
activities  of  the  various  agencies  and  corporations  within  the 
Department . 

Budgetary  and  Financial  reporting,  including  the  formulation  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  system  of  financial 
and  budgetary  reporting  within  the  Department;  the  review  and 
analysis  of  agency  reports  to  determine  completeness,  interpret- 
ability,  timeliness,  etc.;  the  preparation  of  regular  consolidated 
and  special  financial  and  statistical  statements  covering  all 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Department,  including  capital,  appro¬ 
priated,  and  other  funds;  the  development  of  standards  for 
effective  and  useful  financial  and  budgetary  reports;  and  advice 
to  the  agencies  to  facilitate  use  of  financial,  budgetary,  and 
related  operating  statements. 

Procurement  and  supply  activities  such  as  the  acquisition,  storage, 
effective  utilization  and  disposition  of  administrative  and  operating 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
policies  and  procedures  relating  thereto,  including  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  delegations  of  procurement  and  sales  authorities. 

Frogram  review  consisting  of  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
budgetary,  financial,  and  legislative  aspects  of  program  proposals 
and  program  operations  in  order  to  determine  the  budgetary  and 
fiscal  requirements  and  implications  of  such  proposals  and 
operations. 

Legislative  reporting  and  the  review  and  clearance  of  legislative 
proposals;  coordination  of  the  preparation  and  submission  of  legisla¬ 
tive  reports  to  the  Committees  of  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau; 
and  providing  legislative  information  to  departmental  and  agency 
officials  in  connection  with  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to 
agriculture,  etc. 

Fiscal  management  involving  a  wide  range  of  budgetary,  fiscal  and 
administrative  problems,  such  as  the  development  of  improved  and 
simplified  operating  methods,  procedures,  administrative  regulations 
and  requirements,  and  operating  instructions  and  controls;  manage¬ 
ment  improvements;  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency;  and  the 
management  of  administrative  and  program  forms.  This  function  is 
carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  other  staff  offices  and 
governmental  agencies. 

Liaison;  The  Office  serves  as  the  central  point  of  contact  for 
the  Department  on  budgetary,  fiscal,  procurement,  legislative  and 
related  matters  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Accounting 
Office,  Treasury  Department,  General  Services  Administration  and 
others.  It  also  provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Current  Activities:  Examples  of  problems  on  which  work  is  now 
being  done,  and  with  which  the  Office  must  deal  constantly,  include: 

(a)  Development  and  improvement  of  methods,  instructions 
and  policies  to  simplify  and  improve  the  effectiveness, 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  denartmental  budget¬ 
ary  administration.  Current  developments  along  these 
lines  include  (l)  intensified  efforts  to  improve 
accounting  support  for  activity  schedules  appearing 

in  the  budget,  while  at  the  same  time  reflecting  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  an  informative  functional 
breakdown  of  the  program;  (2)  proposals  for  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriation  structure  of  the  Department 
through  consolidation  of  related  appropriation  items; 
and  (3)  the  promulgation  of  regulations  prescribing  a 
Department-wide  system  of  control  of  obligations  and 
expenditures  under  apportionments  as  required  by  the 
General  Appropriation  Act,  1951. 

(b)  Development  of  simplified  procedures  and  techniques, 
and  improved  accounting  systems  to  more  effectively 
serve  the  varying  and  particular  accounting  and  report¬ 
ing  needs  of  management  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  and  to  reflect  obligations  by  activities.  While 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction, 
in  cooperation  with  the  joint  (GAQ-Treasury-Budget ) 
program  for  improving  accounting  systems,  and  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950,  enactment  of  this  Act  has  given  added  impetus 
to  the  program  in  this  Denartment,  A  number  of  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  changes  in  accounting  systems,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  objectives  of  this  law,  have 
already  been  placed  into  effect.  Work  in  this  field  will 
continue  toward  development  of  improvements  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  accounting  structures  and  systems  in  use  in 
the  Denartment  based  upon  the  principles  enumerated  in 
the  Act, 

■(c)  Continuous  review,  study  and  development  of  reporting 
methods  and  techniques  directed  toward  simplification 
and  other  improvement  in  the  form,  content  and  usefulness 
of  financial  reports. 

(d)  Formulation  and  application  of  improved  techniques  and 
procedures  relating  to  property  and  supply  management 
activities.  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Property  And 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (P.L.  152  -  81st 
Congress)  and  the  resultant  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  affected  almost  every 
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practice,  procedure  and  policy  concerning  the  procure¬ 
ment  and  supply  management  activities  of  the  Department. 

While  the  Act  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  two  years, 
its  impact  upon  specific  programs  of  the  Department 
cannot  yet  be- fully  evaluated.  However,  the  Office  is 
watching  developments  in  this  field  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
viding  further  improvements  and  refinements  most 
responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  Department  programs. 

The  effective  solution  of  problems  in  these  fiels  requires  technical 
competence  and  a  broad  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Department 
and  related  governmental  policies  and  programs,  as  well  as  close 
cooperation  with  other  technical  and  program  agencies  concerned  with 
these  matters. 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  performed  through  eight  functional  divisions 
and  a  small  staff  of  budget  and  fiscal  examiners  who  keep  in  direct, 
day-to-day  touch  with  the  work  of  the  principal  operating  or  program 
agencies  of  the  Department. 

(4)  General  Operations. 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  title  comprises  the  housing  of 
Departmental  activities,  including  matters  pertaining  to  real  estate 
and  space  management;  the  administration  of  records  management 
programs;  certain  technical  and  advisory  services  pertaining  to 
communications  management  and  the  acquisition,  utilization,  and 
maintenance  of  certain  types  of  equipment  involving  engineering 
principles;  the  approval  of  aerial  photographic  survey  projects  and 
planimetric,  topographic,  cadastral  and  moasic  mapping  projects  in 
excess  of  60  square  milts;  the  general  coordination  of  automotive 
repair  shop  and  equipment  depots,  cartographic,  photogramme trie 
and  photographic  laboratory  activities. 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  also  renders  certain  Depart¬ 
mental  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  telephone 
and  telegraph,  photographic,  duplicating,  addressing  and  mailing, 
central  storage  and  distribution  of  supplies  and  forms,  motor 
transport  and  service  garage,  and  the  Department  post  office,  and 
provides  administrative  services  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

It  also  provides  budgetary  supervision  of  the  Secretary's  Office 
appropriation.  The  Director  represents  the  Department  in  all 
matters  within  the  purview  of  his  responsibilities. 

The  previous  year's  report  indicated  a  plan  of  reorganization 
in  part  of  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations.  A  full  fiscal 
year  of  operation  has  now  been  had  under  the  reorganized  plan 
and  the  results  obtained  have  been  very  gratifying.  The  raising 
of  Records  Management  activities  to  the  divisional  level  has 
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provided  a  greater  opportunity  for  added  impetus  to  this  phase  of 
work.  The  head  of  that  division  has  been  able  to  give  his  full 
attention  to  the  direction  of  the  records  management  urogram  of 
the  Department  whereas  previously,  certain  operational  services 
at  that  departmental  level  in  the  field  of  communications,  demanded 
a  major  portion  of  his  time.  The  work  of  the  Service  Operations 
Division  has  more  than  justified  its  pattern  of  reorganization 
through  the  development  of  more  uniform  practices  and  standards 
of  service  to  the  agencies  served  as  it  pertains  to  the  field  of 
supply,  reproduction,  communications  and  other  services.  Further 
internal  reorganization  of  this  section,  however,  is  in  progress 
and  will  be  reported  upon  in  a  subsequent  report  of  progress.  The 
addition  of  the  Secretary's  Records  Section  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  head  of  the  Administrative  Services  Division  has  also 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  that  division  in  its  service  to 
the  over-all  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Technical  Services  Division.  The  staff  of  this  Division  acts  as 
consultants  and  advisors  to  all  the  agencies  in  the  Department  in 
the  selection,  specification  operation  and  service  of  all  manner  of 
mechanized  equipment,  laboratory  appliances  and  apparatus,  engineer¬ 
ing  instruments,  photographic  and  photogrammetric  appliances  and 
processes  which  depend  for  successful  operation  upon  the  proper 
application  of  scientific  and  engineering  principles.  The  staff 
represents  the  Department  on  inter-  and  intra-department al  technical 
committees  which  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  Federal 
specifications,  commercial  standards  and  automotive  equipment 
management  which  involve  the  application  of  engineering  principles. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Division  revier-red  313  technical 
specifications  submitted  by  the  bureaus,  prepared  169  specifications 
at  the  request  of  the  agencies  and  reviewed  62  bid  dockets  to 
ascertain  compliance  with  the  specification  requirements.  The 
Division  provides  and  maintains  an  extensive  file  of  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature  pertaining  to  the  equipment  and  apparatus 
in  the  categories  named  thus  affording  a  reservoir  of  information 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agencies  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  rapid 
technological  advances  in  this  field. 

Records  Administration  Division,  The  Division's  full  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  fulfilling  the  responsibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  administering  an  active  and  continuing  program  for  the 
effective  management,  security  and  disposition  of  records  in  each 
agency  of  the  Department, 

Records  are  created  wherever  functions  are  performed  and  employees 
are  located.  The  Department's  functions  include  research,  extension, 
conservation,  marketing,  price  support,  regulatory  work,  and  related 
activities.  Records  created  as  a  by-product  of  these  activities  are 
naturally  of  a  diversified  character  and  do  not  fall  into  uniform 
patterns  of  type  or  quantity.  An  estimated  &0%  of  all  record  holdings 
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is  located  in  field  offices,  in  quantities  consistent  with  size  and 
type  of  installation  and  with  the  functions  performed. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  records  management  program  is 
evidenced  in  improved  records-keeping  practices  and  increased  admin¬ 
istrative  efficiency.  Tangible  results  can  be  observed  in  the 
disposition  phase  of  the  program.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the 
Department  disposed  of  197,536  linear  feet  of  useless  records,  equal 
to  the  contents  of  24,662  four-drawer  filing  cabinets. 

The  staff  continues  to  participate  in  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Records 
Administration  Conference,  whose  purpose  is  to  foster  and  develop 
interest  in  establishing  and  improving  comprehensive  programs  of 
records  management  in  the  Federal  Government,  A  member  of  this  staff 
has  been  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Conference  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951. 

Real  Estate  Division.  The  establishment  of  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  under  P.L.  152,  81st  Congress,  with  its  broad  authorities 
in  the  field  of  real  estate  management  has  had  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  this  Division,  which  serves  as  liaison 
between  the  Department  and  the  General  Services  Administration  in  all 
matters  relating  to  real  property.  Particularly,  the  responsibility 
of  this  Division  has  been  increased  in  natters  relating  to  disposition 
of  real  property  as  it  now  has  been  assigned  primary  responsibility 
for  the  Department  under  P.L.  152  for  declarations  of  excess  and  dis¬ 
position  of  surplus,  in  addition  to  the  responsibilities  it  has  formerly 
exercised  for  acquisition  purchase,  lease  or  construction,  and  for 
the  utilization  of  real  property. 

In  addition  to  collaborating  with  the  General  Services  Administration 
in  working  out  matters  of  policy  and  operating  procedure  under  P.L.  152, 
this  Division  has  been  active  in  facilitating  the  transfer  of  property 
and  responsibility  affecting  the  Department  under  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  18  of  1950. 

Through  collaboration  with  the  General  Services  Administration  and 
judicious  use  of  their  5-year  leasing  authority,  this  Division  has 
been  successful  in  developing  highly  satisfactory  solutions  to  long¬ 
standing  and  difficult  space  problems  affecting  a  number  of  our 
larger  field  establishments e 

This  Division  continued  to  provide  architectural  and  engineering 
assistance  to  the  agencies  of  the  Department  in  matters  relating  to 
building  construction,  evaluation  and  maintenance.  Undertakings  of 
this  character  particularly  worthy  of  mention  include  the  possible 
relocation  of  the  Animal  Quarantine  Station,  Clifton,  N.  J. ;  surveys 
of  the  cattle  research  stations  (formerly  Army  remount  stations)  at 
Ft.  Reno,  Oklahoma,  and  Ft.  Robinson,  Nebraska;  the  proposed  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease  Laboratory  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  a  new 
granary  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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'/forking  through  the  General  Services  Administration,  a  number  of 
improvements,  alterations  and  repairs  were  obtained  in  space  occupied 
by  the  Department  in  Federal  buildings  in  Washington  and  the  field. 

In  addition,  preliminary  space  estimates  were  obtained  in  69  cities 
and  specific  requirements  forwarded  to  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  use  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  142 
Federal  Buildings. 

Service  Operations.  The  Service  Operations  Division  combines  under  a 
single  divisional  head  all  of  the  Department -wide  services  rendered  by 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations.  These  include  photographic  and 
duplicating  services,  central  storage  and  issuance  of  supplies,  the 
central  departmental  telephone  and  telegraph  office,  motor  transport 
service,  and  the  Department’s  post  office. 

The  Chicago  and  New  York  private  and  FX  telephone  lines  controlled 
and  operated  through  the  cnetral  departmental  telephone  switchboard 
section  were  utilized  to  the  extent  of  29,951  calls,  at  a  cost  of 
133,845  during  1950.  The  same  number  of  calls,  if  placed  at  prevail¬ 
ing  commercial  rates,  would  have  cost  $74,635.  Thus,  the  use  of  these 
lines  by  the  Department  resulted  in  a  savings  of  aoproximat ely  $40,790. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  approved  rate  increases  for  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  Washington .  These  rates,  which  became  effective 
March  6,  1950,  not  only  affected  private  and  commercial  users,  but 
applied  also  to  all  agencies  of  the  Government  here.  Under  the  new 
rates  approved  by  the  Commission,  the  annual  switchboard  and  automatic 
equipment  rental  cost  to  the  Department  was  increased  from  $49,999  to 
$73,216,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  46  percent  over  previous  costs. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  local  messages  was  increased  from  3-1/4  cents 
per  message  to  3-1/2  cents,  representing  an  increase  of  approximately 
8  percent. 

For  approximately  ten  years  there  was  an  arrangement  with  the 
Washington  City  Post  Office  whereby  a  considerable  volume  of  the  mail 
destined  for  the  Department  was  pre-sorted  at  the  City  Post  Office  and 
placed  in  "direct"  sacks  for  some  of  the  larger  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  pre-sorting  greatly  facilitated  the  movement  of  mail 
through  the  Department’s  post  office.  On  April  20,  1950,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  notified  that  this  service  would  be  discontinued.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  the  Department  post  office  staff  is  being  taxed 
to  capacity  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  additional  work  without  some 
slowing  down  in  the  handling  of  the  Department  mail, 

5 

( 5 )  Hearing  Examiners . 

The  hearing  examiners  hold  quasi-legislative  hearings  when  called  on 
to  do  so  by  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Department  and  quasi- 
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judicial  hearings  on  disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Denartment 
against  individuals  and  on  petitions  filed  by  private  parties  asking 
relief  from  some  action, of  the  Department  or  its  agencies. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  100  hearings  were  held  on  proposed  orders 
or  amendments  to  orders.  Eighty-two  hearings  were  held  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  Fourteen  new  marketing  orders  were  put  into  effect  in  1950, 
making  a  total  of  66  effective  orders.  An  increase  in  marketing  orders 
results  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  amendment  hearings  and  hearings 
on  petitions  for  relief  under  the  orders.  Public  Law  554-Slst  Congress, 
which  amended  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commidities 
Act,  made  increased  funds  available  to  the  Department  for  administering 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  This  legislation  will 
further  increase  in. 1951  and  subsequent  years  the.  number  of  hearings 
to  be  held  under  the  Act, 

In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  reoocmend  decisions,  and 
perfonn  such  related  duties  as  ma'y  be  required  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  the  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules 
of  practice  applicable  to  various' matters,  under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  administrative 
hearings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  held  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hearings  have  been  held  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and  the  Sugar  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 


I  tern 

Obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 

obligations , 
1951 

Estimated 

obligations , 
1952 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  I9U6 

(Title  II),  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture ) : 

For  budgetary  and  accounting 
services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  Research  and  Marketing 

Act  of  1946  . . . . 

$3,972 

$4,000 

$4,000 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 

(Office  of  the  Secretary  ‘of  Agri- 

culture) : 

Advanced  from: 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

For  cost  of  studies  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  an 
evaluation  of  the  agricultural 
repayment  feasibility  of  fhe 
Weber  Basin  Reclamation  Project, 
Utah  .  t . . . . 

3,650 

a/  3,000 

Department  of  the  Army: 

For  expenses  in  connection  with  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Arkansas-White-Red  River  basin  . 

Total,  Working  Fund,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  C-eneral  . 

6,650 

Expenses  of  Defense  Production,  Exec- 

utive  Office  of  the  President  (Allot 

ment  to  Agriculture) (Office  of  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture): 

For  assistance  to  Secretary  in  the 
development  of  policy  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  the 
coordination  of  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  . . . 

a /  4,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS. 

.  3.972 

14,650 

4,000 

a /  Allotment  as  of  December  31*  1950 
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PASS15NGER  MOTOR  V3HICLES 

The  estimates  for  1952  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1951  Act  for  the  normal  replacement  of  one  of  the  automo¬ 
biles  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  for  such  contingencies 
as  the  damage  beyond  renair  of  one  of  the  cars  used  for  the  official 
transportation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants. 
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(b)  Working  Capital  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  working  capital  fund  is  a  "no-year11  operating  fund  of  $400,000  established 
by  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the  operating  costs  of  cer¬ 
tain  centralized  service  organizations  pending  receipt  of  reimbursements  for 
such  costs  from  the  bureaus  and  agencies  provided  with  the  services.  The 
integrity  of  the  original  appropriation  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  by 
means  of  these  reimbursements,  and  an  appropriation  in  1952  is,  therefore 
unnecessary. 

Statements  reflecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  and  expenses  of 
the  working  capital  fund  as  of  June  J>0 ,  1950  >  as  well  as  estimates  for  1951 
and  1952  are  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  in  the  Subcommittee  Print 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952* 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Solicitor's  Office  was  established  in  1910  when  the  Congress  prescribed 
that  "hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor"  (5  U.S.C. 
518).  Until  April  1,  1935  the  Solicitor's  Office  was  a  unit  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  at  which  time  it  was  established  as  a  separate  office 
having  bureau  status. 

The  Solicitor's  Office,  as  the  law  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from  the  activities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Solicitor  represents  the  Department  in  administrative  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  having  the  force  and  effect  of  lev;  in 
qua si- judicial  hearings  held  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
various  programs  and  acts;  and  in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  involving  freight  rates  and  practices  relating  to  farm 
commodities,  including  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to 
the  courts.  He  serves  as  general  counsel  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  end  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Ho  furnishes  neces¬ 
sary  review  in  connection  with  criminal  cases  arising  under  the  programs 
of  the  Department  for  the  purposes  of  referring  them  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  By  special  assignment  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Associate 
Solicitor  on  Litigation  represents  the  Department  in  certain  categories 
of  cases  before  appellate  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States,  U.S.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Solicitor  issues  both  formal  and  informal  opinions  on  legal 
questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Department's  programs; 
prepares  and  reviews  administrative  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  public;  assists  in  the  drafting  of  proposed  legislation;  prepares, 
reviews  and  interprets  contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and  similar 
documents;  prosecutes  patent  applications  for  employees  of  the  Department; 
examines  titles  to  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government  or  accepted  as 
security  for  loans;  and  disposes  of  claims  by  and  against  the  United  States 
rrising  out  of  the  Department's  activities. 

The  legal  work  of  the  Office  is  carried  on  by  10  divisions  in  Washington, 
supervised  by  5  associate  solicitors,  each  having  2  divisions,  the 
Associate  Solicitor  on  Litigation,  and  the  Solicitor.  The  work  in  the 
field  is  handled  by  9  regional  and  9  branch  offices  located  as  follows: 
Atlanta,  Georgia  (branch  office  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina);  Chicago, 
Illinois  (branch  office  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin);  Dallas,  Texas;  Denver, 
Colorado  (branch  offices  in  Alburquerque ,  New  Mexico,  Missoula,  Montana 
and  Ogden,  Utah);  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (branch  office  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota); 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  San  Francisco,  Calif¬ 
ornia  (branch  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Honolulu,  T.  H.);  and  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

On  November  30,  1950,  the  Solicitor's  Office  had  501  employees,  of  whom 
309  were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field. 

Budget 

Estimated,  Estimate, 

1951  1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$2,524,100 


$2,463,000 


. 
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Salaries  rad  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  . . . . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1214  . . . . . . . 

Advances  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in  detail  on 

next  page)  . . . . . . . . . 

Base  for  1952  . . . . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  1952: 

Direct  appropriation . .  $2, 463, 000 

Advances  from — 

’’Flood  control,  Department  of  Agriculture” '  17,000 

’’Administrative  expenses,  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation,  Department  of;  Agriculture”  ’  190,000 

Total  available,  1952  . . . . 

Decrease (to  provide  a  direct  appropriation  to'  the  '  '  '  ' 
General  Services  Administration  for  certain  pro¬ 
curement  and  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from 
this  appropriation, ($61,000)  and  $100  to  round¬ 
off  the  estimate)  . . . . . . 


$2,562,500 

-38,400 

207.000 

2,731,100 

2.670.000 

-61.100 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1951 

1952 

Project 

1950 

(estimated) 

Decreases 

(estimated) 

1.  Agricultural  credit  ... 

2.  Commodity  Credit,  pro- 

$720,934 

$776,900 

-$32,330 

$744,570 

duct ion  and  adjustment 
programs  . 

413,876 

419,300 

-8,540 

410,760 

3.  Lands,  forestry,  research 
and  general  legal  services 

4.  Marketing  and  regulatory 

477,222 

490,300 

-14,640 

475,660 

Ians  . . 

417,485 

433,000 

-3,660 

429 , 340 

5.  Rural  electrification  and 

telephone  pro  crams . . 

522,477 

25.302 

611,600 

-1,930 

609,670 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . 

2.577.296 

2.731.100 

-61.100 

2.670.000 

Received  by  transfer  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
farm  housing,  Department 
cf  Agriculture”  . 

-15,500 

"Flood  control,  Department 
nf  Agrj rvnl+.nre”  . . . 

-17,000 

-17,000 

-17,000 

"Administrative  expenses, 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  . 

-190,000 

-193,500 

-190,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 

Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Department 
of  Agriculture”  . . 

-50,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1950  5  1951 

.  : (estimated) 

:  1952 

Decreases: (estimated) 

Transfers  in  1951  estimates 
from: 

"Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . 

s 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: 

-3,089:  - 

-62,707: 

-  -  :  +38.400 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
farm  housing,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture".... 
Reduction  pursuant  to 

Section  1214 . . . . . 

-  -  :  - 

Total  appropriation  or. 

estimate  . 

*  . 

2,235.500:2.562.500 

-61,100  :  2,463,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

General;  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  furnishes  legal  services  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  programs  carried  on  by  the  Department  in  every  State, 
territory  and  possession  and  advises  the  Secretary  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  officials  on  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Department.  The  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the  many  and  varied 
programs  require  such  legal  services. 

The  volume  and  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  office  are  dependent 
upon  the  programs  of  the  Department.  Ibis  office  has  little  latitude 
for  exercising  control  of  the  volume  of  legal  assistance  it  is  called 
upon  to  furnish,  since  this  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  re¬ 
quests  of  administrative  officials  and  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
conduct  of  program  operations. 

Current  Activities:  The  following,  summaries  are  illustrative  of  the  legal 
work  that  is  currently  performed; 

1.  Farm  Credit  Administration  Programs:  In  addition  to  furnishing 
routine  advisory  legal  services  during  fiscal  year  1950  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Commissioners, 
and  members  of  their  respective  staffs  in  their  day-to-day  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  farm  credit  system,  special  attention  was 
given  to  a  number  of  important  developments  among  which  v/ere 
the  following: 

The  issuance  of  consolidated  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  dated 
October  1,  1949; 

The  completion  of  liquidation  of  two  joint-stock  land  banks 
(leaving  one  liquidation  to  be  completed); 

The  clearance  of  record  titles  in  which  joint-stock  land 
banks,  now  liquidated,  formerly  had  an  interest; 

The  transfer  of  activities  related  to  the  labor  camp  dis¬ 
posal  program; 

The  issuance  of  debentures  of  the  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives ; 

The  study  of  district  personnel  retirement  plans; 

The  retirement  of  Government  capital  by  production  credit 
associations  and  their  resulting  status  under  various 
Federal  and  State  lav/s; 

The  construction  and  application  of  Public  Law;  459, 
approved  October  31,  1949,  authorizing  loans  by  banks 
for  cooperatives  for  financing  the  construction  of 
storage  facilities;  and 

Procedures  relating  to  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo¬ 
ration  assets. 

This  office  also  reviewed,  and  in  sons  cases  drafted,  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  various  phases  of  agricultural  credit. 
Regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  district  units  v/ere  prepared 
or  revised,  for  publication  in  the  Federal  ffegister,  and  material 
requested  by  various  Congressional  committees  was  assembled  and 
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analyzed,  including  the  data  requested  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report. 

2.  Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs?  During  the  fiscal  year 
1950  the  major  part  of  this  legal  work  related  to  loan  making, 
servicing,  and  collection;  including  collection  and  liauidation 
of  assets  transferred  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  com¬ 
promise  of  indebtedness;  litigation,  including  foreclosures  for 
the  collection  of  accounts  serviced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration;  legal  approval  of  administrative  policies,  procedures, 
instructions^  forms,  correspondence,  drafting  of  legislative  re- 
.  ports  and  clearance  of  legislative  matters. 

New  activities  in  this  field  included  legal  work  in  connection 
with  assistance  to  homestead  entrymen' under  Public  Law  561  (81st 
Congress,  1st  Session),  and  loans  and  grants  for  farm,  housing  and 
other  farm  buildings  under  the  Housing  . Act  of  1949,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  transfer  of  the  assets  of  the  State  rural  rehabili¬ 
tation  corporations  pursuant  to  Public  Law  499  (81st  Congress, 

2d  Session)* 

Proposed  legislation  was  drafted  pursuant  to  special  Congressional 
or  administrative  reouests  in  connection  with* 

S.  2996  and  H.R,  8615,  providing  for  loans  to  make  available 
in  any  area  or  region  credit  of  the  type  formerly  made 
available  in  such  area  or  region  by  the  regional  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  corporation;  and 

H,  R.  7268,  H.  R.  7099,  S,  2988  and  S,  5179,  to  amend  the 
Benkhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  to  provide  a  more 
effective  distribution  of  mortgage  loans  insured  under 
Title  I  of  that  act,  to  give  the  holders  of  mortgage 
loans  preference  in  refinancing  of  loans  on  a  non¬ 
insured  basis,  to  adjust  the  limitations  governing 
title  II  loans  so  as  to  provide  more  effective  assist¬ 
ance  to  production  and  subsistence  loan  borrowers  and. 
to  provide  for  the  deferment  of  first  payment  on  such 
loans. 

5,  Commodity  Credit,  Section  52  and  School  Lunch  Programs?  During 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  legal  work  was  performed  in  connection 
with  the  price  support,  foreign  purchase,  supply,  wheat  export, 
and  grain  storage  programs  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  the 
export,  purchase  and  distribution,  and  diversion  programs  under¬ 
taken  pursuant  to  section  52  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1955,  as 
amended;  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Ant.  In  addition  to  the 
legal  problems  arising  out  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
these  programs,  the  legal  work  involved  a  review  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  proposal,  preparation  or  review  of  published  regulations, 
and  of  mortgages,  loan  agreements,  purchase  and  sales  contracts, 
leases,  erection  contracts,  and  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous 
contracts  and  legal  instruments.  There  was  also  involved  legal 
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work  in  connection  with  corporate  management  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and.  the  preparation  of  legislation  affecting  the 
programs  of  the  Corporation. 

Legal  services  were  also  performed  in  connection  with  claims 
arising  out  of  the  program  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Many  of  these  involved  disputed  issues  of  fact  or 
lav;  and  reouired  the  preparation  of  opinions  determining  liabil¬ 
ity. 

fihen  satisfactory  settlement  could  not  be  effected  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  claims  involving  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate  action, 
while  other  claims  v;ere  referred  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  consideration.  As  of  June  50,  1950,  618  cases  were  in  liti¬ 
gation  or  had  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  pending  cases  were  individual  cases  ranging -up 
to  almost  $5,000,000.  The  issues  involved  in  the  litigated 
cases  are  varied  and,  in  most  instances,  unusual,  and  arise  out 
of  a  multitude  of  different  factual  situations.  Various  types 
of  claims  are  represented,  such  as  breach  of  contract,,  violation 
of  regulations,  loss  or  damage  to  commodities  in  storage  or  in 
transit,  transportation  overcharges  or  undercharges,  theft  and 
conversion  of  collateral,  and  fraud.  The  office  assisted  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  preparing  pleadings  and  briefs,  assem¬ 
bling  and  evaluating  evidence,  obtaining  the  necessary  documen¬ 
tation,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  cases  for  trial. 

Illustrative  of  the  litigation  work'ln  which  the  office  engaged 
are  the  following  cases: 

The  Arnold  Milling  Company  v.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
one  of  the  first  cases  involving  the  Texas  City  disaster 
to  be  docketed,  involved  interpretation  of  a  purchase  con¬ 
tract  provision  and  determination  whether  the  vendor  is 
liable  for  loss  until  commodities  are  actually  unloaded  as 
distinguished  from  arrival  at  port. 

In  the  case  of  We  stern  Millers  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  v. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  one  of  a  number  of  cases 
arising  out  of  the  Gulfport  hurricane,  the  issues  of  Act 
of  God  and  the  railroad’s  liabilitj'-  in  the  face  of  warning, 
as  applied  to  cars  in  different  locations,  was  presented,  in 
addition  to  the  same  purchase  contract  provision  involved 
in  the  Arnold  Milling  Co.  case. 

In  United  States  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
favorable  settlement  out  of  court  in  the  sum.  of  $71, 148.69 
was  effected  with  respect  to  shortages  of  commodities  being 
handled  by  the  carrier,  'after  much  work  preliminary  to  trial 
had  been  performed.  The  issue  was  whether  there  should  be 
set  off  against  shortages  in  weight  of  any  car,  any  overruns 
in  other  cars,  or  whether,  as  contended  by  the  Corporation, 
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each  carload  shipped  on  an  individual  bill  of  lading  should 
be  considered  separately.  This  case  involved  numerous  cars 
and  affected  many  pending  claims';  it  established  a  precedent 
for  settlement  of  future  shipments  by  the  Government. 

Other  related  legal  work  performed  by  the  office  during,  the  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1950  involved  contract  settlement  and  renegotiation 
of  claims  against  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Legal  assistance  was  also  rendered  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  certain  Lend-Lease  plants  and  facilities  to  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  title.  The  work  involved  the  lease 
of  such  plants  to  private  industries,  their  maintenance  and,-  in 
some  cases,  their  disposition  by  the  Department. 

4.  Production  and  Ad.justm'ent:  Legal  services  were  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance ’ Corporation, 
the  sugar  quota  and  payment  program,  the  farm  marketing  ouota 
programs,  and  the  agricultural  conservation  and  naval  stores  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  this  office  fur¬ 
nished  legal  assistance  in  connection  with  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  on 
renegotiations  of  trade  agreements. 

The  work  during  the  fiscal ’year  1950  was  greatly  increased  over 
prior  years  by  the  application  of  farm  marketing  quotas  to 
cotton.  This  work  involved: 

Participation  in  "informal"  hearings  regarding  the  provisions 
of  the  1950  cotton  marketing  quota  program  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  effectuate  that  program; 

The  drafting  and  approval  of  Regulations,  instructions,  and 
forms  relating  to  (l)  acreage  allotments  for  the  1950 
crops  of  cotton,  and  (2)  the  marketing  of  cotton  from 
that  crop;  and 

Participation  in  a  large  number  of  administrative  hearings 
before  farmer  review  committees  .with  respect  to  appeals 
for  review  of  1950  cotton  acreage  allotments  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas.  Approximately  50,000  farmers  applied  for 
review  of  their  farm  allotments  and  quotas  for  the  1950 
crop.  This  office  was  called  upon  for  legal  assistance 
in  connection  with  a  large  number  of  these  appeals. 

In  addition,  the  litigation  involving  cotton  marketing  Quotas  for 
the  1950  crop  has  been  heavy.  The  office  also  assisted  in  the 
drafting  of  two  major  pieces  of  legislation  relating  to  cotton 
marketing  ouotas.  The  first  of  these  related  to  the  1950  crop 
and  was  enacted  as  Public  Lav/  471,  81st  Congress.  The  other  is 
H.R,  9109  (passed  by  the  House  July  31,  1950)  relating  to  the 
permanent  provisions  of  the  cotton  marketing  quota  lav/. 

The  work  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  further  increased  over 
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prior  years  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  1950  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rice.  The  work  on 
farm  marketing  Quotas  for  tobacco  and  peanuts  continued  with 
some  increase  in  litigation  involving  the  tobacco  program* 

The  work  on  crop  insurance  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1950 
by  reason  of  an  increase  of  approximately  50  percent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  counties  in  which  crop  insurance  is  offered.  The  1950 
crop  is  the  first  crop  to  be  insured  under  the  expanded  programs 
authorized  by  Public  Law  268,  81st  Congress,  The  additional 
work  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 'necessity  of  drafting  new  regu¬ 
lations  and  contracts  and  revising  existing  regulations  and  con¬ 
tracts  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  expanded  programs. 

This  office  also  continued  its  collaboration  with  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  in  an 
extensive  program  for  the  collection  of  delinauent  crop  insur¬ 
ance  premiums,  - 

Appellate  Litigation  in  connection  with  the  Sugar  Act:  In 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  v.  Central  fibig  ftefining  Company,  338 

U.S,  604,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  February  6,  1950,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  171  F, 

2d  1016,  this  office  prepared  the  briefs  and  submitted  the  oral 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  The  constitutionality  of 
^he  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  challenged,  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  by  the  Government  of  Puerto  Pico 
and  by  two  of  the  principal  refiners  of  sugar  in  the  island, 
and  also  the  refiners  attacked  the  Secretary’s  order  alloting 
the  1948  ouota  of  refined  sugar  for  Puerto  Rico  among  the 
various  refiners  in  the  island  as  ..being  unauthorized  by  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  statute.  The  issues  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  this,  legislation  and,  if  valid  under  the 
Constitution,  the  ambit,  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  were  of  major  importance  to  the  Department, 

5*  Forestry  and  Lands  Programs?  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  legal 
work  was  performed  in  connection  with,  the  national  forest  ad¬ 
ministration,  Forest  Service  cooperative  and  land  acouisition 
programs,  the  submarginal  land  program,  flood  control,  river 
basin  agricultural  programs,  water  conservation  and  utilization 
projects,  and  soil  conservation  districts  program. 

Under  the  assignment  of  responsibilities  within  the  office  in 
connection  with  the  work  for  which  the  Forestry  and  Lands  Divi¬ 
sion  is  responsible,  much  of  this  work  was  performed  in  the 
regional  offices.  Examples  are: 

In  land  acouisition  cases  the  regional  attorney  procured  or 
prepared  the  abstract  or  other  evidence  of  title,  made  the 
initial  review,  procured  necessary  curative  data,  obtained 
the  deed  to  the  United  States,  and,  wrhere  the  case  was  to  be 
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closed  on  a  preliminary  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General, 
was  responsible  for  closing  the  case. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1950  the'  regional  attorneys  received  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  requests  from  the  field 
offices  of  the  Department  for  legal  assistance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  flood  control  and  river  basin  programs  of  the 
Department.  (A  greatly  increased  number  of  requests  for 
such  assistance  was  also  received  in  the  Washington  office.) 

In  connection  with  the  administration,  management  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  national  forests  and  land  utilization  projects, 
the  regional  offices  were  called  upon  to  approve  individual  con¬ 
tracts  and  agreements  such  as  timber  sale  contracts  and  also 
to  assist  the  field  offices  of  the  administering  bureaus  in 
the  investigation,  development  and  presentation  of  cases  in¬ 
volving  trespass,  breach  of  contract  and  other  matters.  Many 

of  such  cases  were  referred  direct  to  -the  United  States  Attorneys  by 
the  regional  attorneys,  and  when  reauested,  they  assisted 
the  United. States  Attorney  in  the  prosecution  of  such  cases. 

Some  of  the  special  problems  which  were  handled  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  involved  the  following:  As  an  aid  to  officials  adminis¬ 
tering  the  flood  control  programs,  a  comprehensive  review  of  flood 
control  legislation  affecting  the  Department’s  participation  in 
such  programs  was  prepared..  Likewise,  information  relative  to  the 
Department’s  water  resources  legal  authority  was  prepared  for'  the 
President’s  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  as  a  means  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  its  over-all  study  of  the  nation’s  water  resources. 

Legal  assistance  was  rendered,  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  in  the 
preparation  of  revised  regulations  jointly  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  handling 
of  exchanges  of  lands  within  national  forests  under  the  General 
Exchange  Act  of  March  20,  1922,  as  amended. 

Legal  guidance  and  assistance  were  furnished  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  relative  to  riparian  rights  in  Eastern  States,  particu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  drainage  laws*  The  regional  offices' ' 
took  a  considerable  part  in  this  work. 

Important  litigation  in  which  the  qffice,  particularly  one  of  the 
regional  offices,  took  a  leading  part  in  fiscal  year  1950,  wa.s 
helpful  in  setting  a  pattern  which  can  be  followed  by  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  w/here  there  is  involved  a  ouestion  of  the  rights 
of  others -to  lands  and  timber  derived  through  railroad,  land  grants. , 

6,  General  Legal  Services:  A  number  of  legal  problems  were  presented 
to  this  office  in  fiscal  year  1950  in  connection  with  the  1951 
appropriation  bill.  For  example,  numerous  changes  in  appro¬ 
priation  language  were  necessary  and  many  legal  problems  were 
presented,  and  interpretations  were  required  in  connection  with 
the  restrictions  placed  in  the  various  versions  of  the  consoli- 
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dated  Expropriation  bill. 

Under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  the  Department  gave 
creasing  emphasis  to  contracting  work,  This  resulted  in 
office  approving  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the 
number  of  separate  contracts  and  formal  agreements  since 
initiation  of  this  work.  Particular  attention,  had  to  be 
to  the-,  phraseology-  of  the  patent  ..and  information  clauses 
contracts. 

The  number  of  tort  claims  received  and  adjudicated  continued 
to  increase  and  fiscal  year  1950  represented  the  largest  number 
of  cases  disposed  since  the  enactment  of  the  new  tort  claims  law 
in  1946,  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  U,S,  v,  Aetna 
Casualty  Company  sustaining  the  right  of  subrogees  to  proceed 
under  the  act  resulted  in  the  processing,  for  consideration  of  a 
nunber  of  suspended  cases.  Several  of  the  Regional  Attorneys 
were  called  upon  for  assistance  in  tort  claims  7/ork  particularly 
in  connection  with  defense  of  actions  in  court  in  cooperation 
with  United  States  Attorneys* 

A  new  policy  in  the  handling  of  patent  interferences  by  this 
office  was  initiated  during  fiscal  year  1950  whereby  cases  in 
which  the  priority  of  invention  on  behalf  of  Department  employees 
appears  doubtful,  negotiations  are  opened  with  the  private  inter¬ 
fering  interests  in  an  attempt  to  compromise  the  case.  In  the 
instances  in  which,  this  procedure;  has  bpen  emplo^/ed  considerable 
time  has  been  saved  by  shortening  the  interference  procedure 
through  stipulation. 

The  enactment  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  resulted  in 
numerous  legal  questions  and  problems  of  adjustment  for  this 
office  during  fiscal  year  1950,  A  number  of  nev/  exemptions  had 
to  be  interpreted  and  applied  to  the  particular  work  of  the 
Department ,  • 

7,  Marketing  and, Regulatory  Lav/s:  There  was  a.  marked  increased  in 
the  legal  work  performed  during  fiscal  year  1950  in  connection 
with  the  many  regulatory  laws  administered  by  the  Department, 
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The  22  hearings  on  ner-r  marketing  agreement  and.  order  programs 
and  the  33  hearings  on  amendments  to  existing  programs  resulted 
in  57, 556.  pages  of  hearing  records,  an  average  of  1,050  pages 
per  hearing,  as  compared  to  42,601  pages  or  an  average  of  840 
pages  per-  herring  for  the  1949  fiscal  year.  Fourteen  new  orders 
were  ma.de  effective,  7  milk  and  7  in  the  fruit,  -  vegetable,  and 
nut  field.  Court  actions  to  enforce  these  programs  increased 
almost  300$,  118  cases  as  compared  with  40  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  -Grade,  size,  volume,  and  other  regulations 
numbered  263,  an  increase  of  15$,  Legal  7/ork  on  these  programs 
required  the  preparation  or  review  of  4,203  orders,  rules, 
opinions,  memoranda,  pleadings,  briefs,  letters,  and  other 
documents,,  an  increase  of,4Q$. 
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The  229  reparation  proceedings  instituted  under  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  represented  an  increase  of  4.0%  over 
the  1949  fiscal  year*  Proceedings  'were  completed  and  decisions 
were  rendered  in  193  cases. 

Legal  work  was  performed  in  connection  with  a  substantial- number 
of  transportation  cases  participated  in  by  the  Department  involv1- 
ing  rail,  motor,  and  water  carrier  rates  and  practices,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  involved  nature.  These  proceedings  required 
over  30  protracted  hearings  held  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950  over  100  additional  stockyards  were 
posted  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  resulting  in  an  in¬ 
creased  volume,  of  legal  work.  Eighty— two  rate,  disciplinary,  and 
reparation  administrative  proceedings  were  instituted  in  addition 
to  the  23  proceedings  which  were  pending  on  July  1,  1949* 

Among  the  regulatory  proceedings  handled  under  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act  were  2  major  proceedings  involving  manipulation  of  ■ 
prices  on  commodity  exchanges. 

Appellate  Litigation  in  connection  with  Marketing  and  itegulatory 

Laws :  In  Bran  nan  v.  Stark,  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  office  prepared  the 
briefs  and  submitted  the  oral  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary* 
The  jurisdictional  aspect  of  the  controversy  was  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Stark  v.  Wickard,  321,  U.S*  288,  in  remanding  the 
case  to  the  District  Court  for  disposition  on  the  merits.  From 
an  adverse  decision  on  the  merits  by  the  District  Court,  an  appeal 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  The  case  arises  under  the  Agri cultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and  the  issues  relate  to  whether 
co-operative  payments,  under  a  milk  order,  are  permissible  sub¬ 
tractions  in  the  computation  of  the  uniform  blended  price  and 
are  not,  under  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Act,  variations 
or  adjustments  to  the  uniform  prices.  The  case  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  the  administration  of,  milk  orders.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  has  now  rendered  its  opinion  and  consideration  is  being 
given  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  office  prepared  the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  opposition 
to  the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative, Association.  Inc,  v.  Bran nan.  338  U.S,  825.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  had  sustained  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  contentions  (173  F.  2d  59)  in  this  case  with  respect  to  a 
series  of  claims, and  controversies  involving  large  sums  of  money 
under  the  New;  York  milk  marketing  order,  effective  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  The  Supreme  Court 
denied  the  petition  for  a  wrrfc  of  certiorari. 

\ 

This  office  prepared  the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  opposition 
to  the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  Titusville  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company  v.  Brarmap,  338  U.S*^  905.  The  U,  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
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for  the  Third  Circuit  (176  F,  2d  352)  had  sustained  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing-  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  to  regulate  mill:  approved  by  the  health  authorities  of 
New  York  City  for  interstate  marketing  but  actually  disposed  of 
in  intrastate  commerce  in  Pennsylvania,  The  Supreme  Court  denied 
the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

This  office  also  reviewed  20  cases  decided  by  district  courts 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and  forwarded  recommendations  to 
the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to  whether  appeals  should  be 
taken  in  these  cases.  At  the  end  of  the -fiscal  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  10  cases  or  groups  of  cases  pending  on  appeal  in  the 
various  State  and  Federal -appellate  c'ourts.  Briefs  have  been 
prepared  or  are  in  the  process  of  preparation  by  this  office  in 
these  cases, 

8,  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Programs?  The  legal  work  per¬ 
formed  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  related  generally-  to  (l)  loans  and  the  security 
therefor;  and  (2)  construction  and  operation  of  borrowers* 
systems.  The  volume  of  legal  work  as  well  as  the  variety  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  legal  problems  in  respect  of  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  was  greater  in  fiscal  year  1950  than  in  prior 
years.  In  addition,  the  Congress  authorized  a  rural  telephone 
program  and  gave  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  execution  (63  Stat,  948,  approved  October  28, 
1949,)  The  two  programs  were  in  different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  year  but,  as  to  each  program,  the  functions  of 
the  Solicitor’s  Office  were  as  follows ! 

tendered  many  legal  opinions  and  rulings  to  the  REA  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  members  of  the  REA  organization  -  not  only 
concerning  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  as  amended 
(either  generally,  or  in  its  application  to  specific 
cases  or  problems),  but  c  Iso  covering  all  phases  of  federal, 
state,  and  territorial  legislation  affecting  the  REA  pro¬ 
grams  or  its  borrowers. 

Functioned  as  an  essential  part  of  the  REA  "production  line"  in: 

(a)  The  drafting  or  approval  of  loan  and  security 
documents  ; 

(b)  The  drafting  of  forms  of  agreements  incident 
to  the  construction  of  projects,  engineering 
services,  and  other  contracts  between  REA 
borrowers  and  parties  other  than  the  Government, 
needed  for  the  construction  and  effective 
operation  of  projects;  and 

(a) '  The  approval  of  (and  rendering  of  such  legal 
advice  with  respect  to)  all  such  contracts  as 
might  be  needed. 
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Rendered  legal  advice  and  assistance  to  the  REA  staff  (or  to 
REA  borrowers  and  their  attorneys)  concerning  pending  liti¬ 
gation.,.  or  the  impact  of  state  legislation,  having  a  direct 
and  recognizable  bearing  on  the  protection  of  the  Governments 
security  interests  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  two  programs  entrusted  to  REA  by  the  Congress# 

Though  the  dollar  volume  of  new 'rural  electrification  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1950  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  there  was 
greatly  increased  activity  in  respect  of  loans  and  loan  pro¬ 
posals  involving  complex  problems,  both  drafting  and  otherwise  - 
particularly  those  relating  to  generation  and  transmission  loans 
and  those  encountered  in  extending  electric  service  into  the 
thinner  and  pocketed  areas.  Moreover,  the  construction  work 
in  progress  continued  at  a  high  level#  Efforts  to  impede  or 
prevent  the  extension  of  facilities  to  unserved  persons  in 
rural  areas  continued  in  fiscal  year  1950,  culminating  in  pro¬ 
tracted  litigation  and  numerous  proceedings  of  major  importance 
before  State  regulatory  commissions#  Issues  involved  in'  actions 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  California  were  vital  to  the  HEA  program  and  the 
extension  of  electric  service  in  those  States# 

t 

The  new  rural  telephone  program  legislation  immediately  placed 
a- on  the  Solicitor’s  Office  additional  responsibilities  such 
as  the  following:  ,,  , 

Interpreting  .numerous  provisions  of  the  basic  legis¬ 
lation  as  applied  to  either  broad  or  specific 
factual  situations; 

Research  in  the  laws  of  all  the  States  to  determine 
the  legal  conditions  and- procedures  which  would  be 
applicable  to  telephone  loans  and  the  security 
therefor; 

Legal  assistance  in  the  development  of  policies  and 
operating  procedures;  and 
Developing  forms  of  loan  and  security  documents# 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 


TYPE  AND  VOLUME  OF  LEGAL  WORK  FERFOR-'SD  -  JULY  1,  1949  -  JUNE  30,  1950 


Agricultural  Credit 

Commodity  Credit,  Product¬ 
ion  &  Adjustment  Programs 

Hours 

iYork  Units 

Hours 

Work  Units 

Administrative  proceedings, 
adjudicatory  and  rule  making . 

. 

ted?'';  1 

709 

76 

Court  Proceedings: 

Civil  actions,  pleadings,  briefs, 
etc.  prepared . 

1,278 

499 

3,634 

1,863 

Civil  actions  -  Trial,  Pre  and 

Post  Trial  Work . 

5,908 

9,476 

. 

Criminal  actions,  pleadings,  briefs, 
etc.  prepared . 

137 

51 

130 

21 

Criminal  actions  -  Trial,  Pre 
and  Post  Trial  Work . 

162 

iHPjg 

516 

Appellate  Cases . 

263 

- 

1,779 

-■ 

Claims  (prior  to  institution  of 
oourt  action)  handled . 

7,127 

6,196 

9,234 

12,000 

Program  proposals  reviewed . 

941 

283 

2,709 

487 

Regulations  prepared  or  reviewed . 

2,295 

452 

3,228 

659 

Opinions  and  legal  uemoranda  prepared. 

17,127 

10,696 

6,603 

1,227 

Requests  for  oral  advice  handled . 

9,901 

5,973 

10,330 

6,545 

Contracts  prepared  or  approved . 

886 

1,452 

2,040 

427 

Abstracts  or  certificates  of  title 
prepared  or  reviewed . 

2,987 

2,576 

15 

23 

Title  documents  prepared  or  reviewed. . 

1,294 

1,550 

27 

42 

New  loans  handled . 

14,784 

7,845 

3 

1 

Servicing  loans,  documents  prepared 
or  reviewed . 

6,857 

14,341 

_ 

_ 

Patent  actions  handled . 

-  jgj 

- 

- 

- 

Miscellaneous  legal  documents 
prepared  or  reviewed . 

1,958 

1,450 

1,348 

390 

Corporation  forms  or  documents 
prepared  or  reviewed . 

512 

205 

663 

181 

Miscellaneous  letters  prepared . 

9,402 

17, 150 

4,211 

4,027 

Reports  on  legislation  prepared 
or  reviewed . 

395 

47 

296 

66 

Legislation  drafted . 

148 

39 

1,039 

85 

Investigations,  reports  and  informal 
records  reviewed . 

3,174 

2,556 

2,079 

863 

Referral  of  cases  to  U.  S. 

Attorneys,  Dept,  of  Justice,  Comp¬ 
troller  General  or  Dept,  of  Treasury. 

3,517 

1,731 

2,974 

959 

Supervisory . 

9,640 

- 

3,951 

- 

9,422 

7,390 

Total . 

110,115 

75,092 

74,384 

29,942 

Lands,  Forestry  and 
General  Legal  Services 

Marketing  &  Regulatory 
Lav/s 

Rural 

Electrification 

Total 

Hours 

.York  Units 

Hours 

Work  Units 

Hours 

Work  Units 

Hours 

Work 

Units 

578 

20 

46,844 

409 

- 

- 

48,131 

505 

284 

77 

1,533 

377 

- 

- 

6,729 

2, 

816 

1,303 

- 

1,839 

- 

2,631 

- 

21,157 

- 

22 

7 

1,108 

152 

- 

1,397 

231 

106 

_ 

1,294 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2,078 

- 

120 

1,245 

- 

3,407 

“ 

3,466 

888 

88 

24 

_ 

_ 

19,915 

19, 

100 

1,214 

70 

34 

4 

3,348 

1,517 

8,246 

2, 

361 

606 

140 

3,111 

646 

183 

582 

9,423 

2, 

,479 

10,855 

2,851 

1,696 

158 

12,822 

1,344 

49,103 

16, 

,276 

11,295 

7,574 

6,350 

4,258 

10,637 

9,620 

48,513 

33, 

,970 

2,626 

2,474 

- 

9,513 

1,992 

15,065 

6, 

,345 

12,280 

4,093 

|| 

'*<&  1  4 

1,908 

634 

17,190 

7, 

,326 

1,765 

2,601 

_ 

a 

3,681 

503 

6,767 

,  696 

-  • 

27,688 

662 

42,475 

8. 

,508 

19 

6,962 

799 

13,838 

15, 

,159 

4,  548 

949 

- 

- 

" 

- 

4,548 

949 

1,574 

960 

923 

337 

298 

103 

6,101 

3, 

,240 

26 

6,158 

8,928 

7,356 

9, 

,340 

7,704 

12,652 

1,259 

924 

6,305 

3,730 

28,881 

38, 

,483 

754 

988 

206 

285 

148 

364 

23 

10 

260 

331 

16 

26 

1,853 

2,870 

358 

445 

1,849 

463 

1,945 

769 

190 

89 

9,237 

4 

,740 

1,225 

6,077 

6,039 

446 

640 

5,337 

2,323 

507 

32 

2,962 

6,852 

18 

8,388 

27,967 

32,026 

3 

,661 

77,320 

36,801 

78,081 

8,598 

102,761 

30, 563 

442,661 

180 

,996 

Prepared:  September  13,  1950 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  WORKING  F UND 


Item 


Obligations 

1950 


Estimated 
obligations 
19  SI 


Estimated 

obligations 

-1-3-52 


9 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  ig46 

('Title  II),'  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  (Office  of  the  SolicitorT: 

Legal  services  incident  to  research 
and  marketing  activities  . 


$3 ,4s4 


85,000 


$5,000 


Disaster  loans,  etc. ,  revolving  fund, 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Office 

of  the  Solicitor): 

Legal  services  in  connection  with 
disaster  loans,  far  loans,  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  Regional  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Corporation  assets 


11,142 


15,000 


15,000 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (Office  of 

the  Solicitor)  ■advance  from  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry; 

For  legal  services  of  such  quali¬ 
fied  legal  personnel  to  assist  in 
the  program  for  the  control  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  ......... 


14,127 


15,000 


Expenses,  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 

istration,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (Allotment  to  Agriculture),. 
(Office  of  the  Solic  itor) :  : 

Legal  services  in  connection  with 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  Program  . . . 


27,H2 


Operating  Expenses ,  General  Services 

Administration  (Allotment  to  Agri¬ 

culture)  (Office  of  the  Solicitor): 
Legal  services  in  connection  with 

the  disposition  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  and  forestry  lands  . 


3,69s 


Expenses  of  Defense  Production,  Exec¬ 

utive  Office  of  the  President 
^Allotment  to  Agriculture)  (Office 

of  the  Solicitor); 

Legal  services  in  connection  with 
defense  production  activities 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
ADD  WORKING  FUND  . 

a/  Allotment  as  of  December  '31,  1950. 


1 L 


59,865 


: 


25,000 


60,000 


20,000 
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OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 


Purpose  Strtcraent 


The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  collects,  interprets,  and 
disseminates  economic  data  and  other  information  on  foreign  production 
and  consumption  of  farm  products.  Through  systematic,  regular  and  special 
reports  from  agricultural  attaches  abroad  (State  Department  employees)  and 
from  specialists  on  temporary  assignment  in  other  countries,  and  also  by 
exchange  of  information  with  foreign  governments  and  international  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations,  the  Office  obtains  current  facts  that  are  used  to 
advise  American  farmers  and  business  firms  handling  farm  products  of 
important  developments  abroad  that  effect  their  interests.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  also  made  available  to  the  Congress,  other  agencies  of  government, 
and  U.  S.  representatives  at  international  conferences  to  aid  in  properly 
protecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  U.  S.  on  questions  of  policy. 

Other  major  activities  of  the  Office  financed  by  transfer  of  funds  from 
other  Federal  agencies  include: 

1.  The  direction  of  training  programs  for  foreign  agricultural  leaders 

brought  to  this  country  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
to  observe  American  practices  and  institutions  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Through  the  facilities  of  this  Office,  other  agencies 
of  the  Department,  and  of  State  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Services,  trainees  are  afforded  opportunity  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  for  application  in  their  respective  countries. 

2.  Technical  collaboration  with  foreign  governments,  under  which  program 
scientific  and  technical  services  are  extended  to  cooperating 
countries  to  aid  in  management  of  agricultural  stations,  improve 
public  service  in  agriculture,  and  conduct  research  projects.  This 
program,  formerly  financed  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 

U,  S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  is  now  being 
carried  on  pursuant  to  the  Act  for  International  Development  (Title 
IV  of  P.  L.  535,  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950).  The 
headquarters  staff  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  technical 
collaborators  assigned  to  eight  cooperative  stations  and  four  agri¬ 
cultural  missions  in  Latin  American  and  seven  agricultural  technical 
groups  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 

On  November  30,  1950,  employment  totaled  346,  of  which  number  56  were  out¬ 
side  continental  United  States. 


Es+-?  noted, 


Budget 

estimate 

1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$600 , 000 


$600,000 
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Salaries  end  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951  and  base  for  1952  . . . $600,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1952  . . . . .  600.000 

Change  . . . . . . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

1952 

(estimated) 

1.  Foreign  agricultural  production  and 

consumption  and  its  effect  on  United: 

States  agriculture  . . . 

$279,861 

$263,800 

$263,800 

2.  Foreign  financial  and  trade  ay 

policies  and  practices  affecting 

United  States  agricultural  trade.... 

145,441 

154,300 

154,300 

3.  Representation  in  ■.interna  tional 

agricultural  activities . . 

115,157 

131,700 

131,700 

4.  Contacts  with  United  States 

officials  abroad  ................... 

44,772 

50,200 

50,200 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

2.669 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  . 

587.900 

600.000 

600.000 

NOTE:  The  Budget  estimate  is  the  sane  as  the  amount  appropriated  for 
1951,  but  includes  a  decrease  of  $600  due  to  providing  a  direct 
appropriation  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  certain 
procurement  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation,  off¬ 
set  by  an  equal  amount  to  maintain  a  rounded  estimate. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored) : 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordinate  and 
integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection  with 
foreign  agricultural  work,  including  the  purchase  of  one 
passenger  motor  vehicle  for  replacement  only.  $600,000. 

The  chance  in  language  is  proposed  to  provide  authority  for  replacement 
of  the  automobile  which  is  used  for  transportation  of  officials  of  the 
Office  to  and  from  other  Government  agencies  and  embassies  and  legations 
of  other  governments  ort  official  business,  and  in  transporting  to 
Bcltsville  foreign  visitors  who  are  collaborating  in  the  work  of  the 
Office. 


> 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities 


Two  recent  major  changes  in  world  agriculture  have  caused  the  of¬ 
fice  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
foreign  agricultural  developments  of  interest  and  significance  to 
United  States  agriculture.  First,  the  world  passed  from  a  deficit 
to  a  surplus  economy  in  production  and  supplies  of  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  This  change,  which  had  begun  soon  after  world 
Par  II,  was  completed  for  most  crops  during  the  past  year.  This 
necessitated  sharp  adjustments  in  production  planning  and  trade 
policies.  After  a  decade  of  unprecedented  production,  U.  S. 
farmers  again  had  the  problem  of  finding  foreign  markets  for  many 
of  their  crops.  Second,  military  developments  in  the  Far  East 
sharply  increased  demands  for  certain  farm  products.  These  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  and  critical  conditions ' have  required  constant  reex¬ 
amination  of  the  .world  agricultural  situation  by  this  Office. 

Periodic  and  special  series  of  reports  are  made  to  American  farmers, 
farm  and  commodity  organizations,  the  Congress,  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  and  intergovernmental  organizations  on  the  facts  relating 
to  (1)  foreign  production  and  international  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  and,  trade  agreements  applicable  thereto;  (2)  the  world 
food  situation;  (3)  specialized  information  concerning  the  agri¬ 
culture,  trade,  and  finance  of  other  countries,  and  (U)  the  results 
of  technical  advice  and  assistance  requested  by  foreign  governments. 

Examples  of  Recent -Work 

1.  Reports  were  prepared  in  response  to  congressional  requests 
for  information,  on  subsidies  and  quotas,  tariff  changes,  and  inter¬ 
national  agreements  of  concern  to  agriculture.  Comprehensive  re¬ 
gular  reports  on  agricultural  conditions  in  Europe  were  being 
issued  to  assist  the  Congress,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
and  other  Government,  agencies  in  determining  policies  in  guiding 
United  States  activities  in  that  area.  Advice  and  assistance  to 
agencies  concerned  with  the  President’s  Point  IV  Program  have  been 
rendered  on  foreign  agricultural  subjects. 

2.  Data  were  prepared  on  foreign  agricultural  production,  agricul¬ 
tural  products  in  foreign  trade,  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  other  salient  facts  relating  to  food 
distribution  and  availabilities.  The  principal  commodities  covered 
were  cotton,  wool,  livestock  and  livestock  products,  tobacco,  wheat, 
rye,  fats  and  oils,  rice,  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  such 
tropical  products  as  coffee  and  cacao. 

3.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950?  officials  of  the  Office  visited 
about  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  posts  at  which  agricultural  officers 
of  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  are  located.  These  visits 
served  to  help  officers  improve  their  work,  strengthen  relations  be- 
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tween  the  Office  and  agricultural  attaches,  and  generally  increase 
appreciation  abroad  of  the  importance  of  exchanging  agricultural 
information. 

4.  Staff  members  participated  in  various  international  conferences 
and  discussions.  These  deliberations  frequently  require  that  ex¬ 
tensive  data  be  prepared  for  group  consideration  and  for  the  guidance 
of  this  country's  representatives.  A  few  examples  indicate  the  type 
and  extent  of  this  activity: 

(a)  Liaison  services  between  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  increased,  partly  because  of  operating  problems  brought 
about  by  the  impending  move  of  FAO  headquarters  to.  Rome.  The 
FAO  conferences  for  which  this  Office  supplies  the  major  share 
of  the  delegations  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  importance. 

(b)  The  first  year's  operation  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  required  considerable  time  of  Office  representatives. 
Their  advice  on  broad  policy  decisions  and  on  administrative 
details  of  its  operation  contributed  greatly  toward  making 
the  Agreement  workable. 

(c)  Preparations  for  negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  held  at  Torquay,  England  involved 
the  services  of  members  of  the  Office  on  a  Trade  Agreement 
Committee  representing  interests  of  several  government  agencies . 
Service  on  this  and  the  country  subcommittees  required  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  agriculture  of  these  countries,  as  well  as 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  American  agriculture.  A  great 
deal  of  background  data  was  required  both  for  preliminary  com¬ 
mittee  work  and  for  representation  at  Torquay.  This  Office 

had  staff  members  in  attendance  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
Torquay  Conference. 

(d)  A  staff  member  served  for  two  months  in  the  Philippines 
on  the  Bell  Mission,  appointed  by  the  President  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  economic  problems  of  the  Philippines. 

(e)  The  Office  participated  in  American  Foreign  Service  Con¬ 
ferences  in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Middle  East  in  the 
interest  of  American  agriculture. 

(f)  Office  representatives  served  as  advisers  at  the  Ninth 
Plenary  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
United  States  agriculture  is  vitally  interested  in  the  solution 
of  cotton  problems,  as  it  produces  nearly  one-half  of  the 
world's  supply. 

(g)  •  The  Office  was  represented  at  the  third  meeting  of  the 
International  bool  Study  Group.  The  United  States,  as  a 
heavy  wool  importer,  must  keep  abreast  of  the  world  conditions 
in  this  commodity. 
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£.!  Publications  issued  throughout  the  year  included:  ' 

(a)  Foreign  Agriculture  (monthly) 

(b)  Foreign  Crops  and  Harkets  (weekly) 

<  :  "  ::  (c):  Foreign JAgricuiture  Circulars  (current  releases) 

, ■.  (d);  .Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  (monthly  summary) 

6.  Annual  publications  also  are  issued  which  furnish  data~  on  U.  S'. 
Foreign  ;trade  in  agricultural  products,  both  on  a  calendar  year 
and  a  Fiscal  year  basis,  with  commodity  and  country  breakdowns* 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS. ,  U$JDER  AXLOTI'SNTS  0$:  TOR  KING  MINES 


'•r'-.-'s  :  \  -t 

Item  : 

: 

;  .♦  ii:  '  2  Estimated  s  Estimated 
Dbli gati ons  , ?  obli gation  s, : obligati on  s, 
1950  :  1951  :  1952 

.  .  ■  .  •  •!:  ■? 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  .  .• 

.  .«•  -  • 
t  .*■.  J  ,  * 

i  '  ® 

,  r  : .  ,  ,  .© 

.  ..  .  .  -  /  •  ft.  ,  . 

f:; 

1946  (Title  II)*  Department  of  » 

ft 

1  •  v-  • 

■  •  :  S 

Agriculture  (Office  of  Foreign  « 

ft 

O 

Agricultural  Relations):  • 

ft 

O 

For  marketing  research  service® 

$202, 608  5 

$180,000  ;  $140,000 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural.  ® 

• 

ft 

• 

Commodities,  Department  of  ® 

• 

• 

Agriculture  (Office  of  Foreign  : 

0 

• 

A gricultural  Relations ) j  : 

ft 

For  obtaining  information  on  : 

© 

« 

foreign  market  developments  1 

© 

0 

and  other  data  relate  d  to  : 

© 

0 

the  international  asoects  of  : 

9 

the  work  under  Section  32  of  : 

c 

• 

the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  »»? 

50,896  2 

51,500  *  51,500 

• 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  ? 

• 

© 

• 

General  (Office  of  Foreign  : 

: 

Agricultural  Relations)  -  s 

q 

0 

Advanced  from:  : 

o 

• 

Department  of  State:  : 

« 

0 

For  training  of  German  : 

• 

0 

leaders  in  the  fields  of  : 

<> 

food  and  agriculture  „ 

201,700  5 

10,604  : 

• 

National  Military  Establish*  1 

f 

ment.  Department  of  the  : 

Army*  : 

For  training  of  foreign  : 

nationals  in  the  general  : 

field  of  a gri culture 

33,963  ? 

12,019? 

National  Security  Resources  : 

Board:  : 

For  conducting  an  apparel  : 

wool  survey 

1,700  : 

Total,  1!rorking  Fund,  ® 

• 

* 

: 

Agriculture,  'General 

237,363  : 

22 ,623  : 

:  :  : 

*  *  * 

»  «  « 

) 
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; . .A.’  Item 

Obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Expenses  of  Defense  Production, 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 

dent  (Allotment  to  Agri  culture) 

(Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations) :  ;  ’  '  '  '  ’ 

To  perform  certain  services  : 
in  connection  -with  the  * 

establishment  of  priorities  •  r  ' 
and  allocations  as  authorized: 
under  Part  T,  Section  101  of  : 
Erecutive  Order  No,  10161,  : 

dated  September  9,  1950 


a/  15, 000  : 


Economic  Cooperation  Administra-  * 

tion,  Executive  Office  of  the  : 

^resi  dent  ( Allotment  to _ Agri-  : 

cult\irs)~  (Office  of  Foreign  : 

Agricultural  Relations):  ? 

For  preparing  statistical  in-  » 
formation  on  agricultural  • 
conditions  and  food  balances  t 
in  countries  participating  s 
in  the  European  Recovery  : 

Program  «•••••••  .  :  89,966 


40,089 


Expenses,  Economic  Cooperation  : 
A  (Ministration  (Allotment  to  : 
Agriculture )'( Office  of  Foreign  : 

Agricultural  Relations):  : 

To  carry  out  training  programs : 
in  accordance  with  the  pro-  : 
visions  of  the  Memorandum  of  : 
Agreement  between  the  Econom-: 
ic  Cooperation  Administration: 
and  the  Department  of  Agri-  : 
culture,  approved  August  8,  : 

1950  . . . . . : 


2,525 


: 

143,185  : 


Expenses,  International  Develop-  :  r  : 

ment.  Executive  Office  of  the  :  :  : 

nre si  dent  (Allotment  to  Agri-  :  :  : 

culture")'  (Office  of  Foreign  :  :  : 

Agricultural  Relations):  :  :  : 


/ 


a/  Allotment  as  of  December  31,  1950 


Item 


:  Estimated  :  Estimated 
Obligations  sobligotions,  •  obligations, 
1950  :  1951  :  1952 


For  promoting;  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Eastern] 
Hemisphere -the  production  of 
complementary  crops,  and  for 
training  of  foreign  nationals 
in  agricultural  research  .... 

TOTAL,  OHIJ^ATTHiS  UNDER.  ALlicT- 
M^NTS  AND  'VRKTW  FTNDS  ....... 


&>62, 900  ?  a/  615, 525 


1.546,258  t  1,071,922-  ?  191-500 


a/  Allotment  as  of  December. 31,  1950, 
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Summary  Statement  of  Allocations 
from  "Expenses,  International  Development,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President"  and  "Expenses,  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Executive  Office  of  the  President" 


Item 


Obligations, 

1950 


Estimated 
obligations , 

1951 


Expenses,  International  Develop¬ 

ment,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (Allotment  to 

Agriculture ) ; 

Funds  allocated  as  of 
December  31«  1950  and  shown  in 
the  respective  statements  for 
the  bureaus  involved: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics  .  :  -  $20,400: 

Office  of  Administrator,  :  : 

Agricultural  Research  :  :  : 

Administration .  :  -  6,500: 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  :  :  : 

Soils,  and  Agricultural  :  :  : 

Engineering .  :  -  211,500: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  5,700: 

Extension  Service  .  :  -  5.100: 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural:  :  : 

Relations  .  :  -  615,525 

Balance  shown  in  the  Budget  :  s  : 

schedules  of  the  State  :  :  : 

Department  pending  allocation:  :  : 

to  Agriculture .  : _ -  -:  5.565.849: 

Total  .  :  -  -:  6,430,57^ 


Expenses,  Economic  Cooperation 

Administration,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  (Allotment  to 

Agriculture ) : 

Funds  allocated  as  of 
December  31,  1950  and  shown  in 
the  respective  statements  for 
the  bureaus  involved: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics  .  :  -  5.100 

Office  of  Administrator,  :  : 

Agricultural  Research  :  : 

Administration .  :  -  35.^00 

Forest  Service  .  :  -  4,920 

Soil  Conservation  Service  ...  :  -  3,130 

Extension  Service  . .  :  -  12,420 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural:  : 

Relations  .  :  -  -:  147,135 

Balance  shown  in  the  Budget  :  : 

schedules  of  the  Economic  :  : 

Cooperation  Administration  :  : 

pending  allocation  to  :  : 

Agriculture  .  : _ :  1» 785,345 

Total . :  —  - :  2 ,  ooo ,  oOo 


Estimated 
obligations , 

—  .195.2.  ... 
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•  PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Replacement .  The  1952  estimates  contemplate  the  replacement  of  one 
passenger  motor  vehicle  at  a  net  cost  of  $1,000. 

The  car  to  be  replaced,  which  is  the  only  official  car  in  the  service  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  is  a  1946  vehicle  used  for 
transportation  of  officials  to  and  from  other  Government  offices  and 
embassies  and  legations  of  other  governments  on  official  business,  and  in 
transporting  to  Beltsville  foreign  visitors  who  are  collaborating  in  the 
work  of  the  Office.  It  is  estimated  that  its  accumulated  mileage  by  the 
beginning  of  1952  will  be  38,500  miles.  As  maintenance  costs  are  proving 
excessive  (totaling  over  $400  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years)  it  is 
believed  that  replacement  would  result  in  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
of  operation. 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1925 
as  a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as  1889,  to 
coordinate  in  the  department  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to 
agriculture  as  authorized  by  the  Act  establishing  the  lepartment  of 
Agriculture  in  1862 » 

The  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications  and 
other  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department,  including 
the  editorial  work,  illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of  publica¬ 
tions,  clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio  and  magazine  materials,  and 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures.  The 
Office  publishes  the  Yearbook  of  A gri culture,  the  annual  report  o**  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lepartment  Directory,  the  Department  List 
of  dublications;  handles  all  the  details  of  distributing  farmers  bulletins 
allotted  to  Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone  re¬ 
quests  for  general  information  received  in  the  lepartment.  It  also  pro¬ 
duces  motion  pictures  for  department  agencies  on  funds  transferred  for 
this  purpose  and  for  other  government  agencies  under  usual  reimbursement 
arrangements. 

Regular  employment  as  of  November  30,  1950  totalled  187.  The  Office  has 
no  field  employees,  except  part-time  or  day  workers  for  seasonal  use  in 
displaying  exhibits  at  State  fairs  and  similar  agricultural  activities. 


Estimated, 

1951 


Budget 

estimate, 

1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$1,270,500 


$1,271,000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1951 . . . . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1214  . . 

Activities  transferred  in  1952  estimates  from  other  bureaus 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  distribution  of 

motion  pictures  . . . . . 

Transfer  in  1951  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation . . 


Base  for  1952  . . . . . . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  1952: 

Direct  appropriation  . . . .  $1,271,000 

Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .  16 , 200 


Increase  (Decrease  of  $400  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  certain  pro¬ 
curement  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  and  an 
adjustment  of  $/900  to  maintain  a  rounded  estimate.) 


$1,265,800 

-14,300 


1//19,000 

-16,200 

1,286,700 


1,287,200 


/500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1950 

1951 

(estimated) 

Adjustments 

1952 

(estimated) 

1.  General  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Office 
of  Information  and 
of  informational 
work  . . . 

$33,175 

59,492 

$30,275 

58,300 

$30,275 

2.  Business  service, 
including  communi¬ 
cations  and  records 

58,300 

3.  Publications  prep¬ 
aration,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  control. . 

559,634 

565,717 

/800 

566,517 

4.  Preparation  and 
distribution  of 
special  reports 
and  current 
information  . 

372,216 

366,152 

366,152 

5.  Preparation  and 
distribution  of 
agricultural  infor¬ 
mation  by  exhibits 

106,411 

104,825 

-100 

104,725 

1 /  The  Budget  estimates  propose  that  this  amount,  to  provide  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  motion  pictures  pertaining  to  the  programs  of  the  Department,  be 
transferred  in  the  estimates  from  the  respective  bureaus  presently  financ¬ 
ing  the  cost  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  It  is  believed  that  provision  of 
funds  under  this  appropriation,  in  lieu  of  the  present  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming  transfer  procedure,  will  simplify  the  accounting  and  audit¬ 
ing  work  required  and  make  possible  planning  and  initiating  of  a  more 
effective  distribution  of  Department  films,  and  their  use  by  field  agents. 
The  amounts  proposed  for  transfer  from  the  appropriations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  reflected  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  in  the  Explanatory  Notes 
for  the  items  involved. 


(Continued  on  attached  sheet) 
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CHANGES  I  IT  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  [when  and  to  the  extent  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  agricultural  exhibits  and  motion 
and  sound  pictures  relating  to  the  programs  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Department  authorized  by  Congress  can  be 
more  advantageously  prepared,  displayed,  or  distributed  by 
the  Office  of  Information,  as  the  central  agency  of  the  De- 

1  partment  therefor,]  additional  funds  for  preparation  nnd 
display  of  agricultural  motion  pictures  "nd  exhibits  relat¬ 

ing  to  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department 
authorized  by  Congress,  not  exceeding  L$500>000  for  these 

2  purposes]  SI [>0,000,  may  be  transferred  to  and  made  °  p~rt  of 
this  appropriation,  from  the  funds  applicable,  and  shall  be 
avail, able  for  the  objects  specified  herein:  Provided  further, 

That  in  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  or  exhibits  by  the 
Department,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  $10,000  may  be  used  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  J06  (a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  57^)  >  amended  by  sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55”-) :  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  regional  or  State  field 
offices,  or  for  the  compensation  of  employees  in  such  offices 

3  [except  that  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  used  to  maintain 
the  San  Francisco  radio  office]. 

The  first  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  amend  the  provision  for  advance 
reimbursements  to  the  Office  of  Information  for  the  preparation  and  display 
of  agricultural  motion  pictures  °nd  exhibits  relating  to  the  programs  of 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  (l)  to  delete  the  words  "when  and 
to  the  extent  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,"  about  which  a  point 
of  order  was  raised  during  consideration  of  the  1951  Appropriation  Bill 
in  the  House  and  (2)  to  continue  the  authority  to  secure  advance  reimburse¬ 
ment  only  for  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  and  the  preparation  and 
display  of  exhibits.  Continuation  of  the  present  authority  for  transfer 
of  funds  to  the  Office  of  Information  for  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
is  no  longer  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  transfer  in  the  1952 
budget  estimates  to  this  Office  of  funds  for  this  purpose  from  the  respec¬ 
tive  bureaus  of  the  Department  presently  financing  the  cost  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  advanced  from  the  agencies  of  the  Department  to  the 
Office  of  Information  for  preparation  and  display  of  agricultural  motion 
pictures  and  exhibits  from  $300,000  to  $150,000.  The  proposed  limitation 
is  believed  sufficient  based  on  actual  and  estimated  requirements  under 
this  provision. 

The  third  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete  authority  for  maintenance 
of  the  San  Francisco  radio  office.  Retention  of  this  language  is  no  longer 
necessary  since  the  office  has  been  discontinued. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities?  ,  The  primary  functions  of  the  Of  "ice  of  Information 
are  (l)  overall  coordination  of  all  information  work  in  the  Department 
and  (2)  final  editing  and  clearance  of  all  publications  and  releases 
of  information  to  the  public.  The  Office  provides  a  service  to  the 
Department  and  its  constituent  agencies  designed  to  assist  farmers,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  institutions  interested  in  agriculture,  and  the  public 
at  large,  by  providing  factual  information  on  results  of  agricultural 
research  work,  trends  in  agricultural  production,  prices,  and  consumption, 
the  scope  of  agricultural  production,  prices,  and  consumption,  the  scone 
of  agricultural  programs  and  policies,  and  similar  information  which 
will  assist  farmers  and  the  public  to  obtain  useful  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  nation's  agriculture.  This  work  involves* 

1.  Editing  and  final  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication, 
and  procurement  of  necessary  printing; 

2.  Distribution  of  publications  -through  established  channels  and 
the  filling  of  requests  for  publications  and  general  information; 

3.  Preparation  and  shipping  of  exhibits  for  showing  at  State  fairs 
and  other  expositions; 

4.  Production  of  agricultural  films  and  their  distribution  to  State 
depositories  for  use  by  Department  of  Agriculture  field  workers 
and  extension  agents; 

5.  Pinal  clearance  and  distribution  of  reports  and  releases  to  the 
general  press,  and  to  the  agricultural  scientific  and  trade  press; 

6.  Preparation  of,  radio  information  for  broaxlcast  and  service  to 
radio  farm  program  directors  and  extension  agents; 

7.  Compilation  and  editing  of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  and  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

5.  Preparing  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  information  re¬ 
quested  by  publishers  of  national  magazines,  encyclopedias, 
annuals,  etc.,  on  departmental  programs,  organization,  or  operation. 

Examples  of  services  rendered: 

General  Trend:  Informational  services  requested  from  the  Office  of 
Information  are,  generally  sneaking,  on  the  increase.  There  is  a 
mounting  interest  in  the  research  activities  of  the  Department  which 
have  been  expanded  since  the  enactment  of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946.  Other  urograms  of  the  Department,  likewise,  have 
evoked  great  interest  on  the  part  of  research  workers,  colleges, 
students,  and  the  general  public  which  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  requests  for  publications  and  information  by  telephone, 
telegraph,  letters,  and  personal  visits.  In  an  effort  to  meet 
these  increasing  demands,  operating  procedures  have  been  simplified 
to  the  fullest  extent. 
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Officials  of  the  Office  have  given  considerable  time  to  discussions  with 
foreign  nationals  interested  in  the  informational  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  and  State  and  county  cooperating  agencies.  This  work  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  SCA  Technical  Assistance  Program,  and  the  International 
Information  and  Educational  Activities  program  of  the  .Apartment  of  State, 
and  involves  extended  explanation  of  organisation  and  functions. 

Congressional  and  General  Public  Inquiries  for  information  in  bulletin 
and  other  forms,  are  generally  on  an  upward  trend.  The  volume  of  such 
requests,  excluding  numerous  inquiries  for  press,  radio,  exhibits,  or 
motion  picture  information,  for  recent  years  is  as  follows: 

fiscal  Year  Congressional  Requests  Total  Requests 


1946 
lgy 
19  4g 

1949 

1950 


271,627 

767,392 

S12,73S 
775. 4o4 

954,434 


291,227 

257,71S 

360,959 

322,101 

425,320 


Congressional  inquiries  showed  increases  in  1950  over  1949  as  follows: 
Telephone  inquiries  27  percent,  letters  9  percent,  and  reouests  for 
publications  53  percent.  Requests  for  information  during  19 5Q  were  ap¬ 
proximately  245,000,  including  355>000  Congressional  requests. 

Publications.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  editing  material  for  the 
Yearbook,  a  total  of  1,119  manuscripts  and  reprints  were  edited  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  printer  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  compared  with  1,366 
manuscripts  and  reprints  in  1949®  Included  in  these  figures  were  315 
new  publications  in  1950  and  336  in  1949. 

Stocks  of  all  publications,  including  bulletins,  are  expected  to  decrease 
about  10  percent  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951®  Bulletin  and 
leaflet  stocks  on  July  1,  1950  totaled  5,646,000,  compared  with  3,700,312  , 

on  July  1,  1949*  Stocks  of  all  publications  in  I95O  were  14,221,925  and 
11,924,736  in  1949. 

I95O-9I  Yearbook  on  Agriculture.  All  material  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
printing  office.  This  Yearbook  should  be  completely  processed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  July  or  August  1951®  ^t  is  expected  that  all  manuscripts  now 
being  prepared  for  the  1952  Yearbook  will  reach  the  editor  by  April  1951® 

Printing  f'anagement.  The  major  problem  in  this  field  is  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  printing  and  delivery  schedules.  This  is  due  to  the 
greater  demands  for  printed  materials  for  national  defense  and  rising 
prices  for  paper.  Another  problem  is  occasioned  by  the  increasing  work¬ 
load.  ilany  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department,  which  originate  the  orders 
experienced  technical  assistance  of  the  Office  in  order  to  procure  the 
most  effective  and  economical  printed  product.  The  following  statement  shows 
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workload  data  for  the  past  few  years  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
technicians  assigned' to  the  work: 


Fiscal  Tear 


Humber  of  Orders 


Orders,  per  Technician 


194o 

1949 

1950 


4053 

4635 

44gg 


1013 

1326 

1496 


Savings  recorded  in  1990  for  printing ‘jobs  amounted  to  OS, 710;  however, 
this  figure  does  not  include  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unrecorded 
savings  attributable  to  improved  job ' Specifications,  changes  in  paper  stock 
and  format,  and  elimination  of  color  printing.  Also,  progress  is  being 
made  in  improving  the  understanding  of  agency  representatives  with  regard 
to  printing  technicalities  and  printing  laws  and  regulations.  This  will 
improve  preparation  of  printing  jobs,  which  would  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  extra-heavy  workload  of  the  Office  of ’ Information,  and  conserve  agency 
resources  through  the  use  of  the  more  economical  reproduction  processes. 

Agricultural  Exhibits  at  established  fairs.  Fall-sized  carload  exhibit 
showings  are  scheduled  at  23  large  fairs  for  1951*  In  addition,  15  partial 
carload  exhibit  showings  will  be  made  during  the  year  at  the  smaller  fairs. 
An  audience  of  7» 5^0, 000. is  estimated.  In  1950>  24  large  exhibits  and  9 
smaller  exhibits  were  shown.  For  1951  showings,  13  exhibit  groups, 
ranging  from  6  to  15  units,  are  available  under  the  following  subject 
matter  groupings: 


Conservation  of  Farm  end  Forest 
Livestock,  Crops 'and -Farm  Machinery 
Livestock  and  Forage 
Special  4— H  Club  C-roup 
Better  Living  on  the  Farm 
Livestock  and  Roughage 


Domestic  Lnemies  -  Guard  Against  Them 
Dairying  and  Poultry 
Conservation  -  Soil  and  Water  I 
Farm  and  Home  Special 
History'  of  American  Agriculture 
Conservation  -’Soil  and  Water  II 


In  addition,  there  are  available  12  single  exhibits,  i.e.,  exhibits  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves,  and  not  made  for  grouping  with  similar-sized  units 
into  full-scale , exhibits. 


Agency  Exhibits:  Ten  medium- size  single  exhibits,  and  25O  cardboard  ex¬ 
pendable-  type  exhibits  were  produced  in  1950in  cooperation  with  department 
agencies.  These  exhibits  were  largely  financed  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Department. 


Motion  Picture  Services: '  The  volume  of  production  and  processing  ser¬ 
vices”-— Tthe  total  for  this  service  was  $475*000  in  1950) — Dor  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  other  government  agencies  is  expected  to  decline  in  1951*  The 
work  for  Department  agencies  only,  which  decreased  shout  24b  from  1949  to 
1'950  in  total  value,  is  expected  to  decrease  an  additional  20m,  but  the 
volume  for  other  agencies  will  probably  increase,  due  principally  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  subject  pictures  for  the  International  Information 
and  Bducational  Activities  program  of  the  State  Department.  All  produc¬ 
tion  in  1950*  as  in  preceding  years,  was  financed  from  funds  transferred 
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or  reimbursed,  by  Department  or  other  agencies.  Production  on  all  funds 
was  as  follows: 


Dep  Complete 

Films 

Department  Agencies  .  5 


Other  government  departments  3 
Cooperating  State  Agencies..  1 


Partial 

Releases 

10 

6 


TV  Total  Number 
Shorts  Reels 

2  25 

S  38 

2 


Totals  . . ...14  16  10  65 

The  Motion  Picture  .Service,  through  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  item, 
is  continuing  advisory  services  to  Department  agencies,  and  various  State 
film  libraries  by  searching  out  available  agriculture  films  for  possible 
use  in  the  Department’s  work,  processing  and  screening  agriculture  films 
for  the  agencies,  handling  correspondence  regarding  agriculture  motion 
pictures,  and  advising  cooperating  agricultural  agencies  and  commercial 
producers  on  subject  matter  which  would  be  useful  for  production  of  motion 
pictures  bjr  private  concerns  interested  in  agriculture. 

Sales  of  Department  films  through  the  established  contractor  totaled  1,500 
prints  in  1950»  which  compares  with  2,Q00  in  19%),  and-  2,974  in  1948.  The 
decrease  in  number  of  new  pictures  available  was  primarily  responsible  for 
decreases  in  1950  sales. 


The  Press  Service  is  continuing  to  receive  the  usual  heavy  volume  of  re¬ 
quests  for  current  information  and  releases  which  approximate  55*000  per 
year.  A  total  of  3»l46  releases  and.  reports  were  handled  in  I95O  through 
the  regular  process  of  review  and  editing,  schedule  for  release  and  distri¬ 
bution,  preparation  of  stencils  for  reproduction  of  copies  for  press,  and 
agency  and  mail  distribution.  This  also  involved  servicing  many  daily 
office  calls  for  copies  of  releases  and.  reports.  The  combined  distribution 
of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Press  Summary  totaled.  4,524  in  I95O  compared  with 
3,850  in  1949. 

Radio  Servicesl  There  are  'still  many  firm  requests  for  cooperation  in  use 
of  Department  information  on  television,  which,  the  Office  is  not  able  to 
furnish.  These  requests  originate  in  television  networks  and  single  sta¬ 
tions,  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Pretension  S.ervices.  Cooperation 
with  farm  radio  services  continues  at  established  levels,  with-  some  increase 
in  the  number  of  rad.io  farm  program  directors. 


Specific  radio  activities  include: 

Networks :  Preparation  of  materials  for  broadcast  on  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  American  Parmer,  and  Country  Journal  -programs. 

Assistance  was  also  rendered,  in  the  production  of  90  single 
programs  on  networks. 

Single  Stations:  Prepared,  and  distributed  on  request  the  weekly 
radio  information  letter  to  646  radio  farm  directors,  State  extension 
editors,  and  county  agents,  which  provid.es  background,,  information 
for  use  on  broadcasts  and  for  planning  local  radio  programs  on 
agricultural  developments. 


Annual  Pro gran  Directors  Meeting:  Planned  and  furnished  leader¬ 
ship  for  4th  annual  meeting  of  radio  farm  directors  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  get  from  Department  technicians  current  information 
which  could  he  used  in  their  work  for  the  year  ahead. 


Badio  ’’Barm  Plashes"  '•  Distributed  231  radio  releases  through 
State  Extension  editors  for  local  adaptation  and  use  on  some  S00 
single  radio  stations.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  more 
effective  services  among  Department  information  activities. 
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STATE*  ETTT  OF  ORIX"  AT  TONS  UNDER  ALLOTMt;NT  8,  TRUST  FUNIS,  A NI  WORKING  FUNDS 


Item 

Obligations, 

1250 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Research  end  Marketing  Act  of 

1946  (Title  TT),  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Office  of 

In  formation  : 

For  coordination  of  informa— 
tionel  activities  in  connec-: 
tion  with  administration  of  : 
the  Research  end  Marketing 
Act  of  19 46  . . .  s 

• 

- 

$28,350 

$26, 000 

$26,000 

i 

Working  Wuricl,  Agriculture,  Office 

of  Snform etion.  Advanced 

from: 

National  Military  Establish¬ 

ment  3 : 

Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  for  preparation 
end  distribution  of 
motion  pictures  ....... 


37,003 


143,892 


Department  of  the  Army, 
for  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  exhibits 

746 

4 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
preparation  end  distri¬ 
bution  of  publications. 

• 

761 

Vetsrans  Administration,  for 
preparation  end  distribu¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures 

177,429 

85,  668 

Total,  General  Working 

Fund s  «... . 

215,939 

229, 564 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

Denar tment  of  Agriculture 
(Office  of  Information)  (Trust 

Fund) • 

Trust  funds  deposited  by  co- 
oner  atlves  for* 
r’reonration  mid  distribu¬ 
tion  of  exhibits 

4,701 

6,922 

5,800 

(Continued  on  next  pngc) 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1951 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1952  

Preparation  and.  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  . . . 

. . 9.219 

15.037 

Total  . 

14,520 

21,959 

5,300 

Expenses  of  Defense  Production, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

(Allotment  to  Agriculture) (Office 

of  Information): 

For  planning  effective  use  of 
information  materials  in  a  program 
of  defense  preparation  . . 

a /  1,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS, 
TRUST  FUNDS  AND  WORKING  FUNDS  .... 

25S,S09 

273,523 

31,300 

a /  Allotment  as  of  December  yi ,  1950* 
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Purpose  Statement 


Function:  The  Library,  pursuant  to  the  Department's  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary,  "procures  and  preserves  ^11  in¬ 
formation  concerning  agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  books 

By  1 aw  and  by  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Library  also  serves  as  the  national  Agri¬ 
cultural  Library. 

Activities:  The  Library  makes  a.vail^ble  to  the  research  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in  pub¬ 
lished  literature,  thus  eliminating  duplication  of  effort  a^d  vested  tine 
by  enabling  the  scientists  and  a.dministrators  to  kno w  prior  to  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  a  project  what  has  been  done  previously  in  that  field  of  research 
or  agricultural  activity.  In  pursuance  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  Library 
collects  current  and  historical  published  material  a,nd  organizes  it  for 
maximum  service  to  the  Department  and  the  public  through  reference  services, 
loans  of  publications,  bibliographical  services,  and  photo-reproduction  of 
library  materials.  It  issues  a,  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  in 
which  is  listed  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world. 

Organization:  The  Library  serves  as  a.  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  and 
in  addition  has  operating  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  library  °nd 
bibliographical  services.  There  are  six  field  branches  with  general 
collections  serving  the  Department  staff  in  designated  geographical  areas 
and  seven  specialized  field  branches  serving  major  field  research  install¬ 
ations  of  the  Department. 

On  November  3 0,  1950>>  the  Library  had  171  employees  of  whom  l48  were  in 
Washington  °nd  29  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

19  *1 


Budget 
estimate , 

1952 


Appropriated  funds 


$702,593 


$700,000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  1951  . . . . .  $713,293 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1214  . . . .  -10 , 700 

Base  for  1952  . .  702,593 

Budget  estimate,  1952  . . . .  700,000 


Decrease  (consisting  of  decrease  of  $3*000  due  to  providing 
a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General  Services  Adninistr^v- 
tion  for  certain  procurement  and  leasing  costs  previously 
•paid  from  this  apipropriati on  offset  in  part  by  increase  of 
$407  to  round-off  estimate)  . . .  -2,593 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

195°  LtimL) 

Adjustments 

1952 

( estimated) 

1.  General  agricultural  library 

services  . 

2.  Specialized  services  to 

research . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

$536, 846 

147, 9 s6 
161 

$555,273 

146,720 

-$2,593 

$553,280 

146,720 

Total  available  . . 

"734,993 

702,593 

-2,593 

700,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section 

1214 . 

Total  appropriation  or  esti- 

mat  e . . . . . . 

734,993 

+10,700 

.  713.293 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


General  :■  -  The  Library  provides  centralized  reference  and  bibliogra¬ 
phical  services  for  agencies  of  the  Department  through  the  main 
library  in  Washington  and  13  branch  locations  in  the  field.  It 
serves  also  as  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  by  law  and 
agreement  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  rendering  extensive  ser¬ 
vices  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  a&d  the  public.  The  book 
collection  approximates  750,000  volumes. 

Typical  Current  Activities;  The  following  are  selected  as  typical  of 
the  major  lines  of  work  of  the  Library: 

1.  Acquisition  of  foreign  and  domestic  publications  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  through  purchase  from  commercial 
sources,  gifts,  exchange  agreements  with  different  countries, 
and  cooperative  acquisition  projects  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  research  libraries.. 

2.  Preparation  of  agricultural  bibliographies  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  coverage  of  the  world ' s  agricultural  literature. 

3.  Providing  reference  and  circulation  services  to  patrons  of 
the  Library,  including" in  addition  to  Department  personnel, 
farmers,  private  research  corporations,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  etc.,  through’  answering  reference  questions  verbally 
or  by  telephone  and  mail,  furnishing  desired  publications  on 
loan,  verifying  references,  and  maintaining  the  collection. 

4.  Facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Departments  programs  by 
making  available  published  material  to  the  man -on -the -job, 
wherever  he  may  be  stationed,  through  the  field  branches 
serving  as  outlets  for  the  main  Library  as  wall  as  reser¬ 
voirs  of  -information  hear  to  the  field  workers.  Through 
these  library  services  provided  to  field  staff,  the  stock¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of  relatively  little  used  books  in 
field  offices  is  unnecessary. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress : 

1.  Status  of  Acquisition  Program.  Progress  was  made  during 
the  past  year  in  acquiring  foreign  publications  through 
cooperation  of  State  Department  officers  and  assistance  by 
commercial  firms.  The  increase  in  prices  of  publications 
has  reduced  the  number  of  publications  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Although  more  funds  were  used  for  purchases  in 
1950  than  in  1949,  there  was  a  large  backlog  on  June  30, 

1950  of  material  that  should  have  been  acquired.  The 
review  of  exchange  agreements  has  eliminated  a  considerable 
amount  of  non-agricultural  material  previously  received  but 
not  retained,  so  that,  although  the  total  volume  of  period¬ 
ical  material  handled  is  below  1949,  a  larger  number  of 
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important  periodical  issues  were  added  to  the  collection 
in  1950  than  in  194S.  Improved  procedures  for  handling 

—  •*-  o 

the  market  reports  issued  hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  also  reduced  the  number  of  individual  pieces  handled. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  major  acquisition  statistics  for 
the  past  five  years. 

Humber  of  Publications  received  from  all 
Amount  sources  (gift,  exchanges  and  purchase) 


spent  for 

Volumes 

Humber  of 

all  purchased 

added  to 

Periodical  Issues 

Year 

publications 

collection 

Received 

Retained 

T9  46 

.43,929 

46,253 

722,100 

281,484 

1947 

49,635 

31,766 

867,787 

399,627 

1948 

44,652 

53,763 

744,757 

283,836 

1949 

39,178  1 

34,176 

626,117 

263,653 

1950 

45,742 

42,215 

552,137 

a/  275,215 

a/  The 

reduction  in 

1949  and  1950 

from  prior 

years  resulted 

primarily  in  the  change  in  acquisition  policy  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  publications.  Formerly  four  copies  of  all 
Department  publications  were  recorded.  Since  April  of  1948 
only  two  copies  are  recorded.  Also,  in  1950  the  daily 
market  news  reports  were  not  recorded  as  published  but  here¬ 
after  will  be  enterad  after  the' 'end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Thus,  after  this  first  year  the  statistics  for  that  type  of 
publication  will  be  stabilized. 

2.  The  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  contained  more  items 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  existence.  This  was  done 
even  though  a  more  selective  policy  was  used  in  1950  in  the 
screening  of  publications  to  be  indexed. 

A  study  on  the  use  of  punched  cards  for  use  in  preparing 
bibliographies  began  in  March  1949  and  was  completed  in 
December  1949.  The  results  showed  that  the  use  of  punched 
cards  would  produce  some  savings  in  the  time  costs  of  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  subject  index.  The,  added  operational 
difficulties  in  maintaining  schedules,  the  coordination  of 
our  work  with  another  agency  in  use  of  certain  printing 
equipment,  And  the  fact  that  the  indexes  were  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  induced  the  release  of  the  punch  card  equipment 
and  return  to  typing  end  manual  compilation  of  the  index  for 
the  1950  calendar  year  volume. 

The  number  of  agricultural  items  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
of  Agriculture  for  the  past  five  years  are  indicated  below: 

Dumber  of 

Year  Reference  Items 


1946 

1947 


56 , 966 
67,235 


Year 
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Number  of 
Reference  Items 


1948  84,229  ' 

1949  82,269 

1950  89,060 

3.  There  '/ere  64  bibliographies  prepared  on  specialized  subjects. 
Bibliographies  prepared  in  the  Washington  library  dropped 
from  39  in, 1949  to  25  in  1950  because  of  the  reduced  man¬ 
power  available*  In  addition,  the  Bibliography  on  Sedimen¬ 
tation  was  edited  and  prepared  for  reproduction  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies.  The  most  important  special  bibliography  produced 
was  Bibliographical  Bulletin  Noi  12,  List  of  Periodicals 
Currently  Received  in  the  Ui  _3_.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library,  as  it  fills  a  long  felt  need  by  agricultural 
research  workers  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
elsewhere . 

4.  The  Photocopying  Section  completed  51,488  separate  orders 
consisting  of  803,029  pages  of  microfilm  °nd  photoprint.  Of 
this  amount  11,524  orders,  totaling  150,436  pages,  were 
provided  free  of  charge  to  the  Department's  agencies.  In 
1951  foes  are  being  charged  for  such  services  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  21,  1944  ( 5U .  J.C.552a).  For  the 
remaining  orders,  ,36,339  was  received  in  reimbursement  of 
the  cost  of  operations. 

5.  The  total  number  of  publications  loaned  and  circulated  end 
the  number  of  reference  questions  answered  for  both  Wash¬ 
ington  read  Field,  were  about  the  same  level  as  in  1949. 
however,  the  load  in  Washington  increased  1.7  per  cent, 
while  the  field  decreased  1,5  per  cent.  The  loads  appear  to 
be  stable,  but  available  personnel  wore  able  to  render  only 
minimum  service  on  each  request. 


Percent  of 
Increase 

or 


1949 

1950 

DocroaS' 

Volume 

of  Circulation-loans 

-p  ho  t c  c  opy in g 

Washington 

Field 

512 , 163 
905,453 

521,173 

893,885 

/  1.7 

-  1.3 

1,417,616  1 

Reproduction  work  47,439 

,415,058 

51,488 

-..022 
/  8.5 

1,465,055  1 

,466, 546 

/  O'.  1“ 

Reference  Questions 

Answered 

Washington 
Field  " 

155,350 

48,896 

202,246 

154,064 

49,070 

203,134 

/  0.5 
/  0.4 
/  0.4 
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6.  Pro  gross  nr.de  in  binding  operations:  A  waiver  was  again 
issued  by,  the Public  Printer  permitting  the  binding  work 
in  Washington  to  bo  performed  under  contract  to  commercial 
binders.  Under  this  authorization  about  6,244  volumes  of 
current  material  was  bound.  In  addition,  1,S35  volumes 
wore  bound  in  the  various  field  libraries  under  field 
contract  printing  authorization.  An  additional  9,000 
volumes  of  current  publications  were  carried  over  with  the 
existing  backlog  of  150,000  volumes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLI  OPTIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS » 
WORKING  FUNDS,  A 1TB.  TRUST  FUNDS 


Item 

Obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

Estimated 

obligations, 

. 335&- 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  library, 

•Advanced  from;  -  . 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

quarantine,  Department  of  Agri- 

cultures  ■ 

For  special  bibliographical 
services  on  bee  culture  ....... 

s 

$3.3^3 

. 

53>54o 

$3,630 

Atomic  Energy  Commission;, 

For  modification  of  rnpid  selector 
machine  ........................ 

6,295 

2,705 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

> 

For  library  and  bibliographical 

services  . , . . . . . ........... » 

33,926 

37,522 

36,400 

Total,  Working  Funds 

43,630 

49,227 

4o ,030 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Repro- 

duction  of  Photographs,  Mosaics  and 

. • 

Maps  (Library); 

■Trust  fund  for  moneys  received  for 
photographic  reproductions  in 
excess  of  cost  of  making  such 
reproductions  . . 

‘ 

514 

250 

250 

Expenses,  International  Development, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

(Allotment  to  Agriculture) (Library); 

For  furnishing  microfilm  services 
to  Latin-Ancrican  scientists, 
cooperators,  and  agricultural. 

•  attaches  ........................ 

3,200 

'i 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS , 
WORKING  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS  ..... 

47,344 

50,077 

40 ,220 
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REPLACEMENT  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  SOLD, 

DEPARTMENT  of  agrt  culture 

Under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
IT.S.C.  231(c)),  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  vehicles,  equipment,  accessories, 
and  other  personal  property,  the  replacement  of  which  is  authorized  by 
law,  may  be  applied  in  wtole  or  in  part  payment  for  the  acquisition  of 
similar  items,.  Receipts  from  this  source  are  set' up  in  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  account  and  are  available  for  the  replacement  of  similar  items 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which  the  sale  is 
made.  Any  unobligated  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  sub¬ 
sequently  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as .miscellaneous  receipts* 

The  total  estimated  funds  available  to  the  Department  under  this  account 
are  as  follows: 


1950  . ^28,757 

1951  (estimated)  ...... .  855,000 

1952  (estimated)  . 870,000 


WORKING  FUND,  AGRICULTURE,  GENERAL 

The  budget  schedule  reflects  working-  funds  advanced  from  various  Depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act,  as  amended,  in  payment  for 
services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished. 

Funds  thus  advanced  are  made  available  to  Bureaus  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  allotment  and  are  obligated  "in  amounts  sho-vm  in  this 
schedule  under  the  heading  ’’Obligati  ons  by  objects’’,,  Descriptions  of 
the  work  performed  for  other  departments  ^nd  agencies  in  accordance  with 
these  working  fund  advances  are  included  in  the  ’’Statement  of  Obligations 
Under  Allotments,  working  Funds,  etc.”  provided  in  each  agency’s  section 
of  the  Explanatory  Notes 0 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FINDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  total  aonropriations  or  estimates  of  the  Department  under  this  trust 
account  are  as  follows: 


1950  . $510,515 

1951  (estimated)  ; . . .  589,450 

1952  (estimated)  . 533,000 


This  item  covers  funds  received  or  estimated  to  be  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  and 
from  State  or  local  government  organizations  for  carrying  out  certain 
cooperative  agreements  between  such  individuals  or  organizations  and  the 
Department  in  connection  with  its  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 
primarily  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862  (5  U.S.C.  511)  establishing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’  (as  further  implemented  by  the  Act  of  July  24, 
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1919  (5  U.S.C.  67,563))*  These  funds  ere  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  made  available  to  the  Department  for  expenditure 
under  applicable  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  for  1951  and  1952 
are  approximate  and  preliminary  only,  since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  what  the  total  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  in  any 
given  yearc 

A  distribution  of  this  fund  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  sched¬ 
ules  of  individual  bureaus  and  offices. 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  Department  and  financed  by  contributed  funds: 


Cooperatives  in  California,  Idaho, 
and  other  Western  States 


For  cooperative  white  pine 
blister  rust  control 


California  Planting  Cotton  Seed 
Distributors  of  Bakersfield, 
California 

National  Cotton  Council  of 
America 


For  cooperative  cotton  seed 
investigations 

For  cooperative  commercial 
ginning  and  mill— scale 
spinning  tests  on  cotton 


MTSCFILAPPOUS  TRUST  FTNDS 

1.  "Undistributed  cotton  price  adjustment  payments". 


2«  "Liquidation  of  deposits,  lease-  and  purchase  contracts,  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration". 

The  above  two  trust  funds  are  included  under  the  "Statement  of 
obligations  under  allotments,  working  funds,  etc.,"  for  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  and  Farmers’  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  respectively. 

3.  Return  of  excess  deposits  for  reproductions  of  Photographs, 

Mosaics,  and  Maps* 

This  trust  account  has  been  established  to  refund  to  farmers  and 
others  any  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  aerial  or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps  which 
have  been  obtained  in  connection  with  the  authorized  work  of  the 
Department .  The  Department  is  authorized  to  sell  these  reproduc¬ 
tions  (at  not  less  than  their  estimated  cost)  by  the  Act  of 
February  16,  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1387).  Funds  received  for  the  purchase 
of  such  reproductions  are  deposited  into  the  Treasury.  When  the 
actual  cost  has  been  determined,  the  amounts  deposited  in  excess  of 
such  costs  are  refunded  to  the  purchasers  from  this  account.  The 
total  appropriations  or  estimates  for  such  refunds  are  as  follows: 


1950  . #1,067 

1951  (estimated)  . .  46,360 

1952  (estimated)  . .  200 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Section'  [401]  301?'  This  section  relates  to  the  purchase  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  the  Department.  The  total  acquisition  of  such  vehi¬ 
cles  by  the  Department  of -  Agriculture  is  limited*  in  addition  to  those 
specifically  provided  for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  appli¬ 
cable,  in  the  language  of  the  individual  appropriation  items,  to  not  to 
exceed  the  purchase  for  replacement  purposes  only  of  532  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for.  use  outside  the  District  of  Columbia..  •  - 

The  proposed  changes  in  language.:  .  (l)  include  the  phrase  ."in  addition 
to  those  specifically  provided  for"  to  clarify  the  fact  .that  purchases 
for  use  inside  the  District  of  Columbia  are  governed  by  specific  language 
in  the  applicable  appropriations,  and  not  included  within  the  number 
stated  in  section  301  for  the  replacement  of  vehicles  outside  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  and  (2)  propose  an  increase  in  the  replacement  of 
vehicles  for  use  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  497  to  532, 

The  vehicles  proposed  for  replacement  will  all  be  at  least  six  years  old 
or  will  have  mileage  in  excess  of  60,000  miles  at  time  of  disposal.  '  A 
more  detailed  justification  for  the  need  for  replacement  appears  in  the  ' 
explanatory  notes  under  "the  applicable  agencies.  .• 

Section  ^-02 ~|  302:  This  section  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent 
Office's'  Appropriation  Act  against  the  employment  of  aliens. 

[Sec.  403.  Appropriations  and  authorizations  made  in  this  chapter  shall 
be -available  for  health  service  programs  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
150).] 

[Sec.  404.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be 'available  for  the  payment  of  tort  claims  pursuant  to  law 
(28  U.S.C.  2672).] 

[Sec.  405.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during. the 
current  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.] 

[Sec.  406.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  used 
for  printing  and  binding,  including  the  purchase  of  reprints  of  scientific 
and  technical  articles,] 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  these  sections  carried  in  the  1951  Act 
authorizing  the  use  of  funds  for  health  service  programs,  for  the  payment 
of  tort  claims,  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  printing  and  binding.  Retention  of  this  language  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  since  Public  Law  830,  approved  September  23,  1950,  repealed  the 
former  statutory  requirement  that  specific  authority  permitting  expendi¬ 
tures  for  these  purposes  must  be  contained  in  either  enabling  legislation 
or  the  appropriation  act. 

Section  [407]  303 »  This  section  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  not  to 
exceed  $1  for  each  option  to  purchase  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  under 
appropriations  carried  in  the  Act  which  are  available  for  the  purchase 
of  lands. 
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Section  f40Sl  30k:  This  section  prohibits  the  Department  from  issuing 
any  prediction  or  forecast  with  respect  to  future  prices  or  price  trends 
on  cotton,'  except  as  to  damage  threatened  or  caused  by  insects  and  pests. 

Section  [4091  305^  This  section  prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
purchase  -of  twine  manufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced  out¬ 
side  the  United  States, 

Section  [4l0]  30^!  This  section  provides  that  not  less  than  $575»000 
shall  be  available  for  contracting  in  accordance  with  section  10(a)  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  427i)  from  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering;  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine; 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Home  Economics;  and  the  Eorest  Service, 

[Sec,  4ll,  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  chapter  for  travel  expenses, 
$791, .888  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act;;  but  such  amount  shall 
be  credited  toward  any  other  reduction  in  amounts  available  for  such 
travel  expenses  resulting  from  decreases  in  appropriations  made  by  this 
Act  below  the  Budget  estimates.] 

This  section  provided  for  the  return  of  surplus  of  $791»888  of  the  amounts 
available  in  the  Act  for  travel.  In  effect,  this  section  reduced  the 
appropriations  by  that  amount  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
the  decision  as  to  the  amount  by  which  each  appropriation  would  be  reduced. 
These  amounts  have  been  determined  and  returned  to  surplus  from  the  appro¬ 
priations  involved. 

The  amounts  returned  to  surplus  in  1951  under  this  section  are  included 
in  the  reductions  pursuant  to  Section  1214  which  have  been  reflected  in 
the  explanatory  notes  as  an  adjustment  to  the  1951  base  of  each  appro¬ 
priation  item  affected.  Therefore,  the  Department  has,  in  reality,  pro¬ 
jected  the  intent  of  Section  1214  into  the  budget  year  by  distributing 
the  reductions  in  travel  in  advance  of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
through  adjustment  to  the  1951  base.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  Section  4ll  be  deleted  from  the  Act  since  the  reductions  contem¬ 
plated  therein  have  already  been  provided  for  in  the  Budget  estimates* 
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